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THE LATE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


Ir was during the autumn of 18—, that, passing through Paris on 
my way to the south of Europe, I ventured to pay my visite de rigueur 
to that hallowed shrine—that Mecca of all young diplomatists—the 
Hotel Talleyrand, in the Rue St. Florentin, to obtain, as it were, a 
blessing, and an imposition of hands, from the high priest of diplomatic 
craft, ere I ventured, novice and without guile as [ then was, to put 
forth on the unknown sea of politics. Perhaps there lingered in my 
mind a latent hope of acquiring some new rey adhere concerning the 
hidden rocks and shoals—the under currents which were not yet marked 
down in the very imperfect chart at that time existing in my brain, and 
by the aid of which I might, by steering aright, gain more quickly than 
my colleagues the glorious port of ambassadorship. 

I had once had the good fortune to form part of a company, as- 
sembled by the owner of P House, to meet the prince, during the 
very last Easter vacation which he had spent in England ; so that it was 
not as a complete stranger that I now ventured, all trembling and awe- 
struck, to seek the presence of his excellency. 

The hour was somewhat late for a morning visit, when I called at the 
hotel ; but I had been told by one who knew him well, that his hour of 
confidence and kindness, his hour of benevolence, in short, was de- 
cidedly the one hour before dinner; and so already, even in the 
smallest matter, beginning to move professionally, I had acted entirely 
upon the strength of this friendly warning. ; 

I was not disappointed ; for I found the veteran diplomatist enjoying 
the otium cum dignitate, after the fatigues of theday. He was seated 
in his easy chair, reclining with that peculiarly easy grace which, in 
spite of his lameness, characterized his every attitude and movement. 
A bundle of newspapers lay upon the table before him; some were 
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scattered on the floor around; but he had evidently forgotten, for the 
moment, the world and all its fretful politics, and was. gazing with fond 
affection at the gambols of his fair young niece, who was on her knees 
upon the floor by his side, her arm resting upon the elbow of his chair, 
teasing and provoking the large English spaniel, Carlo, the delight of 
the prince, and his constant companion. 19 

It would be difficult for a painter to imagine a scene more interesting, 
or even more poetical, than the one which thus suddenly presented itself 
tome. The long golden hair of the child fell forward in a glittering 
shower, blending with the silvery masses which, to the latest hour of 
his life, shaded in such luxuriant abundance the calm. brow of the 
prince; and as he bent down over her, the contrast between the fair 
and blooming face, animated as it was by the glow of youth and the 
excitement of the game, with that cold impenetrable countenance—those 
fixed and marble features—was rendered yet more striking. It was 
the dim immovable Past, seeking to interrogate the busy, smiling Fu- 
ture; Old Time striving to detain one single rosy hour, and pausing to 
gaze while yet the charm endured. There was indeed over the whole 
scene a shadow of bygone times, which the graceful figure of that fair 
girl alone seemed to attach to the Present. 

.The drawing-room into which I was ushered was noble and lofty, 
although an entresol, and through the high casements the setting sun 
of autumn poured in its rich and glowing beams, seeming to pause in 
fondness over that scene, and, forgetting all beside, to linger there. 
Through the arched vista of the Tuileries, late so green, but alread 
bared of foliage, the darkening sky gave token of the near approac 
of twilight, and I could not help being struck with the fitness of the 
emblem. 

I had leisure to contemplate the scene, for the low suppressed 
laughter of the child, and the playful growling of old Carlo, bad pre- 
vented the announcement of my name from immediately reaching the 
ear of his excellency, and it was not till I stood within a step or two of 
his chair that he became aware of my presence. He then rose slightly, 
leaning on his cane, and gave me that gracious and courtly welcome—a 
reminiscence of the old régime—which neither his passage through the © 
revolutionary mire, nor even across the broad Atlantic, had been able 
to mar. That bland and polished urbanity was the attribute of a race 
of men of which he was the last representative, and of which. we shall 
see the like no more. ‘ 

My conference with him was but short, and passed chiefly in in- 
guiry after the friends I had left; some few questions concerning my 

uture destination; an observation or two respecting the chargé 
@ affaires at that time resident at the court to which I was bound; but 
nothing further; and I, who had indulged in vague dreams of the 
treasures of advice concerning my new career, to be gathered during 
this interview, was just on the point of taking my leave, without having 
dared to breathe a hint upon the subject which lay uppermost in my 

—when, to my delight, amid the numberless kind things he 
uttered upon the subject of my journey, he added, with a bland and 
courteous smile, which from the old to the young, so gréatly enhances 
the value of the kind s 
** Vous viendrez nous voir & Valengay ?” 
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doubt of their sincerity: so I accepted the invitation with the most 
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And then, as though he had reserved all his urbanity till the last, act= 
ing upon his own principle of “ alwa oon 3 pg Foy ” he told 
me that he himself was on the point of hastening thither,—tk ‘should 
see him no more in Paris,—that the pla ‘Would iid not be far o 


road on my journey southwards; and the kindness of the tone, | | 
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friendly glance with which the words were accompanied, left me’ no 


joyful alacrity, and pe we a he- himself had fixed the day for 
our meeting again—at Valengay ee. ag ener ae 

At Valencay! Here, then, was I about to accomplish by a mighty 
stride, to over'eap by a single bound, many a weary ec 
highway of politics; and moreover, to gain ease for the remainder of 
the dusty journey. So with these pleasant illusions in my mind, it 
cannot be wondered at if I rather hastened than retarded my movement. 
With a heart beating high with expectation did I set forth on this pil- 
grimage. It had been one of my day-dreams, which I was about to 
convert into reality. I had so often longed to behold the ter states- 
man in his retirement, and now I was about to see him in his hours of 
leisure and of laisser-aller, and to share with his chosen intimates all 
the treasures of his rich and varied store of reminiscences ! | 

I had heard that it was his great delight, when at Meow gb to call u 
the spirits of the shadowy past, and that here he seemed to live 
he amongst them ; that here he took no heed of to-day, or of what 
might befal on the morrow; that his soul was with past—his 
thoughts were all of days gone by, and with the present lingered not. 
By turns abiding amid the courtly saloon of the days ious to the 
revolution, he would tell of Ma@a@me de Boufflers and Marie Antoi- 
nette, and of the folle vie led by the young, when he too was in his 
youth. Then the rude Conventional—the stern Republican—the war- 
like figures of the Empire—the pale dim Silhouettes of the Restoration, 
would all arise, and pass in crowded array before his enchanted au- 
dience ; with such grace and truth, too, were they all endowed, that 
sometimes the listener could believe that he had seen and heard the 
like, and that he too had been of them and amongst them. 

Valengay had ever been the favourite residence of the prince. It 
was here he had ever preferred seeking relief from the political tur- 
moil of the moment,—perhaps to repose after the fatigues of the last 
struggle,—perhaps to gain fresh courage and vigour for that which with 
his unerring foresight he knew to be inevitable. It was here he sought 
the rest which he sometimes needed—it is here that by his own desire 
he now reposes till eternity. 

These are the reminiscences which must henceforth render Valengay 
one of those few favoured spots, scattered here and there over the sur- 
face of our dull earth, towards which Fancy hurries on before, and where 
Memory lingers long behind ; places that shine out amid the dulness 
of this dreary world, with the bright lustre which the memory of the 
great and good has shed around them, and which, to the traveller 
through the land where they are found, become hallowed shrines, 
et is scorn and reproach to have visited the country without be- 

ing. 
In my case, and young as I then was, it is no wonder if Ia hed, 
with feelings of almost undue —_— nce, the spot where dwelt the last 
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great statesman of the age—last at least of that class of men who, 
singlehanded and alone, could lead, by the very force of their’ spirit, 
whole nations to think as they thought, and act’as they difected. > 

_, Imagination had indeed gone on long before, ‘and paused to await 
me at the gates of the Ch&teau of Valengay. Nor was I disappointed 
on my first approach. It is a noble and stately pile, well suited to the 
regal tastes and habits of him who at that time shed additional lustre 
over its sumptuous retirement. , wpabiods. 9 

The dark forest through which the road lies for many miles, gives a 
grandeur to the scenery, of which this part of France is elsewhere 
almost entirely devoid. The broad Moorish towers of the chateau are 
seen for some time, alternately appearing, and then lost to sight, until 
finally they form the termination of the splendid avenue De GAtines, 
through which they are beheld at a great distance, gradually rising in 
the perspective, and seeming to increase in size as the traveller draws 
near, with an effect almost magical. 1 

Nothing can be finer or more original than the effect of these far- 
famed towers, which give to the building an air of oriental grandeur, 
a unique. They were built at different periods, the first one 

aving been added to the edifice, which at the time was already a mix- 
ture of Gothic and moyen dge architecture, by M.de Lugay, ‘on his 
return from his travels in the East, and their broad shining domes, sur- 
mounted by light gilt weathercocks, bring strangely to mind’ the 
mosques and palaces of the Asiatic cities. 

The approach to the chateau is particularly grand and magnificent, 
being through an avenue of glorious old chestnut-trees, through which, 
at the moment of my arrival, the long rays of the evening sun were 
pouring, all aslant over the “on turf, making wide patches of the soft 
grass appear all on flame, while the shadows thrown between appeared 
black and mysterious from the contrast. | 

The carriage drove up the noble avenue De Gatines. The gay pos- 
tilions, with long tricoloured ribbons fluttering in the wind, with plaited 
pigtail, and heavy jack-boots, cracking their whips, with loud halloo, 
to cheer forward the wild, scampering, rope-harnessed horses, gave 
such an air de régence to the scene, that I could almost faney myself, 
as I leaned eagerly forward in the carriage, to be the hero of one of 
Marivaux’s delightful novels, and to be some one of his dear ingenuous 
Counts de P., about to pay his first visit to some fascinating, rebellious, 
unfaithful Marquise de F. or de N. 

Had such indeed been the case, I do not think the said hero could 
have felt more alarmed and embarrassed than I did during the few mo- 
ments when the carriage, having turned into the great gates, drove 
round, with stunning fracas, the wide cour d'honneur, and stopped at 
the priacely perron of the vestibule. 

It was quite a relief to learn from the domestic, who conducted me 
through an endless labyrinth of staircases and corridors to my room, 
that the large party then assembled at the chateau, had all dispersed 
after the usual early dinner, and that the building was at the moment 
c complete desert. Nothing could suit me better, for it gave me time 
to collect all my scattered ideas, and to establish myself in the great 
drawing-room, receiving not received; and all timid juveniles know 
well the full value of this difference. The view from the windows of 
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this room was magnificent. An ancient and heavy cloister, forming 
cool, shady piazza during the summer, and a’ dry and cheerful ret: 
in.winter, lay immediately without, and through each arch the varie 
and rich landscape was enframed, The broad re rm of park, with its 
dark. belt of forest beyond, and the little town of Valengay, th the Go- 
thic spire of its church, and the white roofs glittering in the sun, by turns 
appeared, as I moved on, like the images in a child's magic lantern.* 

In a-short time, the various. stragglers began to return from their 
walks, and I was delighted, when among the very first Hoar te who 
greeted me, I recognised an old acquaintance, whom I had often seen 
in society during, the prince’s embassy in London. Those who have 
ever felt the delight of finding an acquaintance in a strange land, and 
where we had anticipated meeting none but strangers, will readily be- 
lieve my joy at being greeted in well-remembered accents by C., who 
became from that moment a valued and precious friend, more so than 
many whom I had known and loved from childhood, but who were now 
absent, and could afford me no aid in encountering the mighty leviathan 
within reach of whose tremendous jaws I seemed thus so thoughtless! 
to have wandered. ne 

With the kind assistance of this friend, however, I began in a very 
short time to regain my confidence, and before the creaking of carriage- 
wheels upon the gravel without, had announced the return of the 
prince from his evening drive, I had been mis au courant to all the 
habitudes de la maison, and the station and character of each indivi- 
dual had been so fully laid down to me, that 1 now felt armed with too 
much foreknowledge to dread any longer the ignorance and inexperi- 
ence which had so often been my worst enemies. . 

The room was wellnigh filled by the time the prince had descended 
from his carriage, and preceded by old Carlo, barking and yelping, had 
slowly traversed the wide vestibule. For such is the courtierlike pro- 
pensity of human nature, that although no warning-bell had sum- 
moned the different stragglers homeward, yet by marvellous instinct, 
they all seemed aware of the very moment of the prince’s return to the 
chateau, and pressed eagerly to the saloon to receive him. 

There was a general advance towards the door when the prince en- 
tered, leaning on his gold-headed cane, and then the assembiy divided 
in the midst, to allow him to pass through, to gain his large fauteuil by 
the fire. This movement gave an effect to his entrée, of indescribable 
interest. Altogether it was one of the prettiest pieces of small-court 
ceremony I ever witnessed. 

The conversation was carried on for some little time standing, the com- 
pany separating in small groups; but when lights were brought, and the 
prince had fairly taken his seat at the whist-table, the salon began, 
though gradually, to clear. Some of the guests retired to rest, in order 
to be abroad betimes on the morrow ; some withdrew stealthily by a 
side door, and presently the noise of feet, and the clattering of billiard- 
balis, told plainly the reason of their absence; anon, another group 
would disappear, and then I was sure that a faint odour of cigars would 
dlow in from the half-closed window. 

For me, I bravely resisted every invitation to move from the seat 
wherein I had so comfortably ensconced myself, being sufficiently oc- 
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cupied, this first evening, in making myself familiar with all the actors 
in the scene going on around me ; I was well repaid for my self- 
denial, for at that very moment were assembled, in that old courtly sa- 
loon, some of the brightest intellectual luminaries of the kingdom. 

“ You are fortunate,” exclaimed'C., as he kindly came to take his 
seat beside me, “in being a guest with some of our most remarkable illus- 
trations of the ancient régime—men who remain, few in number, to tell 
the generation of our day, what is meant by the ‘ wits’ and beawa esprits 
of a period which, although not distant, yet seems driven centuries 
back by the rapidity with which new eras, new societies, and new dy- 
nasties have succeeded each other. For instance,” continued he, 
“there is the Count de N.; I dare not call him the old count, although 
were age measured by years alone, he would certainly be considered 
to have well earned the title. He is already past the threescore _ 
and: ten fixed by the great psalmist as the term of man’s life, and yet 
here he is more alive, more pungent, more racy than ever.. I know of 
no onc gag than that which exists between this man and our 

v | 

«Look at them as they: sit opposite to each other, both intent upon 
the chances of the game; the one so calm and dignified, reflecting 
almost tediously upon the card he ought to play ; then placing it slowly 
and deliberately upon the table. Watch him for ever so long a time, 
you will detect no symptom of impatience, no gesture of disappoint- 
ment, as the tricks are carried from the board by his rival. But seldom, 
even ope. a run of decided ill luck, have seen him bite his pale lip 
slightly and in silence. 

** Now look at the count; see with what bitter merriment he shoves 
the cards towards his adversary—how the stinging gibe, the acid bon 
mots fail from his lips, each one sufficient to ensure success to a whole 
act of a modern vaudeville—how he grasps the cards with impatient 
= when re have fallen to his share—his keen eye lighting up, and 

is tall, thin figure rising in his chair, while he pours a burning torrent 


of witty 09 and quolibet into the ear of his neighbour. There is more 
a 


life in that man, despite of his years, and the hard existence he 
has led, than in a dozen of the poor, stunted jeunes Frances who sur- 
round him. \ 

“« The prince and M., are like two schoolboys, hating, dreading each 
other, yet each one feeling that the presence of the other is needed to 
bring out his own value; they are steel and flint, by turns giving and 
receiving blows, and sending up sparks which dazzle the listener and 
hold him entranced. The one, cold and reflective, could crush his tor- 
mentor, were he but allowed time and opportunity; while the other, by 
his great presence of mind, never at fault, his brilliant and pungent sa- 
tire will sometimes cause his friend to writhe, even while he bears the 
same placid countenance and the same calm smile. 

*‘An instance of the count’s readiness at repartee,” continued my friend, 
*‘ occurred this very day at dinner. The prosy old dowager-duchess 
dow yonder, with the lavender satin and the marabout head-gear, had 
been descanting most lengthily upon her genealogy, during the greater 
part of the repast. Every body was yawning most mournfully, and 
there were certain symptoms in the brilliant hawk’s-eye of M., which 
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told to all who knew him that he was: waiting with impati for a 
pounce. The opportunity was not long in presentin f.. The poor 
old duchess, by ipsa Rory es on undisturbed, had: arrived at tlie 

riod preceding utionary war. | , 100 
ae ‘ At which time,’ said she, ‘some of our family emi oto Ca- 
nada, where a branch still remains to this. very day. I have a cousin 
there who writes to me sometimes, Her name is Mousseline—a cu- 
rious name, is it not, count?’ Appealing to M., whose eyes were fixed 
upon her with foul intent. gi 

“<Not at all,’ returned he, quickly, ‘Z have a cousin called 
Batiste, you have one called Mousseline ;—rien de plus simple !’ 

‘‘Of course the whole table was convulsed with pe ge The one 
object was gained ; the prosy old duchess was sile for the rest of 
dinner, and M. elated by this triumph, was more brilliant and witty than 
ever. He has made a bitter enemy ; but what cares he so long as the 
old proser does not inflict her ennuyeue bav e upon him while she 
remains. Of this there is no fear, for I overh her servant mention 
that her carriage must be ready to depart to-morrow. Life is too short, 
according to M.’s declaration, to waste it in listening to other people’s 
mauvais peste. 

* The career of the Count M—— has been, like most of the men of 
note of his own time, checkered with startling gleams of light, with 
fearful intervals of darkness; but his ready wit and great tact have 
made him float to this very hour upon the surface of politics, while 
many of his contemporaries, with infinitely more talent, and certainly 
more principle, have sunk to rise no more. The man’s very life has 
been, for years past, even to his most intimate friends, a complete mys- 
tery. They only know that he is ruined. He has been beggared more 
than once even during the time that I have known him, but has always 
risen again, more brilliant and more sparkling than ever. His fire seems 
verily unquenchable, for it bursts forth from amid the ashes with which 
poverty and humiliation would fain seek to smother it, and burns with 
a brighter glow after each fruitless endeavour that his enemies have 
made to extinguish it altogether. 

“** Mon pauvre ami!’ said one of his roué friends to him, after one 
of the many tornados to which during his life he had been exposed—an 
execution in his house, and his horses all sold—‘ mon pauvre ami—que 
te reste-t-il?’ . 

“«* Moi!’ exclaimed the count as he turned away, with light, 
buoyant step, and smiling countenance. In less than a year he 
was again remonté, in full credit and full success; his house, as be- 
fore, the resort of all that was gay and brilliant in the metropolis— 
himself again the oracle of a wide and fashionable circle. The answer — 
and the result display the character of the man better than whole pages 
of written biography could do. His faith lies in his own capacity for 
— to account the weakness of others, and never has it been de- 
ceived,” 

“ Who is the tall, thin adversary of the coun t?” said I, strack with 
the appearance of the person, as he turned and spoke in a low confi- 
dential tone to the prince. : 

‘¢Oh, that is the Count de F.,” said my friend, “ the antiquated 
beau of Parisian high life. He is the same gay philanderer, the same 
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favoured swain,’ the object of as bre + hs and tender re- 
grets, as he was thirty years ago, when he was in his prime, or forty 
= ago, when he was young. Some people have affixed a nearer re~ 
ationship between him and the prince than: the latter has ever chosen 
toavow. Be this as it may, the count, whether from this cause, or from 
the number of years which he has spent: in the friendship and society 
of the Prince de Talleyrand, has imbibed much of his ready wit and 
cold sarcastic philosophy, and displays them sometimes at the expense 
of others, with the same reckless disregard of feelings or amour propre: 
His victims are numerous, but they too are sometimes: fully revenged 
by the prince, with whom he cannot vie, in spite of the fl wit and 
forked satire in which he will indulge. 

“The poor count had wellnigh been overwhelmed,’ sunk’ for 
ever, on one occasion, by a witticism of Talleyrand, which spread over 
Paris in an incredibly short space, and filled the heart of the poor old 
dandy with gall and bitterness. The prince had always rallied the 
count most unmercifully, upon his absurd pretensions to youth and gal- 
lantry, and yet in spite of this, so great is the infatuating effect of love, 
that the latter was foolish and unguarded enough to mention with great 
myer a@ new conquest which he had made, and upon which he piqued 
himself not a little. This time it was a lady of talent, rank, and 


fashion, and he wished most particularly to keep his'conquest, now that 
he had so fairly won it. It was just at the period of the new year, and 
étrennes were flying in every direction. . 
«7 should like to give the lady of my heart something that would 
please her,’ said the count; ‘do assist me, prince; what can I pro- 


cure that would be most rare—something unique of its kind—something 
that is but seldom seen, and of which the like could not be brought to 
her from any body else.’ 


“* The prince appeared to reflect for a moment, and the count awaited 
impatiently for the answer. 

***T have it—I have it,’ at length exclaimed the prince, joyfully. 

“«* What ? tell me quickly, I will go this moment and procure it.’ 

*** No need to stir,’ returned the prince, drily’; * give her one of the 
hairs of your head—if you can ;—it must indeed be a thing unique of 
its kind, and of which none could bring her the fellow.’ 

** This allusion to the baldness of the antiquated Adonis was irre- 
sistible; the bon mot was sure to be remembered wherever he ap- 
aero and for a long time it drove him from the society of those who 

d heard it. It was only when he had proved the-reality of his pre- 
tensions, by the splendid marriage which he made soon after, that he re- 
gained confidence, and once more appeared as you now behold him, 
more soft and cupid-like, more captivating, and more papidlonant than 
ever. 

“ The guest who sits opposite to him, his partner in the game, is the 
celebrated Royer Collard, perhaps, saving our host, the best specimen 
of the ancien régime now existing in the country. As Talleyrand may 
be taken as type of the old French nobleman, so may Royer Collard 
be admitted as specimen of the ancient French-gentleman. It is a 

ure to look upon that man, and behold in his calm, open eye, and 
_broad expanse of forehead, denoting at once the union of genius 
and benevolence, a perfect corroboration of all the good which one has 
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heard from all parties concerning him. . Throughout every change and 
form of government under whic Ce aroma A PE 
been remarkable for his inflexible integrity, .Na.swerving--no. de~ . 
viation—no compromise——but straight forward has he marched, without 
flinching, in the path which he had chosen. |; It: was he who.applied to 
Guizot the epithet which it is said so diverted ithe kings ec & 

““¢ Austere intrigant J’ exclaimed he, when he beard that Guizot had 
again accepted office, after his expressed determination not to act with 
the then existing government. The mot. flew from mouth to mouth, 
and, whether correct or not, was at. least successful, which: is:-every 
thing in. Paris, toe ocdwe aw QSONSTG: wht 

‘| firmly believe Royer Collard to be a true and: disinterested. friend 
of the prince. In Paris they live much together;. scarcely @ single 
day. being suffered to pass without his paying his visit at ‘Hétel 
Talleyrand. Perhaps he is the only person, amid the crowd by whom 
the prince is surrounded, in whom the latter places perfect reliance, be- 
cause with his keen judgment, and great knowledge of human nature, 
he knows well enough that he is the only one with whom interest. will 
yield to friendship. rhe 

‘¢ Of course,” proceeded my friend C., ‘the chiteau is. sometimes 
visited, like every other chateau in the kingdom, by all the ‘deheuz’ 
and the ‘importuns’ of the country round, and the prince being in 
a more elevated position than his neighbours, has also more than their 
share of hospitaling to bestow. Just observe yonder old gentleman 
with the powdered head, looking over M.’s cards, with a knowing air. 
That is a near neighbour of the prince, to whom he is. compelled, by 
policy to do the honours of the house. It is impossible to behold.a 
better type, of the ‘ Berrichon’ whom their own George Sand has.so 
aptly described as ‘ moitié ours, moitié mouton.’. His estate joins that 
of Valengay; part of it can be seen from the windows of the gallery: of 
the chateau, and on looking thence the other day he exclaimed to the 
Count de M., who was admiring it, 

‘“** Mon Dieu, comte, just think: if I had only had the misfortune 
to lose my father last year I might have bought all the land right 
away to the left, and made the place worth having !’ 

‘* A whole written volume could not paint the Berrichon character 
more clearly than this single speech. It is verily believed, that were 
the thing admitted by law, the Berrichon would throw his own children 
into the balance, if it were necessary to complete a good bargain in the 
disposal of his sheep. . 

‘* You would be much diverted were you to witness all the intriguin 
and manceuvring that is going forward among the propriétaires an 
gentilétres of this part of the country, to gain admission here... This 
chateau is looked upon with wonder and awe, and its broad bas- 
tions and Moorish towers are fabled through the province to contain 
more dark secrets and more hidden mysteries than ever were confided to 
the grim keeping of Bastille or Seven Towers. A short time ago the Mayor 
of C., a large town of this province, at some little distance from thi 
was invited by the prince to dine at the chateau, and as the roads were 
bad, and the nights without moon, he was courteously asked to delay 
his return home until the following morning. You may imagine 
the sudden increase of importance, the sudden puffing of pride, with 
which the worthy mayor accepted the invitation, and also the parting 
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injunctions of madame son épouse, to bring back the long history to her 
a her daughters, of all the wondrous deeds which were going forward 
inside those aristocratic walls—a sealed 9 A ry their own 
experience, knew that could never to solve. 

arnenervire Aer wept Se ing of the day so rife with 
expectation to the poor mayor, Comte Molé had arrived at Valengay. 
Nothing could be more propitious, and the worthy official rubbed his 
hands with glee, at the thought of the immense information he should 
gain, by listening to the conversation of two such distinguished poli- 
ticians—of the awful importance of his position with regard to his 
colleagues at the conseil at home—of the delight and pride of his am- 
bitious wife, while she listened to the detail of all her husband had 
heard concerning the secret affairs of the nation; in short, the honest 
bourgeois felt, from the very moment of his arrival, that tremulous un- 
certain kind of emotion (one hardly knows whether to call it pain or 
pleasure), which precedes in most minds the realization of some dream 
which has long been nursed and fostered with great care. 

“Dinner passed away; the honest functionary, all eyes and ears to 
what was going forward, listening intently on every side to catch the 
least significant observation which should fall, either from the lips of 
his host or of the illustrious guest. But it was in vain he strained his 
hearing, listening so intently, that his neighbour was once or twice 
compelled to remind him of the dish before him ;'not a word of poli- 
tics was breathed during the whole repast; and when once, during a 
short silence which occurred, he ventured, in a timid voice, to ask the 
seat if he thought the Belgian monarchy would be of long duration, 

© was merely answered by a request to take more champagne, and 
the conversation once more resumed its light and frivolous tone. Wit 
there was in abundance; sparkling showers, and bold satire, and learn- 
ing too; but the ‘maire de son endroit’ cared not for all the good 
things which were flying past him from one end of the table to the 
other, and convulsing every listener with bursts of hearty laughter ; 
he smiled not, poor man, but rather sat lost in painful wonder, that 
the great ones of the earth should thus lose the precious hours in idle 
bantering and unseemly mirth. But he hoped that once in the salon, 
the conversation might at length fall into a more serious and profitable 
vein, and he had already taken his place close to the prince, deter- 
mined to catch each syllable that fell from his lips when Count Molé 


“This he felt sure would happen; of course it could not chance 
otherwise. At length Count Molé approached, and leant over the back 
of the prince’s chair. He spoke, in the very ear of the prince, a confi- 
dential whisper, which the mayor heard, however, distinctly, so close 
had he drawn to the illustrious friends. 

“* Prince,’ said the count, ‘have you forgotten old times, and all 
our fierce encounters? Come and renew our skill at billiards in the 
next room; it will make us both all the younger by twenty years !’ 

Billiards! the Prince de Talleyrand play at billiards! it could not 
be; he should have imagined that his lameness would have saved him 
from that. Yet so it was ; the Prince de Talleyrand did play at bil- 
pr ae his nroeaeien tons considered “ee the most 

; y ; and so mayor sat the‘long evenin 
through, fited and unhappy, eth aathing to tell his wife, an 
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nothing to report to the Town Council when next it should meet.’ The 
disappointment was almost too bitter to be borne. 8 

“ Hope, however, did not desert him. He well knew that 
and his noble guest could not play at billiards the whole aight, so he sat 
a while waiting with patience, until they should grow tired of the game, 
and return to the fireside. And they did return as he had foreseen, and 
they did seat themselves comfortably, one on each side of the chimney. 

«« Now will they discuss their latest protocols !’ thought the little 
mayor, as he rubbed his hands in giee. Nox the prince was in high 
spirits, for he had won at billiards. The count was-in high spirits too, 
for he declared he had let him win ; and the whole conversation was en- 

by the discussion—eternal thrust and parry—attack and re- 
partee—which had so worried the mayor at dinner, and of which he 
could not at all see the wit—not he. 

“At last he was growing quite beside himself, when the prince 
arose ; which action was signal that the soirée was concluded, and that 
the different guests were free to retire. Yet he had not heard one 
single word of politics! What would he have to say at the conseil ? 
What could he tell his wife? She would greet him with reproaches‘on 
his return home, and would say that it was of little use such introduc- 
tions to the great, unless he knew better how to profit by them; for he 
felt that were he to talk till doomsday, he never should be able to per- 
suade her that he had heard not one word of politics. She would accuse 
him of having napped, as he always did, and always would do, de- 
spite of her admonition. 

“Well; the guests all withdrew, our excellent mayor among the 
number; but, as he passed the screen down yonder at the door, upon 
turning back to take a wistful glance at the blazing hearth, he per- 
ceived the count reseat himself in the great arm-chair he had quitted 
but for an instant, and the prince ensconced once more in the one he 
had occupied all the evening; he saw the latter draw forward a little 
gueridon which stood near, place upon it a roll of papers which he took 
from his pocket, and pointing to them, he heard him say to the count, ' 

at Toe see we have besogne enough before us. I hope you are not 
sleepy ?’ 

**« The curiosity, the ambition, the amour e of the mayor 

were all seoetoat and forgetting the risk “age. about slice re 
short, forgetting all but the opportunity of retrieving lost time—he slid 
himself into a chair which stood most invitingly near the door, in the 
shadow of the screen, and prepared to listen with due attention. 
_ ‘* There was a pause however, during which the prince rose slightly 
in his chair, to reach down one of the flambeaux from the mantelpiece, 
The mayor stretched forward eagerly, when his horror may be guessed ; 
for instead of unrolling the mysterious budget, the prince turned to 
the count, and said, | 

“* Before we begin upon this business, let us conclude the affair we 
were speaking of before dinner. I am sorry that you’ have reason to 
suspect the disaffection of the municipal council of our town; if so, 
I think your are quite right to have it remodelled. Whom did you 
say you would like to replace, the mayor ?’ 

‘* The functionary started, and uttered a deep groan, which no doubt 
prevented him from hearing the count’s answer; but the prince again 
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spoke, and asked his friend what he thought of the,present one. Of 

course the answer was. most humiliating for the poor victim, telling of 

apparent inaptitude for the office, of his impertinent familiarity, and of 

his eager inconvenient curiosity—until the unfortunate actually writhed 
ith the pain each word inflicted. ot 

*« When the unwelcome harangue was concluded, jthe prince arose to 
take a caraffe of water from the console, The poor mayor was.in an 
awful fright, for the action brought the prince immediately opposite to 
where he sat trembling and perspiring from head to foot. « prince 
poured the water into a tumbler and drank it off, and was about re- 
tiring to his seat, when his eye fell upon the figure of the poor little 
mayor, who would gladly at that moment have been a hundred feet 
below the earth. 7 

«“* Ah! Monsieur L.!° exclaimed he, ‘ why in the name of heaven 
have you been thus neglected? Ring, M. de Molé, here is our worthy 
friend L. actually freezing behind the screen, while waiting for some 
one to conduct him to his chamber. Mille pardons, Monsieur L., for 
this extraordinary neglect on the part of the servants.’ 

** The valet-de-chambre appeared. 

*** Conduct Monsieur L., immediately to his chamber,’ said the 
prince, significantly, ‘and see that the like forgetfulness never happens 
again with any of the visiters to this house. Bon soir, M. le Maire, 
bonne nuit, et dormez bien.” 

“‘ The trembling culprit hurried off without uttering a word, so great 
was his confusion, and departed the next morning at daybreak for his 
own home. 

“It is needless to say that the story of his removal from office was a 
hoax. The prince, in rising to reach the light from the chimney, had 
descried, in the looking-glass, the shadow of a figure on the opposite 
wall. His quick perceptions enabled him at once to guess to whom it 
belonged, from remembrance of the mayor's uneasy curiosity, and indis- 
creet requ to all that passed during dinner, and he felt determined 
to punish in his own coin the mean and cowardly listener. A wink at 
the count was sufficient ; he was not one to refuse a hiat, and together 
they thus fooled the victim to their heart’s content. 

**The story got abroad, and created great laughter throughout the 
whole country, and, as might be expected, the little Mayor of C., was 
ere long caricatured, pamphleted, and paragraphed into resigning, and 
it was only then that he was allowed to live in peace, and to forget his 
fatal visit to Valencay.” 

As my friend concluded his story the whist-table broke up, and the 
prince arising, moved towards the fire, where we were seated, and took 
the arm-chair which was always reserved for him. I must confess that 
at that identical moment I could enter into the feelings of the worthy 
me be of C., for I too longed for the moment when he would expand, 

share with us some of the varied riches of anecdote with which his 
mind was stored. 

It needed but a single spark to fire the train: the prince was en 
verve that evening, and I verily believe a whole volume might be filled 
with the bare leaves and cuttings of the ‘“ Flowers of Rhetoric,” with 
which he charmed us, If he did not possess, like the antique poet of 
Dante’s vision, the power of carrying us into the nether regions, his 
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charm was ter still, for at his beck he conjured up the shadows he 
wished 2a to bebisld; and made them pass in long atray before us: 

“One or two of the anecdotes I will''relaté’for the benefit of my 
readers, but they must’ not expect to find one jot of the ‘manner of the 
narrator—the piquancy, the verve, the irresistible charm which made 
the Prince de Talleyrand avowedly the ‘first story-teller of his day. If 
I can give but a faint idea of the style of conversation which enlivened 
the long evenings of autumn beneath the princely domes of valent 
it will be as much as I can hope to ‘accomplish, for the very watm 

and vivacity of the prince’s manner of relating renders it impossible to 
repeat his words, and memory fails to retrace the fairy chain by which 
imagination was so sportively held captive and inthralled. © 

The conversation had turned — nnie Scotland, and the prince, 
amid many regrets at his ‘ability to visit the land where dwelt so 
many of his best friends, expressed much curiosity respecting divers 
usages and customs of the Scotch, some of which are so unlike those 
of any other nation on the face of the globe. 

Among other things, he said he had ever felt an eager desire to wit- 
ness an example of second sight, and asked me many questions con- 
cerning this extraordinary gift; to which I was happily enabled to 
answer in a satisfactory manner, from having heard in my own family 
of many illustrations of this peculiarity, all witnessed and backed by 
the evidence of sundry old nurses and attendants, who had been for 
ages in the family, and of course believed without inquiry. 

My poor anecdotes, rough and uncouth as they were, seemed to in- 
terest the company—this kind of superstition being a thing unknown 
among the French, who, if they are gifted with the most florid wit, 
have certainly the driest imaginations of any people in Europe. 

‘¢ Somnambulism and the waking sleep might account for the origin 
of such a wild belief,” said one of the company. 

‘Or the foculty of fixing the mind with straining energy on’ one 
point,” said another. 

“Or, perhaps the sudden light—the quick vivid flash, which reveals 
to some strong and powerful minds rne PossiBvez, the True,” said the 

rince, 
oe I remember,” continued he, ‘upon one occasion having been 
gifted for one single instant with this unknown and nameless power. I 
know not to this moment whence it came; it has never once returned ; 
and yet upon that one occasion it saved my life; without that sudden 
and mysterious inspiration, I should not now be here to tell the tale. 
I had freighted a ship together with my friend Beaumetz. He wasa 
good fellow, Beaumetz, with whom I had ever lived on the most inti- 
mate terms; and in those stormy times, when it needed not only friend- 
ship to bind men together, but almost godlike courage to dare to show 
that friendship, I could not but prize most highly all his bold’ and 
loyal demonstrations of kindness and attachment tome. I had not a 
single reason to doubt his friendship ; on the contrary, he had-given 
me on several occasions most positive proofs of his sincere devotion 
to my interests and wellbeing. We had fled from France together, 
we had arrived at New York together, and together we had lived in 
perfect harmony during our stay there. So, after having resolved 
upon improving the little money that was left us by speculation, it was 
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5 agg am oreee ts together, that we freighted a 


India, to the goodly chance which had befriended us in our 
ectinie tind-deniges tank trosadeath, to veaters! ctr more together to 
brave the storms and perils of a yet longer and more adventurous 


, thing was embarked for our departure; bills were all paid 
and ret ls all taken, itty a oe el Se em en 
eager expectation—being to em at any hour y 
or night, in obedience to the warning of the captain. | 

“ This state of uncertainty seemed to irritate the temper of 
Beaumetz to an extraordinary degree, and unable to remain quietly at 
home, he hurried to and fro the city, with an eager, restless activity 
which at times excited my astonishment, for he had ever been remark- 
able for great calmness and placidity of temper. 

* One day he entered our lodging, evidently labouring under great 
excitement, although commanding himself to appear calm. I was en- 

at the moment writing letters to Europe, and looking over my 
shoulder, he said with forced gaiety, 

«What need to waste time in penning those letters? they will 
never reach their destination. Come with me, and let us take a turn 
on the Battery; perhaps the wind may be chopping round ; we may be 
nearer our departure than we imagine.’ 

** The day was very fine, although the wind was blowing hard, and I 
suffered myself to be persuaded. Beaumetz, I remembered afterwards 
displayed an unusual officiousness in aiding me to close my desk and 
put away my papers, handing me, with hurried eagerness, my, hat and 
cane, and doing other little services to quicken my departure, which’at 
the time I attributed to the restless desire for change, the love of activity 
with which he seemed to have been devoured during the whole period 
of our delay. 

* We walked through the crowded streets to the Battery. He had 
seized my arm, and hurried me along, seemingly in eager haste to ad- 
vance. n we had arrived on the broad esplanade, the glory then 
as now of the city of New York, Beaumetz quickened his step yet 
more, until we arrived close to the water’sedge. He talked loud and 

uickly, admiring in energetic terms the beauty of the scenery, the- 
rooklyn Heights, the shady groves of the island, the ships riding at 
anchor, and the busy scene on the peopled wharf; when suddenly he 
used in his mad incoherent discourse, for I had freed my arm from 
is grasp, and stood immovable before him. Staying his wild and rapid 
steps, I fixed my eyes upon his face. He turned aside, cowed and 


ed, 
see benmnete, I shouted ‘ you mean to murder me—you intend to 
throw me from the height into the sea below. Deny it, monster, if you 
can |" : 
“ The maniac stared at me for a moment, but I took — care" 
not to avert my gaze from his countenance, and he quailed beneath it. 


He stam a few incoherent words, and strove to pass me, but I 
barred his passage with extended arms. He looked vacantly right and 
left, and then flung himself upon my neck and burst into tears. 

“«* "Tis trae—'tis true, my friend. The thought has haunted me day 
and night, like @ flash from the lurid fire of hell. It was for this I 












brought you here. Look, you stand within a foot of the edge of the , 
in another instant the work would have been done!’ 

“The demon had left him ; his eye was still unsettled, and the white . 
foam stood in bubbles on his parched.lips ; but he was no longer tossed 
by the same mad excitement under which he had been labouring so 
long, for he suffered me to lead him home withdut a single word. A 
few days’ repose and silence, bleeding and abstinence, com y Te 
stored him to his former self, and what,is most extraordinary, the circum- 
stance was never mentioned between us. My rate was at work. It 
was during those few days of watching by the bedside of poor Beau- 
metz, that I received the letters from France, which announced to me the 
revocation of the decree which had sent me a wanderer to America. 
The Directoire had relented, and I was invited to return with all j 
I sought not to resist the appeal, and at once decided on leaving - 
metz to prosecute our speculation alone, and on returning to Paris im 
mediately. , 

“ The ew was cruel to poor Beaumetz, who was fully persuaded, I 
have no doubt, that it was in dread of another attack on his that i 
had now the wish to leave him. No argument I could make use of, 
no assurances of unchanged friendship, could shake his opinion; and 
our parting was a most stormy and painful one. I made over to him 
my interest in the ship which he had freighted together, and he de- 
parted for India, while I bent my course once more towards my belle 
France. 

‘‘ Once more in a position to assist my friends, my first thought was 
of Beaumetz, and one of my first acts was the cancelling of his death- 
warrant. I wrote to him to announce the joyful news, addressing m 
letter to the merchant at Calcutta to whom he had been recommended. 
In due time, receiving no answer, I wrote again ; but my letters were re- 
turned, with the information that the ship, which had sailed from New 
York some months before, and of which M. Beaumetz was supercargo, 
had not arrived, and that no tidings had been received of its fate, and 
that great fears were entertained of its total loss. 

‘“‘ The apprehension was justified, for from that day to this no tidings 
have ever been received of the ship, nor, alas! of my poor friend 
Beaumetz /” 

The prince paused a moment, seeming to collect his sad remem- 
brances of Beaumetz, and I could not but admire the singular 
fortune which had caused him to abandon his voyage to India. 
different might have been the fate of France, nay, of 9 1 had he 
sailed in that ship! Well may he have gained among his friends the . 
title of “‘ Fortune’s master !” 

“But what was really the motive of your first suspicion of the 
murderous intent of Beaumetz?” said oue of the or 

“I know not to this very hour,” replied the Prince de Talleyrand ; “ it 
was not his eye, for I was not looking at him at the moment, I was gazing 
at the sublime view which he himself was pointing out to my notice;— 
it was not in the tone of his voice either, in which lay the warning of my 
danger ; it was a sudden and mysterious impulse for which I have never 
been able to account—one of those startling and fearful mysteries 
which even the strongest minds are contented to accept without in- 
quiry, being satisfied that such things are, and never daring to ask 
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wherefore. Many persons, the Illuminés for example, who ruled the 
monde phi ique for so long a period, have ascribed this sudden 
revelation of the hidden racru entirely to the effects of magnetism, 
and there are instances well known, 2 tacks the great masters of the 
art have been able to produce the same effect at pleasure. Cagliostro, 
to whom I once mentioned the circumstance, had often obtained the 
same results by his wonderful powers of magnetism.” 

‘* What, mon prince, have you ever seen Cagliostro?” exclaimed the 
fair Duchess de V., raising her head from tapestry frame, -and 
gazing into the prince’s-face with an amusing expression of wonder and 

awe. 

“ Ay, that have I,” returned the prince, gravely ; ‘‘ often have I seen 
him, fair lady, and am not of those who condemn him at once without 
examination, unthinkingly, as an impostor; for the man believed him- 
self; no wonder then that he could so easily persuade others.” 

“ Oh now do tell us something about this Cagliosiro !” exelaimed the 
young duchess, shaking back her fair ringlets as she leant eagerly for- 
ward, and laid her white and jewelled hand upon the elbow of the 
prince's chair; ‘‘do tell us all about your interview with the famous 
a aN but mind, tell us the truth. Where did he live ?—how did 
he look ?—what did he wear?” 

** Nay,” returned the prince, smiling, ‘‘ were I to tell all I know con- 
cerning him, my story would not be done till to-morrow night, at this 
same hour.” 

We all involuntarily followed the direction of his gaze towards the 
clock upon the mantelpiece. Alas! the hand was wearing round, and 
stood within a very few minutes of the hour of one. 

‘* We must defer the story of Cagliostro’s wonders till another 
time,” said he, ‘‘ but you shall not lose by waiting. Vous n'y perdrez 
rien, madame. But you shall sleep ¢his night at least in peace ; which 
you might never do again should you happen to delieve! So, mes- 
sieurs, nuit—da demain.” 

He arose. Of course the whole assembly followed the movement, 
and in a few moments each one had retired. 

My chamber was in one of the turrets which form the corner towers 
of the chateau, and by a most singular piece of good fortune I found 
that it was close to that of my friend. e lingered some few minutes, 
taper in hand, — the threshold, and with his usual kindness C. pro- 
posed to.me, as he took his leave for the night, to conduct mé through 
the chAteau and grounds on the morrow. 

“* We are all independent here,” said he; “ you must not feel sur- 
prised if you are left to cater for your own amusement until dinner, for 
each one does what is right in his own eyes, and the morrow’s plans are 
determined on before night ; so that interlopers must necessarily be ex- 
cluded, for the first day at least. But you shall not be quite aban- 
doned ; I will be with you betimes in the morning, and we shall have 
ample occupation for a long day, in wandering over the beauties of this 

which must some day become one of the most celebrated spots 
our country.” 


He left me, and I soon sank to sleep, dreaming of all I had seen and 
heard, and with anticipations too of what more I was to see and hear 
before I took my departure from Valengay. ' 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE COURT OF CUPID; 
WITH REMARKS UPON THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Tas most ancient tribunal, not only in England, but,in all the 
world, has, by some.odd mischance or oversight, the. notice of 
the many grave writers who have learnedly treated of all other. courts 
of justice or injustice, of equity or iniquity. That such a court existed 
in the old world, is as certain as that the old world.was once a young 
and blooming one. The writer capable. of contradicting, this. asser- 
tion, would deny that Venus had her Court of Queen’s h in Cy- 
prus, and would show himself scandalously ignorant of the laws and 
institutions of the Paphian gynocracy. Let us have no cavilling about 
names; the Judge Cupid of the Latins is the same as the Chief Justice 
Eros of the Greeks, and. the latter is as like the Lord Chancellor 
Love of the British, as one of Venus’s pigeons is like another, 

We may be told that Fleta makes no mention of the tribunal 
we speak of, and that Judge Cupid is never once alluded to by 
Fortescue, or a rule of his court hinted at by Bracton. But it 
would have been unpardonable irrelevance in those gray-beards, had 
they introduced the subject. Love in Blackstone would be as ab- 
surd as Blackstone in love, and a passion in Lord Mansfield as un- 
seemly as Lord Mansfield in a passion. What have lawyers to do with 
love-suits, any more than lovers with lawsuits? and who would not 
think a discussion on contingent remainders out of place in the Reports 
of Sir John Suckling, the Year-books of Cowley, or the Commentaries 
of Anacreon or Moore? The great authorities upon the law and 
practice of the high court under consideration, are, of course, the 
poets, who have been, time out of mind, its clerks and prothonotaries— 
the lovers, who have been its suitors—or the numerous corps of lady’s- 
maids and match-makers who correspond with conveyancers, advocates, 
attorneys, and solicitors in our courts of law. From these authorities 
we have been endeavouring to cull all the information obtainable upon 
a subject as soft as it is serious, and as grave as it is gay. We con- 
fess we have sought in vain for any tenderness in Tidd, any passion in 
Preston, any charms in Chitty, any love in Littleton, any sweetness in 
Sugden, any thing arch in Archbold, or any thing pastoral even in 
Shepherd’s Touchstone. 

That Cupid's court is invisible, is no objection to the tribunal, or the 
slightest ground for questioning its existence. Has one shepherdess 
or swain out of one hundred ever seen the Court of Common Pleas, 
or had ocular evidence jof the Exchequer? The Court of Chancery 
is just as invisible to the bulk of the people of England as the Court 
of Cupid, how unlike soever the Genius of Litigation may be to the 
God of Love. We grant the invisibility of the tribunal, which, in 
fact, like its ubiquity and its omnipotence, is only a proof of its divine 
and Olympian jurisdiction. It resembles, in one respect, the Quecn’s 
Bench, which is said to be ambulant, or attendant upon her ma- 
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jesty’s sacred person, in all. her progresses and rovings.. Inlike man- 
ny Chief Justice Love attends the whereabouts of Venus, his queen- 
mother, although instead of being ambulant, he is often volant and 
volatile. - 6: * 

As he haz never been seen in his judicial wig and robes, it is impos- 
sible to say, with any precision, how he{looks in his official garb ; but it 
is easy to guess that. he must cut a very distinguished figure; for we 
have only to go into Westminster Hall, and imagine one of our com- 
mon-law judges accommodated with Cupid’s chubby face and laugh- 
ing eyes, instead of his own wows phystognomy, file maha st and 

own mopi mousing for precedents, and haggard peer- 
ing into Peere Williams. 


upid carries no sword, because he does not want one, being pro- 
vided with his bow and arrows, with which he executes his writs and 
with a tch, a celerity, and a vigour, perfectly unknown 


to the men of Li inn and the Temple. Yet, though he does not 


wear a sword himself, he commands those who do, and is known to 
have served his latitats upon the greatest warriors and pores upon 
earth—for example, upon Field-marshal Achilles and Major-general 
Cesar. The recorded cases of resistance to love-processes are but 
few ; it is said that Cupid’s writs did not run in the camp of pig 
any more than Queen Victoria’s do in the realms of Connemara; but 
we may be certain that Scipio was punished for contempt of court, 
just as the Blakes and Martins are when the law lays hold of them, 
which is certainly not an everyday occurrence. 

The reason that Cupid in general holds no balance, is not that there 
is no equity in love affairs, but that his godship is more concerned with 
a with Libra. However, there are occasions when Love, as 

as Themis, is furnished with a pair of scales. When there is any 
thing commercial, or of the nature of barter and huxtering, in love-affairs, 
this apparatus is indispensable. Sometimes the commodities weighed 
together are wealth and beauty, sometimes beauty and rank, sometimes 
rank and opulence, sometimes opulence and talent; but the most com- 
mon of all weighing transactions is, when purse is weighed against 
purse, and fortune against settlement. : 

In the Court of Cupid the legal language differs considerably from 
that of the Common Pleas or Queen’s Bench. A passion, in the for- 
mer, is the parallel to an action in the latter; and although the plain- 
tiffs in Banco Cupidinis are sometimes called suitors, they are more 
usually styled jovers or wooers. The la of the lawyer has its 
exact counterpart in the proceeding by lover called the love-elegy 
or sonnet, forms and precedents for which instruments are to be found 
in abundance in the text-books of Ovid, Petrarch, Shenstone, and 
other eminent practitioners in hove pies: There is a difference of 
some importance in the way that the pleadings commence in the two 


; for whereas in law the suit begins with a declaration, in 
proceedings are often pretty far advanced before a declaration 
or filed. In many love cases the declaration .ends the suit. 
when the fair defendant is particularly cold and unpro-. 
‘the plaintiff enters a nolle prosequi, or abandons his 
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The pleadings in action of law are remarkably heavy and unin« 
teresting, to all whose facts are not formed on Bacon’s. lent, or 
Comyn’s Digest ; but on the contrary, there is no more popular, more 

or more fashionable ing than the whole of the record in 
an action at love tried, or for trial, Judge Cupid. Such records 
are sometimes called novels, sometimes romances, sometimes love-tales, 
the latter designation closely resembling what is called in our law- 
French, the conte, or story, told in the plai s declaration, from 
which our English word count has been d - In this point of view, 
“ on Pleading” is a work of the sate nature as the “ Origi- 
nal. Letters,” or the play of ““Romeo and Juliet;” and Scott 
and Shakspeare may be said to have been acquainted with the prac- 
tices of the two jurisdictions, if they did not both actually hold offices 
 Ouroesly eavegh, the object sought in both ystems of plating ts 

i e object sought in bot so i 

issue ; and itie in both a point of great moment that the A row should 
be well-knit. Demurring, too, is a daily practice in the love-courts ; 
the lady frequently demurs of her own accord to the gentleman’s de- 
claration, and she is still more commonly advised to do so by her coun- 
sel learned in love—for example, an aunt, a mother, or a guardian. 
These demurrers are generally to the plaintiff's fortune and p 
and joinder in demurrer is when the suitor admits the fact of poverty 
in presenti, and bleak anticipations in futuro, but refers the matter to 
the court within, and leaves it to the decision of the fair one’s 
heart. 

The heart, in fact, is Cupid’s aula regia, where he sits “ in bank,” 
and the banks which he loves are sometimes banks of violets and roses, 
sometimes the Bank of England, or Coutts’s. In the heart he k 
his terms and his vacations; there are his writs returnable; there ta 
place love’s trials; there he receives affidavits of truth and con- 
stancy, which he sometimes orders to be taken off the file for per- 
ury. 

: When a suitor at law is defeated, he is saidto be cast ; when a plain- 
tiff in love is rejected, he is said to be down-cast. Frequently he is 
down-cast with damages and costs—damages to his health and costs’ to 
his pocket. His passion sounds in damages, when he indites a queru- 
lous letter, or a lugubrious sonnet, addressed to the fair defendant who 
has cast him. He is then, too, to use another legal phrase ‘‘ in miseri- 
cordia,” or in mercy ; and what spectacle indeed can be more afflicting ? 
But the difficulty 1s often as great in love as'in law, to bring the mat- 
ter to an issue. The means of delay are as abundant in the one as in 
the other, and the best parallel for a cause in Chancery is occasionally 
a suit in the Court of Cupid. Sometimes the parties grow old before a 
case is decided, in which the declaration was perhaps filed when both 
were in their teens. The lover declares ere he has a beard on his lip; 
and before he wins or loses the suit, he is qualified to relate the history 
of half a century, from his personal reminiscences. We have known a 
suit at love to have been pending for a score of years, and then have 
we seen it referred by the court to Master Interest, or Master Parsi- 
mony, to report upon the “ quid quo,” and settle the balance ‘be- 
tween prudence and passion. When a love-case once gets into the 
c 2 | 
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master’s office, it is as past all settlement, as when a cause 
Sete cslawer novee soe ox ror nipeaced san sega 


It is a great mistake to think’ that Cupid decides all cases upon the 
principles of common love; or, if he does,common love is vastly like 
‘common law, and ‘as tedious and interminable in its proc yay 
have closely examined into the constitution of this , and ‘we 
have clearly ascertained that it resembles the Court of Exchequer in 
having more sides than one. The Court of Cupid has its: Love-side 
-and its Reventie-side. “When the suit is on the latter, the god of mo- 
ney sits as assessor to the god of love, and Baron Cupid is frequently 
influenced or overruled by Baron Mammon. The latter, no doubt, 
often makes very discreet tions, and if his opinion be altogether 
disregarded the decree is seldom founded in wisdom, and proceedings 
dire institated to’ reverse it when it is too late. Mammon often com- 
: that Cupid is too apt to decide cases in chamber,‘and Cupid ob- 
to Mammon that human happiness lies as much in men’s hearts . 
asin their purses. Shakspeare, an ancient clerk of the court, seems to 
rs of opinion that its decisions " 9 — et is ~ between 
e suggestions of prudence and the impulses of passion. i 
of the original wks the Court of hoveltiee uses this senmedbeaer rd 
pression, 
By his dest arrow, with the golden head! 


Perhaps the most perfect shaft of all is that which is feathered by 
‘Venus, and headed by Mercury, or Plutus. This is the writ that runs 
through the province of the understanding, as well as through the 
shire of the heart, and which Mr. Sheriff Hymen executes with the 
greatest facility and satisfaction. 

Love has his faults in his judicial capacity no less than the judges of 
inferior courts. Blind as he is said to be, he discovers a most scanda- 
lous partiality for beauty, and he seldom pronounces in favour of a very 
plain suitor, without insisting on a round sum of money for his sen- 
tence. In fact, Chancellor Bacon was not more corrupt than Chancel- 
Jor Love; who is often truly a Vice-chuncellor, and decides cases in 
the teeth of common sense, under the influence of passion or pelf. 
Sometimes his decisions are so gross that, like the decrees of other tri- 
bunals, they are overruled by the House of Lords; which has a process 
called a divorce, for rescinding the judgments of my Lord Cupid.’ But 
what is more heinous still, he is continually reversing his own deci- 
sions ; so that there is nothing so hard as to say what is the practice of 
his court. In fact, he laughs at consistency, and often determines the 
cause on & prima facie view, in defiance of all the precedents. 

_ Recently, in a day-dream, we were present at a sitting of the court 

of my Lord Cupid. He was perched upon a heap of lilies and roses, by 
way of a woolsack, while his assessor on the Revenue side, sat upon a 
huge roll of bank-notes, and looked as unlike his brother baron &s'Sin- 
gleton was to Betsworth. cp et clay (hatin little fountains 


of blue 2 hg lightnings ; those of ammon seemed actuall 
to cousist of a couple old guineas of the reign of George III, 
as tumble out of arcient stockings, when some miserly curmudgeon has 
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to his'last account. Before Cupid, on.a velvet cushion, were Jaid’ 
bow and} quiver, the latter full of arrows,some headed with gold, 
some with diamonds, some with rubies, some with simple thorns from 

the Paphian rose-tree; many were curiously barbed, and not a few 
had been dipped in a peculiar mortal venom, of his own distilling 
The canopy over the bench was a bower of myrtle, twined, out of com- 
pliment to the revenue side, with laburnums, which dropped their 
golden blossoms into the lap of Mr. Baron Mammon, who adm n 

with his! yellow eyes, and stuck a bunch of them into one sleeve of his 
wig. Over the canopy a the royal arms of Cyprus; the sup- 
porters were a pair of turtle-doves, baisant, and the armorial bearings 
consisted of a multitude of devices, emblematic of ‘la belle passion,” 
all upon a field azure, to represent the fabulous issuing of Venus from 
the sea-foam. 

Under the bench sat two registrars or prothonotaries, one belonging 
to each Justice. Cupid’s officer strongly resembled Mr. Thomas 
Moore; he had a book before him of rose-leaves, in which he entered 
the rules of the court, and he occasionally opened a little emerald-knife, 
and mended a dove-quill pen, which he then dipped in an ink-bottle 
made in the shape of a heart, and filled with a beautiful rosy ink, as 
like as possible to pink champagne. 

Suddenly, silence was proclaimed, and Cupid, with the most enter= 
taining gravity, nodded to the Queen’s Attorney-general, and asked 
him if he had any thing to move? 

The Attorney bowed, and said he rose in the case of Discretion v. 
Impulse, to apply for an injunction to restrain the defendant from fol- 
lowing her own vagaries, 

Lord Cupid.—State the grounds of your motion. 

Attorney-general.—1 move, my lord, upon affidavit of insufficient 
means. There has been an inquisition by Mr. Sheriff Mainchance; and 
return is nil, 

Here the prothonotary stood upon tip-toe, and whispered something 
to Baron Cupid, with whom he seemed to be on the most familiar 
terms. 

Lord Cupid:—You cannot make that motion on this. side of the 
court, Mr. Attorney. 

Attorney-general.—Well, my lord, your learned brother will hear it. 

_ Lord Cupid.—Very likely. 

And he winked at his merry officer, who instantly began to hum a 

tune so audibly, that I caught the words, 


Drink to her who long 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh, 


The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy. 


FF 


When Mr. Baron Mammon was applied to, his eyes rolled ri 
round in his head, until I saw the other sides of the guineas w 
served him for an optical apparatus. 
Baron Mammon.—Take your injunction. 
_ Cupid fluttered and played pony with one of his mother’s doves ; 
Mr. Prothonotary Moore stuc 


his pen in his ear, muttered some- 
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very melodiously, about a “cold world,” and methought 1 


As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation, 

) ere sunshine and smiles must be equally rare, 

_Did they want a of cold hearts for that station, 
Heav'n knows we have plenty on earth we could spare. 


Several counsel learned in love rosé successively to make motions 
im a@ variety of causes. 

Mr. red in the case of Tender v. Flint; in this case 
the process of the court had been resisted, and the plaintiff had suf- 
fured severely from the cruelty of the fair defendant. 

Lord Cupid.—What do you move for, Mr. Pathos ? 

» Mr. P.—An attachment, my lord. 

Baron Mammon.—But, suppose the defendant won't be attached ? 
Does any one appear for the lady ? . 

Mr. Frost.—I1 do: the plaintiff, my lord, is a cornet of dragoons, 
and has nothing but his commission in the world. 

Mr. Pathos.—What has that to do with the matter ? 

Mr. Frost.—Every thing to do with it. 

Lord — cannot agree with you, Mr. Frost. 

Baron Mammon.—I am sorry to differ with my learned brother; but 
I think there is'a great deal in the point. 

Mr. Pathos.—We have affidavits that the plaintiff is a handsome 
yovng man, that his mustaches are black, and that his uniform is mag- 

t. 
. Mr. Frost.-We have counter affidavits that his objeet in marrying 
is wa his tailor’s bills, and a large demand for ices and Roman 
unch, 
: Mr. Pathos.—The fact is, the defendant in this case is under the 
influence of her guardian. 
Lord Cupid.—Is that sworn. 
» Mr. Pathos.—No, my lord ; but we are ready to swear it. 

Lord Cupid.—Then amend your affidavits, and apply to the court 
against the guardian. 

Mr. Frost.—We must have our costs. 

Baron Mammon.— Decidedly. \ 

In the next case the plaintiff was a bashful young man, who pleaded 
his cause in person, and applied for the aid of the court against a: re- 
cusant beauty. The plaintiff was in a miserable plight, “as pale as 
lily and thin as a wand,” and excited the greatest compassion in the 
court. This was not a proceeding on the Revenue side, and Baron 
Mammon amused himself, while it lasted, counting over a bag of sove- 
reigns. As soon as the tale was told, Lord Cupid consulted With his 
— clerk, and, after a few moments, addressing the. plaintiff, 


22 
beat 


Why so paleand wan, fond lover, 
Prythee why 20 pale? 
you, if looking well won’t move her, 
king ill avail ? 


His lordship then quoted the decision of the court in a very ancient 
case, where it had been ruled that “ faint heart never won fair lady,” 


Thin 
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and added that, like the other gods, he should be to 
those that helped themselves; but that he did eee my geen 

A vapplied for a writ of “‘ne exeat against a 
gentleman who was under a matrimonial ewbich' hows suse 
pected of a desire to break off, “ contrary to the statute,” &c. 

Lord Cupid.—Have the parties been attached ? 

The answer was in the negative, on which the motion was refused, 
with a suggestion from Baron Mammon, that the plaintiff should bring 

The next case was en action of trover, to recover a number of love- 
letters which the plaintiff averred had been made use of by the de- 
fendant, to make him ridiculous in the eyes of a third party, “quo 
minus,” &c.—(the usual clause to bring a case within the jurisdiction 
of the exchequer.) 

se gure em in — the trial, and the court was 
convulsed with laughter, particu at the most pathetic passages, 
where the writer alluded A ypreeein se Thisbe, agin of hang- 
ing himself from a willow-tree. There were so many quotations fromm 
Mr. Moore’s songs, that Lord Cupid remarked, that the plaintiff must 
have had access to the books of the court, and it turned out that he 
was a young solicitor, who had fallen in love in the course of the long 
vacation. The jury could not agree, and so the matter terminated. 

Several applications were made, founded upon affrays alleged to have 
occurred between different new-married cou pending their respec- 
tive honey-moons. The court doubted its jurisdiction. Were not 
these cases for Judge Hymen? 

Serjeant Jessamine moved to extend the time of the honey-moon 
in @ matrimonial cause. This was clearly within their lordship’s ju- 
risdiction. | 

one within mine, premees 2 said Baron Mammon. * mae) 

Attorney-general said he was instructed upon the the 
crown (of Venus) to oppose the motion. There had sow ar as- 
sault and battery committed by one of the parties in this case upon the 
other. He had affidavits by parties in the neighbourhood of the ap- 
plicants, who deposed that if the honey-moon was further protracted, 
they would be compelled to remove to other parts of the town. There 
was a fracas from morning to night. 

Lord Cupid observed, that when marriage commenced with an en- 
agement, there was nothing wonderful in a battle after it. Perhaps 
the battery in the present case was a loving one. If so, the motion 
might be granted, ‘‘ non obstante rixd.” 

Mr. Myrtle.—It-is so ruled, my lord, in a celebrated case in Te- 
rence’s reports. ‘¢ Iree amatorum redintegratio amoris.” 

Attorney-general.—The circumstances were not the same. 

Court.—I think I must extend the time. The crown herself = 
ceeds by molliter manus in certain cases. Does she not, Mr. Pro- 
thonotary ? 

Prothonotary.—Yes, my lord. See Third Horace, Carmen 26. 
* Sublimi flagello tange Chloén,” &c. 

“The crier (an elegiac poet, who was glad of the situation, as his 
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eee ely coteaied teara) next called on the case of Pigeon and 

This was bill and cross bill, filed for specific performance of a nuptial 
contract. The court asked tee rato and defendantwee 0 
age : counsel replied that were, ‘been so any time uring 
the last forty year Per :—* What business have they here ? 


eg ly arranged that Baron Mammon should hear the case in 

The next case was an action upon a kiss. The defendant denied te- 
ceipt: the plaintiff joined issue on the fact, and put an averment-on 
the record, that he was ready and willing to pay the defendant over 
again, tendering the kiss in-open court. Judge Cupid said. it was a 
handsome offer, and thought that a fair defendant would not refuse it. 
Baron Mammon asked to see the money counts, but there were none 
in the declaration, which went upon love only. At length counsel for 
defendant om oe and - consent was oe of court, the 
prothonotary demanding and receiving a kiss for his fee. : 

The next was an action.on a sonnet. The plaintiff set forth his 
verses, and claimed the lady's heart, with damages and costs. The 
lady pleaded that the verses were bad. The plaintiff-took issue on the 
poetical merits of his case, and put himself on his country. Per 
Curiam.—This was not a fit case to go to a jury, who could not pro- 
perly try a question of the kind, Let there be areference to the officer, 
and jet the verdict be entered according to his report. 

Mr. Moore looked at the pleadings, and found the verses. were his 
own. Verdict for the plaintiff, but no costs, as a fraud had been prac- 
tised on the defendant. 

Defendant’s counsel gave notice they would appeal against the de- 
cision of the court, by writ of error, to the House of ies. 

Mr. Serjeant Primrose applied for an'injunction to restrain Harpagon 
Hardy, Esq., from committing waste upon a certain bower of roses 
and eglantine, in which his daughters and nieces were in the habitof in- | 
nocently, harmlessly, and inoffensively taking tea, in company with 
divers and sundry officers of a regiment in her majesty’s. services 
Judge Cupid was on the point of referring the case to his learned 
brother, but on turning to him for that purpose, he found that Baron 
Mammon was fast asleep (overpowered by the trial of the sonnet case), 
and winking mischievously at his registrar, he said, 

** Take an injunction.” ; 

At the same moment I thought that a great multitude of doves flew 
into court, through a window that was open, and the flapping of so 
a wings dissipated the reverie, and left me poring over Sugden on 

wers. " 
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“NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO, THE COURTS. OF VIENNA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, AND NAPLES: ~~ 


BY THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


.. Saturday, Aug. 22, 1840.—Amone the various vexations of life (I 
mean not to include the real ills, but to speak of the numberless trifles 
that irritate and annoy one), few things are more di than the 
appearance of one’s maid by one’s bedside at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with a candle in her hand. It was, however, my fate to suffer 
from. such visitation on the abovementioned day, when after quickly 
completing our preparations, we hurried to the Tower-stairs, and em- 
barked on board the Giraffe steamer, which was to start for Rotterdam 
precisely at seven. | 

» Leaving England, however agreeable our prospects, however bright 
our anticipations may be, always gives rise to anxious and mournful 
thoughts; the mind tries to pierce the long impenetrable vista before 
it, and to divine what the coming months may have in store, of good or 
ill, and the uncertainty in which it remains after all its efforts, leaves a 
shade of fear and gloom. 

I was roused from these reflections by an old foreigner coming on’ 
board, quarrelling with a waterman, who had tried to cheat him of a 
shilling. He was a respectable-looking man, and began a piteous com- 
plaint, of the impositions, of English people in their dealings: with 
strangers. I could not help observing, while commiserating this vic- 
tim of cab-drivers and watermen, that foreigners have their revenge 
when English people wander abroad. 

Two cabins and a saloon were on deck, and to one of the former I 
soon retreated, and succeeded in making myself tolerably comfortable. 
The advantage of not going below is so great that I am surprised this: 
arrangement is not more universal, The enjoyment of light and fresh 
air gteatly alleviates, if it does not altogether prevent, suffering. : 

The weather was lovely, and for the first seven hours we glided on 
without apparent motion. The night was hot, with frequent flashes of 
lightning, the sea became rough, and most of the passengers were ill. 
At two o’clock in the morning we stopped, as 1 was informed, for 
want of water—a singular deficiency in the middle of the sea! At 
seven o'clock however we proceeded, and having taken in a Dutch 
pilot, and been boarded by a custom-house officer, we reached Rotter- 
dam at twelve, and were received by the consul, Sir Alexander Ferrier, 
who conducted us to the Hétel des Pays Bas. 

Being Sunday, all the people were dressed in their gayest attire, and 
the promenade was full, and looked very gay; but after spending 
thirty hours in a steamer, we were more inclined to rest than to explore. 
Since I was at Rotterdam, four years ago, the navigation of the Rhine 
has greatly progressed; the boats are numerous, and, as we were 

ld, are admirably managed, and, from the great competition, the fares 
are reduced very low. 











Narrative of a Visit to the Courts of Vienna, fe. 


in (at whose m academy, near Namur, our 
tp Ceaphenty ensios’ , and decid cea by Brussels to see him. 
Accordingly we hired the pavilion of a steamer, that was to start 
for-Antwerp that night, and perform her ps in twelve hours. I 
cannot say much for the cleanliness of this temporary habitation, but 
it would be unjust to deny its due; I never, during a renee 
ence, heard such a noise ; Bedlam seemed broke loose all night, and I 
was very glad when we arrived, soon after one o'clock, at Antwerp ; and 
leaving the luggage to be examined at the custom-house, and conveyed 
taaien silinayy wnees do Mevane Ghd ‘a ot four Coes wo Seseunes 


The town was in a great bustle, this being the last of the fifteen days 
devoted to the féte of Reubens. All the vessels had their colours 
flying ; the people wore their gayest dresses, and crowds were assem- 
ing to crown the statue of the great painter, of whom they are so 

This ceremony only occurs once in a hundred years, 
this is but the second time it has been celebrated. Fine triumphal 
arches had been erected ; but I was told the finest sight of all was the 
illumination of the shipping with coloured lamps. This had cost the 
town 5000/. 

The cathedral is a beautiful Gothic building, with a lovely tower and 
_— the second tower was never finished. Ruben’s ‘“‘ Descent from 

e Cross” is a magnificent picture, and very superior to its companion; 
‘* the Ascent.” Ascension is over the altar, and is also splendid, 
and as we stood, the rays of the sun fell on it, and showed it to the 
greatest advantage. 

From hence we hurried to the Musée, where the Crucifixion, also by 
Rubens, claims the traveller’s admiration. There are many others by 
the same master, and the collection is rich in Vandykes; but unforiu- 
nately we had not time to examine them, or to go to the church of St. 
Jaques, which contains some splendid paintings. 

e paid a se visit to Mr. Baillie, the great shawl-merchant, 
and bought some of the wondrous black silk for which Antwerp ‘is 
famed. We then drove to the railway, where we found a scene of un- 
equalled confusion. In consequence of the “ féte,” 10,000 people re- 
quired accommodation. The directors put on more carriages, and 

patience. We had great difficulty in getting places, and 
only succeeded after a scuffle between Lord L. and some pert priest. 
The trains on this railway are not fast, and make four stoppages 
between Brussels and Antwerp, a distance of thirty miles. The longest 
is at Mechlin, from whence all the railways branch. They are managed 
by the government, and said to be by no means so lucrative as when 
they were in the hands of the commercial and contracting parties, I 
was told that now they hardly pay themselves, whereas before the pro- 
fits were immense. 
The old tower at Mechlin is very pi ue, though quite unfi- 
nished. There are fine pictures in the church, but we could not remain 


to see them. 
“apeenies is a great charm in Brussels, owing to its cleanliness, 
brightness, and gaiety, and the clear atmosphere and blue sky. The 
smart shops, wide streets, and regular buildings, always remind me of 
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Paris, without its drawbacks of noise and confusion. When here, four 


years we visited the Prince of Orange's palace, and exp all 
sreouriecition ef the place, but our séjour this was productive of 
little. incident. I went over the and not resist 


making some purchases, The cuisine of the was so bad, that we 
had recourse to a restaurateur, where we, however, fared no better. 
The little carriages, or flys, called “‘ vigilantes” are particularly conve- 

After spending nearly a week at Brussels, we left it on Monday, the 
31st, by the early train, which goes first to Mechlin, and from thence 
by Tirlement to Ans, a little distance from Liége. Heretwe were 
obliged to scramble into omnibuses of the worst description, that 
threatened dislocation to the bones and distraction to the head, by the 
noise and shaking, as we jumbled on to the best inn (the Pavillon’ 
Anglais). The railway travelling has the undoubted advantage of en- 
abling one to move from ery to place with great rapidity, but its 
drawbacks are innumerable; the noise, the smell, the jar, and above 
all, the being brought into contact with all kinds and conditions of 

e. 

On this occasion there was’a large collection of priests, and a lady of not 
very refined appearance, who confided to me a long story of her being 
too late for one train, and missing another, while she drank a glass of 
eeu sucrée, and finally declared that she had found herself at Brussels, 
meaning to be at Liége, without her sac de nuit, which she assured me 
contained 1500 francs. 

A picturesque-looking man, in a green costume, and Louis Qua- 
torze boots, whose appearance was that of a half Spanish brigand, half 
players also accompanied us. On getting into the omnibus the lady, 

ith great glee, informed me, 

** J’ai tout retrouvé, jusqu’a mon ombrelle.” 

We dined at Liége, and posted on to Aix-la-Chapelle, where we 
arrived late, having passed the Prussian frontier, where the custom- 
house officers were civil, and did not unpack or meddle with any thing 
we had except a ham, on which they enforced duty. The railroad is to: 
be continued to Cologne, which will much facilitate travelling. We 
remained but one night at Aix, which was full of people. Itook a 
bath, but cannot say that I liked the experiment. Napoleon’s famous 
bath no longer exists. 

On arriving: at Cologne, after a hot, dusty drive, we immediately 
visited the cathedral, which has never been completed. ‘There are 
numerous wild legends respecting this pile, one of which states, that: 
the devil furnished the plan; but in consequence of the architect 
having failed in his part of the ccmpact, his satanic yo pr en 
the design, and nobody else has been able to imitate it. King of 
Prussia has sent lately to have an estimate of the ex of finishing 
it, and the valuation amounted to four millions of thalers—about a 
million sterling. It is a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, and 
contains many objects of interest, among which is the shrine of the 
three. Kings of Cologne. The heart of Marie de Medicis is said to be 
ge within the walls of this church. The painted glass is beau 












of air ight ad were not melted by wanges y was 
to, have sailed at six, but of that we were not aware, and were conse- 
quently nearly left behind. In fact, the vessel had left the place of 
mabaskation, but om seeing us arrive, the captain very. civilly. put 


We passed Bonn and. the Drachenfels, both of . which. disap- 
pointed me, and at four.o’clock we arrived at Coblentz, which.is. fi 
situated. A picturesque bridge of boats connects it with) the citadel 
of Ehrenbreitstein, bristling with its embrasures and lines of artillery, 
on the opposite side of the river. 

There are several fine large inns at Coblentz, looking towards the 
quay. We had nice rooms at |’Hétel du Géant, where we were to 

the night, the steamer remaining till seven o'clock the next morn- 

. We took a walk in the evening, and discovering an excellent 
bookseller’s, purchased some books, and then c the bridge of 
boats. The effect of the scenery at night was very striking ; ‘‘ the wide 
and winding Rhine,” smooth as a mirror, gave back the thousand lights 
from the old Gothic windows and gable ends of the numerous edifices. 
The weather was worthy of a southern clime, not a breath of wind, not 
a vestige of damp; and a clear full moon completed the charm of this 
lovely scene, 

Next morning, September 4th, we continued ci ste The 
scenery after Coblentz becomes much more grand. We some 
old castles, and many picturesque crags and hills, feathered down to 
the water's edge with wild and luxuriant foliage. The prettiest seemed 
to me a possession of Prince Frederic of Prussia. This castle has been 
repaired and rendered habitable, and must be in summer a delightful 
residence. It is situated halfway up a rocky hill, and perched like an 
eagle’s nest, in a most romantic situation, and commands no doubt-a 


eer view. 

e landed at four o'clock at Mayence, which appeared:a dismal old 
fortified town, and after getting our letters, we crossed the bridge of 
boats, which is here thrown over the Rhine, and found ourselves at.the 
reilway-office. Here, as usual, there seemed much confusion, and we 
discovered, when too late, that our carriages ought to have been landed 
at Biberich, and that they must now post to Wiesbaden. After waiting 
an hour in the travellers’ room, poisoned by thick smoke from the per- 
severing Germans’ cigars, and after nearly taking the wrong train, 
which would haye deposited us at Frankfort, we were conveyed, during 
a tremendous thunderstorm and torrents of rain, to Wiesbaden, where 


we determined to rest a few days, and found tolerable rooms at the 
Hétel de la Rose. 


* 


_» This town is larger than I expected, and remarkably clean and well 
built. It was very full, but we found no one of our acquaintance. 
The waters are hot, and are considered very efficacious for. gout and 
‘theumatism. I can imagine that to an invalid in search of health and 
















repose, this ‘place would be’ a most 
who do not ‘drink the waters, or take the 
ment itt excitement, it certainly would not 

‘At six o'clock in the morning, the 
people flock to’ the well, where t 

> 
nutes between each ; they then hurry'to the baths, where they remain 
twenty: minutes, and after their breakfast the day is spent tag | 
lounging, and idling about. The walks at’ en aré pretty, 
there is a fine square, built of white stone, with a large room for p 
and réunion, and a 7 of shops on ‘each’ side, under @ coloniade. 
The shops to be all of an inferior description, and more like — 
stalls ata fair. The effect of the Bohemian glass ‘is ‘very beautifal ; 
the variety of shapes, colours, and hues, gives the appearance of a gat- 
den of tulips. | 

We made an excursion to Biberich, the summer palace of the Duke 
of Nassau, who has lately succeeded his father. The gardens are 
beautifully laid out, in the English style, and consist of three hundred 
acres; the castle looks upon the Rhine, and has a fine broad Italian 
terrace, covered with magnificent eae | 

The views up and down the Rhine from hence are enchanting, and 
here we bid farewell to that noble river. The interior of the palace is 
in no way striking. The eee features ate two galleries in white 
and gold, one on each side of a round room with a dome sup 
by marble columns. Wewere shown the private apartments, and some 
= which had been presented by Napoleon and the Emperor'Ni- 
cholas. aise 

Sunday, 7.—We attended divine service in the fine old Lutheran 
chapel; all the resident English were there, but I did not rec 
any one, The weather bad entirely changed since the thunderstorm, 
and now became so cold, that we almost longed for fires. 

On Wednesday; 10th, to my great joy, we took our leave of ‘Wies- 
baden, and our britska having been ingeniously manufactured into’ a 
carriage, with four inside places, and the same number outside, the 
junior branches of the family were packed therein. The method of 
arranging these little open carriages in Germany, that they may close 
for four persons when necessary, has great merit, and does not require 
above ten minutes to effect the metamorphosis. Having no travelling 
waggon or fourgon, our beds, canteens, and every thing not sent on by 
diligence, was packed on the carriages, and our great coach was tole- 
rably well loaded. 
~ We passed through the fine free town of Frankfort, but having 
spent a week there four years ago, we did not delay above half an 
hour, while I drove to the brilliant and spacious shop of Monsietir 
Stiegewald, glittering with Bohemian glass of every form and hue. 
Frankfort is finely situated on the Maine; it is built of white stone, 
has wide streets, and good hotels. em 
"We crossed the bridge and proceeded to Aschaffenburg, where we 
were to pass the night.. The approach to it is romantic; a fine old 
red-brick castle, with towers and turrets, stands on a height. | We''set 
“out at nine o'clock the following morning, and passed a large forest 











examined, and m2mbled over, in town. 
Wiirzburg is a venerable old city, looking dull and deserted, but 


pocncsiany greet basket of its former splendour ; when under eccle- 
e. 


siastic rule. An ancient bridge, with colossal statues, is first passed. 

We spent the night at an Hotel which we found dear, dirty, and the 
eating beyond all description bad. Having discovered that the 

waiter and the master of the inn understood French, I derived con- 

siderable comfort from informing them that we had meant to stay the 

next day, but finding every thing so bad, we should go on. 

Next morning we went to see the old palace, which is of great ex- 
tent, and from its magnificence in gilding, marbles, &c., is called the 
German Versailles, nor is it wholly unworthy of the name: Thechapel, 
into which we were first shown, is not very much inferior to the French 
one. The staircase is large, and particularly easy of ascent. There 
are various suites of apartments belonging to the king, the queen, the 
crown prince, and the queen mother. The rooms of the latter are 
filled with pictures of her numerous family, but there is nothing re- 
markable, beyond the length of the vista, and the number of apart- 
ments, except an old chamber entirely composed of painted glass, 
even the ceiling and shutters are of the test colours, and the 
whole has a singular and pleasing effect, being like the finest enamnel.’ 

We went to see the old cathedra!, which is spacious and handsome, 
and was once richly git After a hurried visit to a curiosity-shop, 
where china, glass, cabinets, old silver, and plate were displayed, we 
recommenced our ae. The distance from Wiirzburg to Nurem- 
burg may be accompli in twelve hours, but we determined to divide 
this, and sleep at Langufeldt, a small ao inn, where nineteen years 

, returning from Vienna, we bought and carried off all their china, 

which they knew neither the beauty nor the value, but which turned 
out to he the finest old Dresden, and once the property of the Mar- 
graves of Anspach. The landlord remembered us all, but was sur- 
prised when shown Seaham, as the baby then three months old. 

On arriving at Nuremburg the following day, after passing through a 
country where hop-gardens replaced the vineyard, we found the whole 

in the greatest possible state of commotion and rejoicing. The 
ing held his court there, and the reviews were just over; there had 
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Lord L. wrote to the aide-de-camp in waiting, explaining our 
encase tha Miogie hang at Norembargs eae . of, proceeding. 
Munich to pay. our court, and also that Lord L,’s uniform had been 
sent on with the b ,» but that he trusted he would be allowed the 
gratification of an audience with his majesty. To this we received 
cold and flat refusal, rendered the more uncivil and unkind, in Lord 
L.’s opinion, from the former intimacy that subsisted between the king 
(when crown prince) and Lord L., and the late Lord at 
Vienna, during the Congress in 1814. We found Lord Combermere, 
who had likewise met with a similar refusal. 

Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg came to visit us. He had 
formed our last year’s tour round Spain, had been to Lisbon and Tan- 
giers, and expressed himself delighted with all he hadseen. He was 
‘going off immediately, to the camp near Manheim, where there were 
to be reviews of the German confederation troops, about 60,000 men, 
commanded by the King of Wurtemberg. 

The weather being very wet during our stay at Nuremburg, we were 
uhable to go out. 7 

The town of Fiirth, close to it, has lately sprung up, and is princie © 
pally peopled with Jews. A railroad connects it with Nuremburg, and 
a distance of four miles is accomplished in a quarter of an hour; for 
even the railways in Germany are sadly slow. The canal that is to 
connect the Danube and the Rhine, and fulfil the great scheme of 
Charlemagne and the favourite project of Napoleon, will pass through 
this city. It is an immense work, and will cost twelve hundred thou- 
sand florins. It appears to'\be carried on in a noble manner, being 
formed with the finest and whitest stone. We were told it had been 
undertaken by the king, who was very eager about it, but that the com- 
mercial men had no opinion of the speculation, and that the shares 
had fallen thirty per cent., from the idea that there never could be 
sufficient traffic to repay such an immense outlay. 

We were unwilling to leave Nuremburg without seeing. Firth; we 
accordingly set out by the railway, which runs close by the i 
and appears to be placed there for the purpose of frightening all the 
horses that pass near it. I must not omit to record the singular fact, 
that as there is but one steam-engine, which is always going backwards 
and forwards, the alternate trips are performed by two miserable horses. 
Having missed the right train, by delaying too long at Mr. Pickert’s, an 
old Jew, with all the commercial ability of his tribe, who has an im- 
mense collection of antiques and curiosities of all sorts and descrip- 
tions, we returned with the horses, and were half an hour on the road. 
_ We were informed that there is not a single English resident in all 
Nuremburg. It isa dull old town. We went over the exhibition, 
where in several rooms are displayed the various manufactures of the 
ao The furniture was the best, and rather in the French style ; 

ut in general, the things struck me as clumsy and uncouth. Wealso 
visited Bestel Mayers, a sort of bazaar, where I was much struck with 
pe: heonty of the toys, every thing being executed in miniature, in gold 
and silver. 

Wednesday 16.—We left Nuremburg. The distance to Ratisbon, 
thirteen and a half German miles, or sixty-five English, was divided 
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two days, as the roads were hilly, the carriages , and the 
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wend tedious. We slept at a om 
next morning to Ratisbon. scenery 
ea a. There is 
8g, er Sor y one on the whole course of the 
to 


Sea. 

inn was noisy , though the best in the place; but’ 
was intended he day, this was of little consequence. 
We determined to make the most of our time, and setting out early, in 
a dirty fiacre, dzove to Monsieur Koch’s curiosity-shop. We found 
temptation only in some silver clasps for books, and after making choice 
of a few, and offering nearly half what he demanded, we left him to 

upon the matter, and pursued our drive. The Rathhaus or 
Town Hall, has no merit or beauty, but it is of great antiquity ; the 
s and ancient methods of torture are shown, but we declined 
the pressing invitation of our guide to visit them. Ratisbon is a cu- 
rious old town, but sad and deserted ; the cathedral is a fine specimen 
of ancient Gothic architecture; some of the windows are of old 
painted glass ; but those put in by the present king nearly equal them 
in richness of colour. | 

We drove to the Walhalla, which occupied about half an hour, 
through an ugly flat country. This fine Grecian temple is built on an 
eminence looking over the Danube, and has a very extensive and magni- 
ficent view. it was commenced in 1830, and is to be finished in 1842. 
The conception is grand, and too much praise cannot be bestowed on the 
King of Bavaria, for the liberality and public spirit with which it has 
been executed, with revenues that otherwise he might have appropriated 
himself, The proportions I regretted I could not obtain, but they are 
colossal. It is built on the model of the Parthenon, and of the finest 
white stone, entirely limed with red and white marble, and is destined 
to contain the statues and busts of all the great, good, and wise men 
who have ever lived iu Germany, from the earliest ages to the present 
moment. Three stone terraces and a flight of steps lead down to the 
water. 

At the adjoining village is the summer residence of Prince Tour and 
Taxis. The gardens are on the Danube’s banks, and the stables and rid- 
re Nome seemed well arranged ; but being pressed for time, we did not 
delay, but returned to Ratisbon. Here is the town palace of the same 

rince, who is said to possess immense wealth. It is yet in an un- 

nished state, and numbers of workmen are employed about it. Some 
Gothic passages and a small private chapel have completed, and 
are in good taste. The painted windows in the latter, though mo- 
dern, are exquisitely finished, and a fine statue of Christ is here, in 
Carrara marble, by Dannecker. 

We saw a collection of modern pictures, and on returning home we 
found Monsieur Koch, who had decided on accepting our offer for the 
eee beok / 

The journey Ratisbon to Vienna being nearly six ts, and 

ious and uninteresting, we determined to avai pan the 
steamers down the Danube, which mode of travelling reduces the 
whole to a voyage of twodays. The only drawback is the necessity of 
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rising early, the vessel starting before five o’clock in the morning. On ac- 
count of the difficulty of the navigation of the Danube, the are 
very long’and narrow. Those to Lintz, which is the first da shalt, 
‘belong to a Bavarian company, and are certainly inferjor to the Aus~ 
trian. ‘ abe 

We passed Walhalla, which, when the wooden shed in which it is 
now encased is removed, will be a commanding object from the Danube. 
The scenery is wild, and in my opinion much more striking than the 
dressed and cultivated banks of the Rhine; the steep hills, the dark 
pine-forests, the high crags, are all bolder, nor are ruins and old castles 
wanting to complete the picturesque effect, while legends and traditions 
exist to add to the interest. 

We reached Lintz at seven o’clock in the evening, and with great 
difficulty got some extremely bad ganets, at the inn called “ TheWhite 
Goose,” for which I was told we paid nearly double what we had pre- 
viously given for good ones. 

The carriage and baggage were removed to the Austrian steamer, 
and next morning at six we came on board in a most violent deluge of 
rain. The vessel was much larger than the one of the preceding day, 
but we found it a scene of bustle and confusion, as several carriages, 
and between two and three hundred people of all nations, required ac- 
commodation. 

I was most comfortable in a deck-cabin, with plenty of air and light, 
from whence I could gaze on the scenery, and unseen, observe our 
fellow-passengers. A Tyrolese party in their national dress attracted 
attention ; their carriage was peculiar, and we were told that the head 
of the family was a chief in his own land. Turks, Germans, and a 
motley crew, completed the party. 

We made acquaintance with the’ Belgian minister, who was going 
to Vienna, and found him a gentlemanlike young man. The rain 
continued without intermission the wholeday. The scenery was much 
the same as yesterday, and the river, rushing like an angry torrent, bore 
us on rapidly. We passed Molk, and admired its old Benedictine con- 
vent, which is of great size, and situated on a height overhanging the 
river. It is a striking object, and must command a magnificent 
view. 

At about four o’clock we reached Nensdorf, and the passengers 
rushed to the landing, to meet their expecting friends in the crowd as- 
sembled on shore. Prince Esterhazy had most kindly sent his intend- 
ent, and his carriage, to take us to the Swan Inn ia Vienna, where we 
were to reside until his country-house at Maria Hiilf, at ashort dis- 
tance from the town, could be prepared for our reception. We were 
driven by the coachman who had served us when we were last in 
Vienna in 1823. : 

The hotel was noisy, and though the cuisine was good, we had in no 
other respect reason to be pleased with our abode. Our rooms were 
large, but on the second-floor, and we were annoyed with a very bad 
smell, most accurately described in Murray’s “ Southern Germany,” 

Here we found a letter from Count Michel Woronzoff, and further 
heard that he was in Vienna, and would come and see us, and talk over 
the possibility of our going to Constantinople by Odessa and the Cri- 
Jan.—vVOL. LXX. NO. CCLEXVII. D 
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1 by the Danube. On the one hand was to be consi" 
fatigue of a long land journey, over bad roads, and with bad 


Hy 
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the other, the damps and risks of the Danube, the chang- 


day after our arrival, we dined with Lord Beauvale. He was 
ly kind and amiable, but I was rather surprised to find the 
bassador living on a second-floor, in two rooms. Mr. 
and Mr. Maule, the two attaché, and Mr. Milbanke, the 
Se eee ae we had formerly known at Peters- 
to reall ks after eighteen years absence, and to 
mark the change in ede Pros Metternich replied to Lord L.’s 


sift 
tah 


Ecoutez, mon cher—les vieilles femmes que vous avez connue 
sont mortes, et les jeunes sont devenu vieilles, Voila l’histoire.” 

We asked permission to see our old house, now the residence of the 
French ambassador, and we walked through all the rooms, so interest- 
a to us from former recollections. It is one of the best houses in 

ierna. 

The city has been greatly improved ; the suburbs have been paved 
and connected with the town, which of itself is small; the buildings 
are grander, the shops and magasine more than trebled, and great 
changes for the better have taken place on all sides. 

ednesday 23.—We were at a great dinner at Monsieur Tatischeff, 
the Russian ambassador’s. He has the spacious hotel belonging to 
Prince Louis Lichtenstein. The dinner was very magnificent, and I 
was afterwards shown the armory, and an immense collection of bijou- 
terie and vielleries. We met Madame Narishkin, Count Woronzoff, 
Prince and Princess Kourakin, Countess Razumoufisky, and many 
whose names I did not know. 

After the dinner we drove to Prince Metternich’s garden, where 
there was a “‘ ee wr he and the princess having just returned from 
their chAteau at Konigswerth in Bohemia. I own i was curious to see 
once more this extraordinary man, who has so long exercised so great 
an influence over European politics, and whose power here seems su- 
preme. Eighteen years ago, t thought him old, but very agreeable ; he 
was then married to an amiable invalid, of his own age, and had four 
daughters and one son. Within short intervals, he lost all but two 
daughters, one of whom is now married to Count Sonder, a great Hun- 
garian noble, whowas in England, and for some time at Melton. The loss 
of his only son, Victor, was a great blow ; and when his second daughter 
Clementine, a beautiful girl, who was painted by Lawrence as Hebe, 
faded away, his affliction was extreme. He was, however, in time 
consoled by a beautiful young wife, who was rather looked down on 
ta the proud noblesse of Vienna, on account of her Jewish origin. 

entle and lovely, she lived but a year, and died, leaving one child, a 
boy. Soon afterwards the prince again found comfort in a third 
choice, Countess Mélanie Lichy, the present princess. She is an 
agreeable, handsome woman, and has now three children, the eldest 
about eight years old. 

I found prince’s manner unchanged ; the same peculiar calm- 
ness still distinguished him. His form is yet erect, but his eye more 
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-; the face had lengthened, the hair wassilvered ; in short, time 
ad at work. The expression, the mind were there, but the fire 
was quenched. He embraced Lord L., and kissed my hand. 

“¢ de vous revoir, Miladi, aprés vingt ans. 

« Eighteen,” I replied. 

“Ah, ce n’était pas la peine de me corriger pour si peu de chose.” 

In answer to our observation that he was not grown old, he ob- 
served, 

** Non, on ne cha ‘on ne vieillit ptus, et je vais vous prouver 
sgh 1 Sut ois daaliocamens vameeene & le 
princesse, qui ne veut pas vieillir; c'est la sa manie; car elle est trés 
vieille, et tout en le disant, elle n’en convient pas. Tenez, je lui ai dit. 
Vous ne changez pas.—‘ Mais oui.’—Et bien, ie vous 
giquement que non. La vie se compose d’heures; le temps et l’existence 
sont composés de moments ; donc a dix heures prenez votre glace, re- 
gardez y; a dix heures et demie regardez y encore ; vous ne trouvez 
point de changement ; encore un quart d’heure, pas de changement ;— 
done dans quel moment changez vous? dans aucun : or donc vous ne 
— pas. Il y a 26 ans depuis le congrés: que de changemens! 
que de monde est mort! Le Roi de Prusse était le seul souverain 
qui existait; & present i] est mort; moi, je suis le seul ministre qui 
existe.” 

“ Nesselrode,” interrupted Lord L. 

** Non, il n’était que secrétaire. Beaucoup de monde existait il y a 
26 ans; mais il fallait deja étre vieux pour etre ministre, ou chef. Et 
Wellington était le seul général-en-chef de ce temps la. Et ~~ les 
plenipotentiaires, ils sont tous mort aussi. Vous,” turning to L., 
“sraces au ciel, vous voila !—le pauvre Castlereagh, que je regretterai 
toujours—Talleyrand est mort—Cathcart, il est mort.” 

“ Non, il existe toujours,” said Lord L. 

“Eh bien, dans ce cas la, celui-la n’est pas mort; mais Wréde, 
Gentz, &c., enfin, tout le monde est mort.” 

Talking of affairs, he said, 

“ On revient toujours & la méme chose ; il n’y a rien de nouveau, et 
si je voulois le trouver, je chercherois dans mes cahiers et mes cartons 
du . Au reste, si l’on veut bien, et qu’on a la ferme détermination 
de bien vouloir, l’on est comme le centre d'une rouve—tout tourne autour 
de vous, et l’on revient ou on etait. Et comment vont les charbons, 
milord? Bien? Ah, tant mieux ; mais ils alloient mal il y a quelque 
temps : pourquoi est ce qu’ils alloient mal? Les railways et les steamers 
devroient les faire aller bien.” 

“ C’est une longue histoire,” said Lord L., ‘‘ pour expliquer.” 

- Bien, si elle est longue ne la racontez pas. Qu’est ce que vous 
faites demain ? Voulez vous diner ici & 5 heures?” 

We then took our leave, and drove to our new habitation at Maria 
Hulf, a charming house most kindly lent us by Prince Esterhazy, and 
doubly delightful after four days’ residence at a comfortless inn. 


e 


The following day was spent in receiving visits, and settling ourselves 
in our new abode. 

The five o’clock dinners are to me very disagreeable ; they entirely 
cut up and destroy the day, and are extremely inconvenient to persons 
who like a long morning. 
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We drove to Prince Metternich’s garden, a lovely residence in the 
town, with all the quiet and charm of the country. _ The building is 
large, and has been a in size at different times, and as the 
prince said, ‘** Mes gens. ont une maison, mes enfans ont une maison, et 
ma femme et moi nous sommes seuls dans celle ci.” 

There was a profusion of flowers, and the beds were laid out in the 
English fashion. The reception-rooms are lovely, and. being only divided 
by large sheets of plate-glass, the whole is transparent ; the decorations 
are beautiful, and in the best - say taste. I particularly admired a 
fine Malachite vase, and another of jaspar marble, both presents from 
the Emperor of Russia. 

The dinner was, as is usual in Germany, very long; a parterre of 
flowers rose out of the middle of the table. I sat between Prince Met- 
ternich (who took me in to dinner) and Prince Jablonowsky, a former 
acquaintance. 

conversation arose respecting Pasta and David, then at Vienna, 
and as to good masters, Prince Metternich observed : 

** Quant a moi, c’est comme la recette pour faire la soupe au liévre; 

idrement il faut attraper votre liévre ; premiérement, pour chanter, 
il faut une belle voix.” 3 

Talking of Cerito, he asked me what success she had had in London. 
I said a comparison had been made between her and Taglioni, “ et c’est 
déja beaucoup,” I added. eel 

** Beaucoup trop, selon moi,” he said ; “ mais si elle vole comme cela 
on dira d’elle ce que le vieux Vestris disait de son fils : ‘Oh, pour lui, 
il s’envuie en lair,’ ” 

Prince Jablonowsky said, “ I] disait aussi qu’il ne touchait terre que 
par procédé pour ses camarades.” 

Prince Metternich replied, 

** Qui, mais ceci c'est beaucoup plus fort—il s’ennuie en l’air—donc, 
il n’y a plus d’effort pour lui! On ne peut dépasser cela. Dans l’an- 
née 1806,” continued the prince, ‘j'étais ambassadeur a Paris; le 
lendemain de mon arrivée je vais au spectacle; on me donne une loge 
au milieu de la salle, et devant cette loge se trouve un vieillard trés 
grand, poudré, coiffé, aile de pigeon. Il se léve, se retourne, me salue, 
et me fait une grande reverence. Je demande ce que cela veut dire, et 
on me répond que c’est le vieux Vestris, qui fait toujours les hon- 
neurs aux ambassadeurs.” 

Prince Jablonowski said, “ J’ai vu danser a la fois, dans la Danso- 
manie, Vestris, son fils, et son petit fils.” 

After dinner the princess showed us a most interesting collection of 
pictures. In four years ‘she had filled five large books with the like- 
nesses of all the sovereigns, ministers, heroes, and great men, or public 
—_ of different countries, of the day. As Prince Metternich 
** Cela a commencé par les connaissances du salon, et puis, cela s'est 
generalise,” 

The pictures are well painted, and strikingly like; they are mostly 
done in Vienna, by an artist named Doffinger; some, however, have been 
sent out from other countries. This collection will become inva- 
luable-in time, as it is unique, for few are in the situation to have the 
opportunity and power of obtaining these pictures, even if they had the 
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courage or the will to lay such an embargo. on: their friends and ac-. 
quaintances, by making a request, or rather giving a command, that 
cannot be disputed. “7 

- I was surprised to find the lovely Prater abandoned and: deserted.’ 
No capital possesses so fine a park; none can boast of a wild forest in 
the heart of a great city; but because it is not the fashion no one goes 
there. The autumn tint was on the leaves, the wind whistled through 
the long allées, and the whole scene was so changed from’ my remein- 
brances of it in the month of May, when four rows of carriages could 
hardly. move, when music and dancing ‘were going on on all sides, 
cafés open, and crowds of smart, gay people, that I only went there 
once. They now flock to Hitzing and Schinbrunn, a short way from 
the town, and in the evening Strauss’s band generally plays there, or 
in the Volksgarten. 

With all their apathy and slowness, the Germans are a very gay, 
junketing nation, always dressing, dancing, and seeking amusement, 
and, asa Russian lady said to me, ’ 

‘ ** C'est le pays des chapeaux ; jusqu’a la cuisiniére on est couvert de 
eurs.”” 

This passion for dress in the women adds to the brightness of the 
scene. 

The inconvenience of walking in Vienna is great, because all are 

confounded together, there are no trottoirs, and the carriages frequently 
drive close to the houses, without any warning or apology, beyond a 
prolonged and mournful ‘‘ Oh!”—something between a howl and a 
scream. 
- Saturday, Oct, 3.—We started for Pottendorf, on a visit to Prince 
Esterhazy. This residence is about thirty miles from Vienna, and pret- 
tily situated. The grounds are laid out @ J’ Anglaise, and a piece of 
water runs through them. A profusion of flowers decorate the balus- 
trades and the various little bridges; the house is old, but has been 
altered and made very comfortable by the present possessor. It is not 
very large ; about six good lodging-rooms besides the suite we occupied. 
The party was small; Princess Leopoldine Lichtenstein, sister to Prince 
Esterhazy, Prince Nicholas his son,Count Szecheny, and ourseives, sat 
down to dinner at six o'clock. 

Next morning, at nine o’clock, we set out in an open carriage and four, 
followed by a chariot in case of bad weather, to Forchenstein, a curious 
old fortress belonging to the prince, about twenty-seven miles off. A 
little river near Pottendorf divides Austria from ~ feet We passed 
through several villages, that were clean and whitewashed. The houses 
are placed rather distant from each other, on account of the frequent 
fires, and the streets are wide. The appearance of the peasantry was 
ooo comfortably aad well clothed, and their manner 
respectful. 

ur road lay through a wild steppe or plain, only inhabited by shep- 
herds tending their flocks. A large portion of the prince's income is 
derived from the produce of the wool, which, as he said, is like the coals 
to us coal-owners.: He has bought all the adjoining posts and post- 
horses, and carries ‘on the traffic as the government does. We found 
our relays in readiness elsewhere, and really the Hungarian driving was 
more in the Russian than the Austrian style. 


* 











As we passed onward, cannons were fired from the old fortress, the 
echoes repeated the sound, and the effect was like thunder. A mili- 
Garneehatnaienne and we entered this fine old chateau, which, 
though in perfect preservation, is not habitable. The view from the 
ing; the walls were covered with unframed por- 
traits of all the ancestors of the family. 
After walking through the rooms, and examining the pictures (in- 
uding one, where, as some one observed, “‘ L’arbre généalogique de la 
famille Esterhazy sortait de l’estomac d’Adam,”) we descended to some 
vaults, in one of which are preserved the papers, parchments, swords, 
horse-trappings, &c., taken from the Turks in various wars. ” 

The third vault, a long, low gallery, lined with glass armoires, is 
filled with a most curious collection id catiaahion There are twenty- 
six clocks, all of different kinds; some are silver and enamel, with 
music and mechanism. There are also numbers of sabres and daggers, 
studded with turquoises, and some with rubies and emeralds. Among- 
other things I was particularly struck with two large mirrors, in soli 
frames of old embossed silver. There are besides, medals, coins, strings 
of old rings, &c. : in short, no description can convey an adequate im- 
pression of the beauty and richness of this collection. After viewing the 
chateau we partook of an excellent luncheon, and returned to Pot- 


: 


e. 


Next morning, Monday, was very unpropitious for our projected ex- 
pedition to Esterhazy. The rain came down in torrents, and the »rin- 
cess, having suffered ali night from spasms, was too ill to move. ‘L.xe 
prince, however, insisted on our going, as all the preparations had be-.n 
made, and the were in redtliness to receive us. He therefore 
set out en ¢, accompanied by his secretary, and Lord L. and I 
followed in a small chariot. 

After four or five hours’ shaking, we arrived, about two o'clock, at 
Esterhazy, an old or chateau in the Louis XIV. style. The 
Se, the prince had been ambassador at Paris duri 

reign of that m , and on his return, he determined to bui 
this luxurious and magnificent abode, and make himself independent 
of Vienna. The woods and alleys are very beautiful, but the situation 
lslsinand Diliaidenh Uaheald en ehubcheaeta’ A great lake is on 
one side, and b and Danube flow onthe other. The prince’s 

that 200,000 acres of the estate required to be 
50,000 were about being commenced. The building is 
of vast size ; and has a great facade, offices, Seeneenaraneed 
eon tein founder, a singular old man, used to have an Italian 
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served, carriages placed at their orders, to drive about in the day, and 
go to the theatre at night. In order: to fill: the latter, the peasants 
were made to attend, instead of being required to work. 

An exterior flight of steps leads to the first or principal floor of the 
chateau, where are two large and lofty saloons, beautifully painted 
and ee gilt, in the most perfect taste of the age in which the 
chateau was built. On one side are five or six rooms which used to be 
inhabited by Marie Thérése, whenever she paid a visit here; and on 
the other side, a similar apartment for the Emperor Joseph. The 
gilding, the carving, the paintings, the ornaments, and the:old chairs 
and sofas, are allin the style that is now so much copied, and so uni- 
versally admired. The parquets are all fine. The silk is worn and 
faded, but very little would make the house habitable and extremely 
enjoyable. 

‘Below is a curious old hall, where fountains played, and on each 
side are the apartments of the prince and princess. These rooms, with 
windows down to the ground, open into an old French garden, and in 
fine weather must have been delightful. They are panelled en viewx 
lac, richly gilt, and fitted up with pea-green silk, embroidered in 

J never heard such musical clocks as were placed in every room, 
and in the prince’s apartment is one with a canary, that sung every 
night; and this was the signal for his highness to go to the theatre, 

The accommodation for strangers is endless, and the rooms are 
really very comfortable ; the whole is in perfect taste, and might easily 
be made a charming abode. 

In an old garde meuble are some curious things, and a great quantity 
of the finest old Dresden porcelain. I remained by the drawing-room 
fire while the prince showed Lord L. his large stud of horses. Mon- 
sieur Mayer, the secretary, meanwhile related to me a marvellous but 
true story, of a wild boy having been found in the woods here. He 
could not speak, was perfectly savage, and ate raw fish. They kept 
him a year, and tried every means to tame him, but all in vain. 
tore off the clothes that were put on him, refused to taste boiled meat, 
and finally escaped by jumping into the lake, and was never heard of 
afterwards. 

At four o’clock we left Esterhazy, and set out for Seckendorf, the 
residence of Count Stephan Szecheny, a Hungarian noble. It was 
arranged that we should dine here. We had formerly known him in- 
timately, and he had been several times in England, having quite an 
Anglomania. He used to vow that nothing should ever induce him 
to marry; but seven years ago he broke his resolution, and was united 
to a Countess Zichy, to whom he had been long attached. She had 
five children of her own, and some,of her hasband’s by a former wife, 
and they have now two little ones, with beautiful eyes ; so that there is 
a large family party. 

The count has built an odd but comfortable house, very much in the 
English fashion, and fitted it up with various chintzes. The great 
dining-room was lighted es for a ball; the side-boards were covered 
with cups, &c., wun at the Presburg, Pesth, and Vienna races. There 
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was a great deal of heart and good feeling in the count’s manner and 
reception, and evidently extraordinary efforts had been made to produce 
effect, and arrange every thing for our gratification, and I rejoiced the 
rain had not vena our day's expedition. I found the count as 
amusing and agreeable as ever. 

We took our leave soon after dinner, and went on to Eisenstadt, 
ae ue ppc about ten o'clock, se tired, = went *" 

, is splendid possession is certainly the principal seat, an 
ought to be eel residence, of Prince eth eon The house 
is of immiense size, the gardens, drives, pleasure-grounds, stables, 
chasse, &c., are all centred here, and are in the most. princely state. 
This extended pile of buildings is capable of containing four hun- 
dred visiters, and we were shown a baronial hall where six hundred 
had dined. | 

A little carriage waited to take us over the grounds. The gardens 
are of great extent, and close to the house. The hothouse range is 
between six and seven hundred feet long; three hundred and eighty 
large and healthy orange-trees had just been taken in, and to give an 
idea of the profusion of plants, in one house were two hundsed and 
fifty different heaths. The gardener was a German, and spoke a little 
English ; and after he had shown us all his department, to my amaze- 
ment he mounted a long-tailed, prancing black charger, and guided us 
through the grounds, which are very extensive. Here and there we 
admired the beautiful views of Forchenstein and Esterhazy in the-dis- 
tance, surrounded by extensive vineyards. 

The Marie temple is in the grounds, situated on a commanding 
eminence ; but the Leopoldine temple, near the house, is more interest- 
ing, from containing a beautiful statue of the Princess Leopoldine, 
executed by Canova, when she was only eighteen. It is graceful and 
lovely, though unfortunately there are some spots in the marble. 


Shortly after our return to Vienna I went one evening to a small 
party at Princess Metternich’s, to hear Thalberg play. The women 
ormed a circle round him, and the men stood in a group by them- 
selves. The piano was placed in the middle of the room, and after the 
_ performer, who seemed a gentlemanlike, shy young man, had been 
presented to me, the music began. He played three pieces; the last 
and most admired was the prayer in Rossini’s ‘* Mose in Egitto,” with 
extremely difficult variations. Prince Metternich said he preferred 
Thalberg to Lizst, though the latter did things that were more astound- 
ing. 

*« Tl fait,” said the prince, ‘‘ des impossibilités, et il est romanesque ; 
tandis que Thalberg est toujours classique.” 

The princess's dress was original, but very pretty. Her gown was 
black, and a Turkish shawl of black and gold was folded round 
her; on her neck immense emerald drops fell from a slender line of 
diamonds, and a flat Persian cap of gold and embroidery lay on one 
side of her head, while an enormous tassel of floss silk, that hung from 
it, served as her plaything during the evening. 
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BARAK JOHNSON; OR, THE BLIND WITNESS. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


TizrE was in the parish of: Woodfield a stern and ‘solitary man 
named Barak Johnson, who was gerierally respected ‘for the strict mo- 
rality of his life, though the austerity of his manners rendered him an 
object of dislike to. the young and thoughtless. He was a'native of 
Cumberland, and spoke with a strong northern accent, which made 
his naturally harsh tones peculiarly unmusical to East Anglian‘ears.' He 
had once been engaged. in trade, but having: joined himself ‘to a society 
of dissenters’ whose opinions tended in no slight degree to fanaticism, 
he considered himself called upon to avoid:the snares and temptations 
with which mammon:daily besets his votaries, and therefore retired from 
business. » His frugal habits enabled him to'live comfortably on his little 
savings, and he commenced a course of life conformable to his pro- 
fessions. , ! tid? 

Prayer-meetings were held at his house once a week. He becamea 
subscriber to all religious societies, passed all his time in theological 
studies, and he was esteemed by those of his own peculiar tenets as an 
eminently pious character.» His mind’ was, however, strongly tinged 
with gloom-and bigotry, to which ‘was added: no slight tincture of 
spiritual pride ; and while he looked upon three-fourths of mankind as 
vessels ‘of. wrath, formed and fitted for destruction, he considered him- 
self as one ‘of. the ‘favoured few who: were chosén and predestined to 
eternal blessedness, and.that it was impossible for him to’ stumble, much 
less to fall; from the state of grace to which he had attained. 

In person and:manners:Barak Johnson was singularly unprepossess- 
ing. He was dark-coniplexioned, approaching to'swarthiness, and his 
features were harsh and ‘strongly marked. His ‘figure, though athletic 
and powerful, was ungainly, and his deportment solemn and ungraceful. 
His temper was irritable, and he was by nature a man of violent. pas- 
sions, which in the perilous season of youth had betrayed him into occa- 
sional excesses, but latterly.he had so greatly mastered his: perverse in- 
clinations, that he was:wont to boast of having completely trampled 
Satan under his feet, and that he trusted he should be enabled to ‘resist 
all his devices, in whatever form they might assail‘him. : «' * > * 

The house in which ‘Barak: Johnson’ lived,.in the- entrance of the 
village, did not front the street, but looked*into a pretty little gardén; 
belonging to an adjoining dwelling, of which his windows commanded 
a view, and were in turn commanded by those of the aforesaid: tene- 
ment. When Barak Johnson first settled in the neighbourhood, the 
next house was tenanted by a serious family, with whom he lived on 
terms ‘of friendship, but after some years the property passed into 
other hands, and the house was let to people of a different way of 
thinking. 

Barak Johnson was uneasy at the change. His new neighbour was 
a widower, with two daughters. The name of this person was John 
Waters, and he carried on the business of a ladies’ shoemaker, in which 
he was assisted by his eldest daughter, Sarah, who bound and trimmed 
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the shoes, and attended to the domestic affairs, Phillis, the younger, 
who was remarkably pretty, and considered herself the belle of Wood- 
field, pursued the more elegant and lucrative business of a milliner, by 
which she was enabled to gratify her inordinate love of dress. Her 
manners were marked with more than the usual flippancy of her call- 
ing; she was, moreover, a finished coquette, and was wont to boast 
“* that she could command the attentions of a different lover for every 
cap lne-maphans tents Sunday.” — . 

may easily be imagined that the vicinity of such a neighbour was 
any thing but agreeable to Barak Johnson. Indeed the first sight of 
Phillis in her Sunday finery filled him with indignation, and he consi- 
dered it a buffet of ’s own inflicting, when he found he should 

to the impertinent curiosity, ogling, and overlooking of a 

damsel of her appearance. Phillis was no less disgusted with the 
manners and exterior of the stern and solitary recluse, whom she con- 
temptuously denominated a sour old puritan, and resolved to take 
every Opportunity of tormenting, acting much as the Jezabel in the 
Spectator is described to have done in order to captivate the Templar 
os in the opposite house. 

henever Barak Johnson was at home, Phillis was sure to esta- 
blish her work-table at the window of her little parlour, or to take that 
caqeers for tending her geraniums, which were ranged in neat 
order on a stand in the garden ; bestowing on them a far greater 
portion of her time than Barak considered by any means necessary. 

Then she had a Barbary dove in a cage, which she hung just outside the 
gless-door that opened on thelittle grassplot, and she would sometimes 
visit this pretty captive to caress and talk nonsense to him half a dozen 
times in an hour, to the infinite disturbance of her ascetic neighbour, 
who was an unwilling observer of all her follies. He bestowed the se- 
verest censures on Phillis whenever her name was mentioned, and 
always concluded by declaring “‘ that if he had not rashly made pur- 
chase of his house he would remove to a distant quarter of the village 
to escape the hourly annoyances to which he was subjected by this 
vain and carnal-minded daughter of Belial. 

These observations were not long in reaching the earsof Phillis, and 
in the pride of conscious beauty she resolved to make him feel the 
power of the charms he had contemned. In pursuance of this design 
she continued to assail him from every possible point of attack. St. 
Kevin was not more pertinaciously pursued by the fair Cathleen 
** with eyes of most unholy blue,” than was Barak Johnson by the 
persevering intrusions of his provoking neighbour. He could not 
come to the window for a moment without being exposed to the whole 
artillery of her airs and graces. She deliberately tried the effect of 

cap and bonnet she made on him, as soon as completed, by 
placing it on her own head, and then turning her fair face towards his 
window, and asking his opinion of it in dumb show. If he either 
maintained a stern, immovable countenance, or replied to these imper- 
tinences with gestures of reproof or contempt, she would shake her 
head and make an ostentatious display of altering the disposition of 
the bows, and then trying it on again, silently demand his suffrage. 

Barak Johnson, though little skilled in the wiles of female flirtation, 
began to entertain something like a suspicion that all these caps were 
impudently set at him. 
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Much as he was annoyed at the idea, his attention was involuntarily 


employments of Phillis Waters were so various and so amusing, that 
having nothing else to do Barak Johnson, though he anathematized 
the tawdry materials and extravagant shapes of every fresh turban, 
toque, or bonnet she commenced, could not refrain from watching the 
ress of each, as a ee ee her hands, with an indefinable 
ling of interest, which at last was mingled with a desire of seeing 
on herself the effect of the article when finished. Next he began to 
wonder how it was possible that such monstrous fabrics of pare, 
ribbon, and flowers, could appear so much the reverse of frightful when 
Phillis tried them on. 

Barak Johnson now began to spend more time in looking out of the 
window, and jess in his theolegical studies ; but he was not yet aware of 
his peril, and he would have repelled the charge with scorn, if any one 
had.told him that he could be capable of the absurdity of falling in 
love with such a vain and worldly-minded girl as Phillis Waters. 

Alas, poor man, he was not aware that he was possessed of 
no less vanity than the young beauty whose frivolity and self-con- 
ceit he condemned. It was, in fact, through that weak point that 
he became vulnerable to her attacks, and was at h guilty of the 
folly of fancying that Phillis Waters was in love with him. e idea 
was the more agreeable to his self-esteem, inasmuch as he had arrived 
at that period of life, at which men begin to entertain the mortifying 
suspicion that the season is fast drawing to a close in which they may 
hope to appear amiable in the eyes of the young and lovely. 

Sometimes he made an effort to escape from the i iate spell of 
her fascinations by taking long and solitary rambles from home; but it 
was of no avail ; he encountered her in his lonely walks, he met her in 
the streets of Woodfield, and he even saw her at chapel, the last place 
in the world he had expected her to enter. Yet there she was every 
Sunday, looking lovelier than ever, and directing her fatal glances to- 
wards him during the sermon, and mingling her sweet voice in the 
choral hymn to win his ear. 

What could Barak Johnsondo? His best, his only security, would 
have been, to withdraw himself wholly and entirely from the dangerous 
proximity of his fair neighbour, but this would now have cost too pain- 
ful a sacrifice. 

Barak Johnson next grew jealous of the young beauty, and was 
miserable if he saw her speak to a younger man than himeelf; and 
finally he resolved to make acquaintance with her. This he did by 
offering her the protection of his arm and the shelter of his umbrella, 
one dark, rainy night, on their return from chapel. Phillis received 
these civilities very graciously, behaved demurely, listened with a 
show of attention to his observations on the sermon, and accepted his 
invitation to take tea and attend a prayer-meeting at his house on the 
following evening. 

It was to no purpose that Sarah Waters represented to the systematic 
Coquette the impropriety and deceitfulness of her conduct. Phillis 
considered the impression which she had succeeded in making on the 
heart of her gloomy neighbour as a flattering proof of the power of 
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her charms, and she was determined on trying how far she could pur- 
sue her triumph. She even gave him hopes that she would become his 
wife, provided he would relax in some degree from the strictness of his 

tice in a few of the non-essential potnte, as she called them ; and 
so great was the influence which she had acquired over his mind, that 
with the view of rendering himself more acceptable to the youthful 
beauty, the stern sectarian first took one retrograde step and then 
another from the heavenward bourne, till he found himself fast sinking 
into the vortex of those worldly follies and vanities which he believed he 
had renounced for ever. 

‘On those evenings, before so strictly devoted to prayer-meetings, 
Phillis would beguile him into taking long lonely walks with her, or ac- 
companying her upon some excursion to a neighbouring town to carry 
home work, which could not possibly be delayed, or to match some 
trimming or ribbon, which must be procured immediately ; and Barak 
Johnson, though his,conscience reproved him for his backslidings from 
the holy warfare he had commenced, could not deny himself the plea- 
sure of her company, or suffer her to go unprotected on an evening 
expedition ; far less could he brook the alternative with which Phillis 
once threatened him, of permitting another to supply his place. 

At length not even his sabbaths were held sacred, if Phillis proposed 
making that holy day “‘ her only day of rest and relaxation,” she said, a 


day of pleasure. 

Sarah Waters, who had vainly endeavoured to deter her sister from 
the cruel game she was pursuing with the same wanton zest with which 
a cat amuses herself in sporting with the captive mouse, who feels his 

ril, but cannot escape from her fatal circle, one day asked her ‘ if 
it were her serious intention to become the wife of Barak Johnson 2?” 

‘*His wife, indeed!” echoed the young beauty, contemptuously ; 
“wed me to a skull and cross-bones, rather! I think I hear myself 
vowing to love and cherish that old monkish methodist, with his eternal 
texts, and prayer-meetings, and expoundings, which are enough to 
make any one melancholy mad.” | 

“« But,” said Sarah, ‘‘ you have induced him to withdraw himself 
from almost all his prayer-meetings, and even on Sundays to absent 
himself from his chapel very frequently.” 

“*So much the better for him,” said Phillis, laughing. ‘ He 
spends his sabbath now less like a Jew, and more like a Christian.” 

** Ah, Phillis, Phillis, it isa dangerous as well as barbarous game 
you are playing; and what have been your motives for sedulously ob- 
truding yourself on the attention of a man whose habits and manners 
are so uncongenial to your own, and whom, you must be aware, 
would never have bestowed a thought on you had you not thrown your- 
self epee in his way, I am ata loss to imagine.” 

* Well then,” returned Phillis, ‘‘ if you mustknow, he provoked me 
in the first instance, by his contemptuous looks and manners, and I re- 
solved to punish him for his airs, and I hope to make him very miserable 
before | havedone with him.” 

. She obtained her wish only too fully, and not only did she succeed 
in rendering the proud and hitherto inaccessible heart of the stern 
fanatic the seat of anguish and disquiet, but in so doing she roused the 
tempestuous passions of his natural character, which had been for a 
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time calmed and hushed to repose by the powerful influence of reli- 
gion, and now, like awakened giants, were in arms, and spreading de- 
solation over his path. 

Hitherto he had been like a strong man armed, but he had relied 
too much on his own security, and a stronger than he had entered and 
overcome him and taken away his armour wherein he trusted. 

He became too soon aware that he had surrendered his happiness into 
the keeping of a capricious tyrant, whose regard for him was of a very 
doubtful nature. He strove to shake off her trammels, but in vain; 
the infatuation was too powerful. His peace on earth was gone, and 
the thoughts of heaven had ceased to be inviting; and now jealousy, 
bitter as death, was added to the tortures of uncertainty, and the pangs 
of self-upbraidings. 

A young watchmaker, named William Parry, came with his widowed 
mother to reside in the village, where he opened a small shop and com- 
menced business. As he was a young, handsome, and agreeable man, 
all the girls in Woodfield concluded he must be greatly in need of a 
wife, and began to lay siege to his heart by purchasing thimbles ear- 
rings, and other female toys at his shop. Phillis, though possessed 
of a pair of long gold pendants, that were the envy of all her com- 
peers, found out that they were ugly and old fashioned, and lost no 
time in exchanging them for a newer and handsomer pair from the 
assortment of jewellery in. William Parry’s glass-case. She was very 
difficult in her choice, and required the young tradesman to put them 
in her pretty ears with his own hands. She would have been a customer 
to him for other things, but having expended all her savings, she: was 
fain to break her father’s watch-glass to procure another excuse for 
paying him a visit, and finally hampered the works of the clock, to 
make a job that would bring him to the house, at which he soon after 
became a constant visiter. 

William Parry was a remarkably moral, well-disposed young man, 
possessed of more sense and refinement than was common in his station 
of life, and he was, in the first instance, more inclined to attach himself 
to Sarah than to Phillis Waters, whose levity, and thirst for universal 
admiration he greatly disapproved ; but then Sarah was five years older 
than himself, a disparity which Phillis magnified into double the num- 
ber, and finally by a series of wiles and witcheries in which she was only 
= om versed, succeeded in inducing him to transfer his regards to 

erself, 

No sooner was she secure of her conquest than she altered her man- 
ner to Barak Johnson, whose attentions were now not only displeasing 
but very inconvenient, as William Parry had expressed his disapproba- 
tion of coquetry in a very unequivocal manner. 

The constant visits of William Parry at his neighbour’s house, 
enabled Barak Johnson to account only too well for the change ‘in the 
unstable being on whom he had anchored his affections, and he be- 
came the most wretched of men. i 

He opened his neglected bible, in quest of that peace, which he was 
wont to find in its sacred pages; but it was now to him asa sealed book, 
for a veil was upon his heart, and it breathed neither hope nor comfort 
to his benighted spirit. He sought the religious assemblies: of his. 
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compressed lips and @ lowering brow, sullenly watching her till he 
could bear Aya » bat rushed into his sho bonnet alae ten 
to. the paroxysms of rage and jealousy that shook his frame with 
storm : 

nn, to like a man seeking rest and finding none; and he had at 
length recourse to the fatal expedient of swallowing spirits as an ano- 
dyne to the inward agonies that consumed him—an anodyne to which, 

! too many under similar circumstances have applied, to escape 
from thought, but which if it did afford the desired relief of oblivion of 
the sorrow that worketh death, it was only a temporary alleviation 
dearly purchased by the increase of morbid irritability, which its after 
effects ; and in the case of Barak Johnson, the practice of 
dram-drinking was like pouring molten lead upon a récent wound, or 
introducing fire into his veins. 

This practice of his was unknown to the world, unsuspected by his 
friends, for it was pursued in the loneliness of his chamber, and in the 
secrecy of his restless nights, as a means of procuring that sleep which 
had fled from his unquiet pillow; and while all wondered at the now 
uncontrollable violence of his temper, fierce explosions of passion, or 
long and sullen fits of gloomy despondency, no one dreamed of attri- 
buting it to the true cause—so generally were his scrupulous habits of 
abstemiousness known, and his character for temperance established. - 

** Barak Johnson,” said the minister of a religious society of which 
he was a member, as they were returning from chapel together one 
Sunday afternoon,—‘ Barak Johnson, you have been an altered man 
for the last twelve months, and thine idol, Barak Johnson, is about 
to be taken from thee.” 

Johnson endeavoured to dissemble the agitation and alarm which 
these words created, but though he kept silence, the natural language of 
his —— the question from which his lips refrained. 

- bans of matrimony between William Parry and Phillis Wa- 
ters were, I understand, published this morning,” said the minister, 
significantly. 

Fire flashed from the eyes of Johnson at this intelligence, and with- 
out uttering a single word in reply, he broke fiercely from his compa- 
nion, rushed into his own house, near which this communication had 
been made, shut the door with violence, and locked it. | 

When the wildness of his first mag of rage and grief had been 
vented, a fit of deliberation followed, and after pacing the narrow 


limits of his little parlour for nearly an hour, a deceitful ray of hope 
broke through the darkness of hix despair. Avenger wari Rielle 

















te an impassioned note to Phillis, imploring her to see ‘him once 

aise. This note he sealed with a trembling hand, and despatched by 
his housekeeper. : 

After the delay of a few minutes she returned with an answer. 


Barak Johnson snatched it eagerly from her.: It was his own note, 
on the back of which Phillis had written the following ‘words with 


a pencil : 


« As I shall in a few days become the wife of William Parry, I beg 
that you will consider our acquaintance at an end, and remaimwith best 
wishes for your happiness, 

“« Your humble servant, 
“Partirs Waters.” 


Johnson. crushed the paper in a transport of indignation, and 
casting it upon the esi i trampled it under his feet, with an execra- 
tion that perfectly electrified his housekeeper, who had never heard 
such an expression from his lips before. 

She was ring to address him either in the language of condo- 
lence or reproof, but he motioned her to begone with a gesture and 
look that terrified her into obedience, then bowing his face upon his 
knees, he remained for hours ina stupor of despair. 

From this gloomy pause of agony he was roused by hearing the 
voices of Phillis and her affianced bridegroom engaged in angry alter- 
cation. 

They were’ in the garden, and Johnson presently'discovered that the 
cause of the dispute originated in Phillis’s wish to go to Scrapeton fair 
on the following day, which was disapproved by William Parry who 
positively refused to accompany her, alleging in excuse “ that his aunt 
was at the point of death, and he neither could nor would leave her.” 

Phillis angrily replied, 

*¢ If you prefer your aunt’s company to mine, you may please your- 
self, but J mean to go to the fair, whether you attend me or not.” 

A gleam of sullen satisfaction at the vexation of his favoured rival 
mingled itself with the fierce anger of Barak Johnson, as after several 
sharp rejoinders Phillis and William parted for the night in mutual dis- 
pleasure, 

The following afternoon he saw Phillis issue from the house in her 
holiday attire, looking so lovely, that in spite of anger and wronged 
affection, Barak Johnson could notrefrain from gazing passionately upon 
her, as she paused at the wicket-gate to speak to her sister, who had fol- 
lowed her thither, and laying her hand anxiously on the arm of the 
wayward beauty, exclaimed, 

“ Phillis! dear Phillis! do not go to the fair to-day. I have a 
strong forboding that some evil will befall you if you do. 

“‘ Nonsense,” replied Phillis, shaking back the clustering ringlets 
from her fair face, “I mean to go, I assure you. Cousin 
Cooper has invited me to a dance at her house, and there will be so 
many smart young men.” 

“* What can that matter to you when you are about to become the 
wife of one whom, if you do not love, you ought to love, for he is fond 
enough of you?” said Sarah, in rather a tremulous voice. 
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‘‘So you thought he was of you,” rejoined Phillis, “‘ and yet you see 
you were mistaken.” 3 i 

“« Who told you I thought so, Phillis?” said Sarah, with a varying 
colour. ‘I am sure such a hing never passed: my lips.:’ A 

“Ob, for the matter of that, folks are not blind,” rejoined Phillis, 

rtl . 

"a turned away and burst into a passion of tears, and Phillis 

feeling a pang of remorse at the wanton cruelty of which she had been 
uilty, threw her arms about her, and begged forgiveness for what she 
ad said. 

“‘ It is yours from my very heart,” replied Sarah, wiping away her 
tears; “but indeed, Phillis, I cannot bear that you should go to 
Scrapeton fair this evening, neither do I think it right, situated as you 
are with William Parry.” 

‘¢ That is the very reason why I will go,” said Phillis, laughing. “I 
dearly love to have my own way, and if I concede this point, I may be 
a tame household drudge for the rest of my days, and might just as 
well marry the sour old methodist over the way.” 

This conversation passing so near Johnson's open windows, he could 
not avoid overhearing every word, and the contemptuous allusion to 
himseif with which Phillis concluded, added a darker tinge to the evil 
passions she had wantonly awakened in his stern breast, She had dis- 
quieted his heart to its inmost depths, for her own amusement and the 
gratification of her insatiable vanity ; but there was a tempest gather- 
ing there, of whose terrific might she recked not as she gaily pur- 
sued her way to Scrapeton fair, exulting in the conscious pride of 
her charms, anticipating fresh admirers there, and inwardly enjoying 
the idea of William Parry’s mortification, when he should be informed 
of the fact that she had gone without him. ‘ 

Though Barak Johnson had now seen and heard enough of Phillis 
Waters to have rendered any rational man thankful that he was not 
connected with her by indissoluble ties, he experienced the most pain- 
ful desire of ascertaining what would be the time and manner of her 
return. Urged by this fatal curiosity, and partly under the influence 
of intoxication, he took the road to Scrapeton about ten o’clock, which 
he fancied would be the probable hour when she would be proceeding 
homeward. 

The way from Woodfield to the town of Scrapeton Parva, lay 
through a long and lonely lane, overshadowed on one side by thé woods 
of Borough Park, and on the other by a broken hawthorn-hedge, still 
white with the fading wreaths with which a smiling May had profusely 
decked it. 

The fence skirted a pathway field called Marl-pit field, on-ac- 
count of a deep pit of water, out of which marl had formerly been 
carted in great quantities. This excavation was close to the roadside, 
from which it was guarded by a rough railing, being considered a 
dangerous place for two carriages to meet. Its steep sides had in the 
process of time become sloping, and were clothed with dark verdure, 
and overhung with alders, sallows, and other deciduous trees, now in 
full leaf, which rendered it a picturesque though gloomy spot. 


And here Barak Johnson, after having thrice traversed the road fom 
Woodfield to Scrapeton without encountering her, whose proceedings 
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he came thither to watch, paused, and reclining his gigantic frame 
against one of the old twisted sallows that grew on the edge of the 
pit, fixed his eyes gloomily on the still deep waters, that darkly mir- 
rored the shadowy outlines of his form so many fathoms below. 

The moon was at her full, and the _— ue of the horizon was 
gemmed with a few of the most radiant of the constellations, which 
alone were visible, through the splendour which the moonlight had 
diffused over the vault of night, and of those each star was shining 
distinctly visible, and differing from the others in its own particular 
glory, so as to illustrate the apostle’s beautiful allusion. . 

That very passage, with all its solemn grandeur and holy promises, 
was indeed recalled by the mysterious power of association to the tem- 
pest-tost mind of the solitary lingerer, who stood with folded arms and 
thoughtful brow, in lonely communings, not with nature or with na- 
ture’s God, but with his own perturbed spirit. 

It was a night of summer beauty, the breeze was laden with the per- 
fume of a thousand flowers, on which the dew-drops glittered beneath 
the moonbeams. All was fresh, cool, and delicious abroad, breathing 
of rest and peace. Neither peace nor rest were in the soul of Barak 
Johnson ; his ear was not intent on the thrilling notes of the nightingales 
that sang from brake and bough around him, and were sweetly an- 
swered by the cry of their unseen partners from the deep recesses of 
Borough wood, but were strained with feverish eagerness to catch the 
mingled sounds of mirth, intemperance, and boisterous riot that pro- 
ceeded from the crowded town, or the nearer groups on their home- 
ward return from the fair, breaking with foolish garrulity and unhal- 
lowed clamours the deep serenity of the night. Oh, how the sick 
heart loathes such sounds and maddens at their repeated recurrence ! 
Barak Johnson listened for them, yet execrated them when they burst 
rudely upon his untuned ear, till he had worked himself up into a state 
of excitement bordering on frenzy; more than once he had mea- 
sured, with a gloomy gaze, the depth of the precipice before him, and 
murmured, 

** Would not one plunge into this dark abyss release me from. this 
weary strife, and should I not find repose from all my conflicts in these 
still deep waters ?”’ : 

He mused upon the question he had asked of his benighted soul, 
and the idea of a future state of existence began to grow doubtful to 
him—who had for so many years only lived on the hopes of heaven ; 
for which he had renounced the joys of the world, and all the pleasures 
of sense, as the perishing things of the present time, whose duration 
was but for a moment accounting all trials, crosses, and sufferings of 
this-life, as trifles not to be reckoned in comparison with the eternal 
weight of glory that was to be revealed to the faithful in another and 
a better world. 

But it was an hour of darkness,—the power of the tempter was 
upon him ; and just as he was preparing to yield to the sinful impulse 
which prompted him to rush uncalled into the presence of his Creator, 
the sound of angry voices and approaching steps startled him from his 
desperate purpose. . 

The night was waning apace, the setting moon was shedding hori- 
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zontal beams, and the faint indications of the approaching morrow had 

streaked the eastern heavens with gray and streaks, 
a breeze sprang up, but it cooled not the 
Johnson's blood; for the tones that — his ear, wee 
appeared to wing a burning arrow is brain—they were 
familiar voices of Phillis Waters and William Parry. 

The next moment convinced him they were engaged in an angry dis- 

te; and as they turned the projection of an angle in the lane which had 

concealed their approaching , he impulsively withdrew him~- 
self behind the shadow of an -elm, to listen to their quarrel, 
which was, in fact, the sequel to that which had taken place in the 
garden on the preceding night; and Barak heard William Parry say 
in reply to an angry speech Phillis, 

“ Your sister never desires to go to such places, nor would any thing 
induce her to mix in such company.” | 

To which Phillis sharply aiden, 

“If my sister suits your taste so much better than myself, it were a 
pity but you had her.” 

a pc now it is too late, I think so also,” replied Parry, 
coolly. 

‘* Nay, Mr. Parry, you are perfectly in time for any alteration. We 
are not yet married, | thank my stars; and it is well that I have dis- 
covered your temper while there was yet a remedy. I can assure 
you that if you are not weary of your engagement, | am ; and if you 

me to have our bans published a second time, I will stand up in 
- church and forbid them with my own lips,” said Phillis, disdain- 
ully. 
“I shall not put you to that trouble, Miss Waters,” returned the 


Q young man; ‘‘the bans of matrimony between us two have been pub- 


for the last time.” 
** Since you are so obliging in your compliance with my wishes in 


“one instance, you will possibly be equally so in another, by ridding 


me of the present intrusion of your company,” retorted Phillis, an- 


y- 

‘** No, Phillis, I will not permit you to walk the rest of this lonely 
way unprotected on such a night as this,” said William, firmly. 

*] insist on your departing instantly. Your presence is odious 
to me-—you only came to my cousin’s for the pleasure of spoiling 
my enjoyment, and preventing Ralph Dennis from walking home 
with me.” 

“* And you, Phillis, would have preferred his company to mine,” said 
William, reproachfully. 

** Ay, any one’s, no matter whom. It would indeed be a hard mat- 
ter to meet with oy person whom I so thoroughly hated; and unless 
you will immediately leave me, I will rid myself of your company by 


returning to the pleasant party from which you forced mein so un- 
mannerly a way.” 

“Twill not suffer you to do so,” said William. ‘It is already a 
very indecorous hour for you to be seen abroad, and whether you ap- 
prove of it or not, I will conduct you in safety to your father’s door, 
and there we part for ever.” ; 











The rejoinder which the mortified beauty made, was of so aggravat- 


ing and offensive a nature, that the young man, exasperated 
all bearing, withdrew in great wrath, nd walkie hentiby © se oe 
wards Woodfield. | 

‘¢ Perhaps you would prefer the company of the sour old methodist 
over the way ¢” said Barak Johnson, sternly, advancing from the place 
of his concealment the moment the last sound of the receding steps of 
William Parry had died away. 

This address, and the suddenness of his appearance, startled Phillis 
into a half-scream, but instantly rallying her disordered spirits, she said 
in her softest tone of deceitful sweetness, 

«¢ Who told you that I called you so, Mr. Johnson?” 

“Your own lips, false, ungrateful woman!” he replied, and Phillis 
recollecting with dismay, that she had used that expression when talk- 
_ ing with her sister in the garden, changed her manner, and in the true 
spirit of the aggressor, assuming an air of defiance, observed, ** that 
listeners never heard any good of themselves, and those who took 
upon themselves so dishonourable an office, were welcome to whatever 
information they might obtain of the estimation in which they were 
held by their neighbours ; and that for her part, she had long suspected 
him of being a secret enemy and spy upon her actions.” 

‘Oh, woman, woman, I have loved you only too well, either for my 

on earth or my hopes in heaven!” exclaimed Barak Johnson, 
with bitter vehemence. ‘‘ I have reared idol altars to you in the secret 
tabernacles of my heart on which I have offered to you that incense 
which was due to God alone. _I have placed the creature of frail, pe- 
rishing clay in rivalship with the Creator, and J have been requited with 
the wages of my folly. Very evilly hast thou dealt with me, Phillis 
Waters, for thou hast troubled the deep quiet of a soul which had been 
victorious over the strong temptations of youthful passions, and the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; and what, let me ask thee, hath my ruin 
profited thee ?”” 

Half angry, half frightened, at the vehemence of his manner, Phillis 
struggled to withdraw her arm from his grasp as she replied, 

‘Tam sorry you should have taken things so ert Mr. John- 
son; but you surely never could have supposed that I could mean 
to marry you !” 

“What then was your meaning when for days, and weeks, and 
months, you laboured so unweariedly to undermine my peace, and de- 
sisted not till you had made me tenfold more a child of perdition than 
yourself? What had I done to you—how had | offended you, that you 
should have wrought me this woe?” he passionately continued. 

“ You talk so strangely, I really don’t know how to answer you,” 
said Phillis, becoming seriously alarmed at the increasing violence of 
his manner. 

** You cannot answer me—you dare not look me in the’face, and you 
wish to escape from my reproaches ; but cannot, you shall not 
escape me, Phillis Waters,” he fiercely replied. 

** I will not be detained,” said Phillis, angrily, ‘‘ it is very late, and 
Lam anxious to return home ; nor is it by taunts and reproachful lan- 
guage that you can oblige me to become your wife against my own ia | 
clination.” 
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“ My wife! Phillis Waters ;” exclaimed Barak Johnson, with a bitter 
laugh. ‘Ay, once it was the hope end rapture of my life to fancy I 
should call you so. That time is past, that hope, like all things earthly, 
which divide our hearts from God, has proved a scorpion, which I, fool 
and madman that I was’! nourished in my bosom till I felt its sting, and 
then essayed to pluck it forth in vain. I am a miserable, a very miser- 
able man, a guilty man withal ; but thou hast made me what I am, and 
what if the fires which thou hast kindled should consume thyself in their 
destroying fury? Thou hast sown the whirlwind, and it is meet that 
thou shouldst reap the storm.” 

Phillis trembled as by the light of the waning moon she marked the 
frightful working of his strong features, and the fiery glow that over- 
ay his countenance; and, above all, the expression in his blood- 
shot, glaring eye, as breaking forth once more into a laugh, half deli- 
rious, half fiendish, he exclaimed, 

“* My wife, ha! ha! ha! my wife! No, Phillis Waters, thou wilt 
never be my wife, nor the wife of any other man.” 

**Then I must be content to die an old maid,” she replied, with 
mem levity of manner, while her heart was sinking with unutterable 

read. 

He turned a glance upon her, fraught with a meaning that thrilled her 
with horror. 

** You cannot, you dare not—you will not!” she exclaimed in terror, 
looking around on every side for aid in vain. His eye followed all the 
directions of hers and sinking his harsh, loud voice to a hoarse whisper, 
he said, 

‘Thou seest all is loneliness, Phillis Waters! Thou art in my 
power, abandoned alike of God and man.” 
* * * « ” 

She struggled with frantic violence, but her slight frame was in the 
grasp of agiant. His murderous gripe was on her throat, and the half- 
breathed cry died away on her convulsed lips. Her unnerved fingers 
relaxed their desperate hold from his arm, and her head sank back, a 
powerless and heavy weight upon his bosom. 

The setting moon had withdrawn her beams from the scene of horror, 
but the gray twilight of early morn was sufficient to reveal to the mur- 
derer the fearful change that had taken place in the countenance of 
his victim. The strife, the agony, the bitterness of parting life was 
_ but had left their traces written in legible characters on her 

lackened and distorted features, now fixed in the silence and awful 
immobiiity of death. 

The tears still hung in large and heavy drops on her cheeks and long 
shadowy eyelashes, and her fair ringlets, which had escaped from the 
confinement of her bonnet in her mortal struggles, fell in disordered 
but beautiful profusion over her face and bosom. They alone were 
unchanged, and their exquisite loveliness afforded a singular contrast 
to the agonising expression of the convulsed lips and expanded eyes 
Me glaring orbs were cast upward in the suffocating pangs of part- 
ing life. 

actual sound of approaching footsteps prevented Barak Johnson 
from pausing to contemplate his work. To conceal the deed was his 
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immediate object; and for this the deep marl-pit, near which he had 
perpetrated it afforded a present facility, and raising the graceful and 
still warm form, that now reclined a helpless weight across one knee, in 
his nervous arms, he heaved it over the rough railing into the gulf be- 
neath. 

Gloomily he watched its descent as it sunk with a sullen plunge 
into the bosom of the dark deep waters, but ere the temporary agita- 
tion in the stagnant pool could subside into its former waveless 
calm, a cautious step on the fgravel near him startled the murderer, 
and turning about in terror he perceived a man almost at his elbow, 
who said, 

** No accident, I hope, was the occasion of that great splash ?” 

One glance relieved the guilty Barak of the apprehension of imme- 
diate detection, for he perceived that the eyes of him, who had in all 

robability been a witness of the deed, were sightless. It was, in fact, 
a blind beggar returning from the fair at Scrapeton. 

To have remained perfectly silent under such circumstances would 
have been Barak Johnson’s best security; but it is common for the 
guilty,.in their excess of caution, to overshoot the mark, and he, judg- 
ing it necessary to account for the plunge, replied, 

‘*1t was only one of the rails against which I was leaning just now 
gave way, and fell into the water.” 

** You must have thrown it in, and that with violence, to occasion 
such a plunge ; but I could have sworn it had been produced by the fall 
of a heavier body than one of these rails,” observed the blind man. 

‘“‘ How should you know the weight of these rails, since you cannot 
see them ?” demanded Johnson, angrily, his natural irascibility getting 
the better of his caution. 

** Doth it require the aid of sight to enable'a man to judge of tangible 
objects ?” said the beggar, running his stick along the railing as he 
spoke. 

Pi Have a care of what you are about, my good fellow, or you will 
fall into the pit yourself,” said Johnson, somewhat alarmed at this 
action. 

“ No fear of that, master,” returned the blind man, ‘ the rails are 
all firm in their places, and not one lacking. It needs not the witness 
of the eyes to detect a falsehood.” 

Barak Johnson had heard enough to convince him that his crime, 
though unseen, was not unsuspected, and seized with a sudden panic 
he fled in terror from the spot, taking not the direct road, but a cir- 
Cuitous path that led over the fields towards Woodfield. 

Sarali Waters meantime had kept weary vigils that night, anxiously 
watching for the return of her thoughtless sister. After midnight was 
passed, her father, who had been sitting up with her till that hour, said 
“ He was persuaded Phillis would sleep at the house of her cousin,” 
and went to bed. 

Sarah felt no such conviction; she knew that William Parry had, 
notwithstanding his displeasure, gone to the fair at nine that evening 
with the intention of inducing Phillis to return home at a decent hour. 
That he had failed to do so was evident ; but she was assured that no- 
thing would have tempted him to remain out all night, and had Phillis 
obstinately persisted-in so doing, he would certainly have called to in- 
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form her of her sister’s intention therefore she still continued to expect 
her return, though at what time she kaew not. 

Hour after hour passed away, and Phillis came not. Sarah grew 

of her needle, put away her work, and took up a book ; but the 
subject was dry and heavy, and finding it difficult to confine her atten- 
tion to its pages, she threw it down, and softly unclosing the glass door 
that opened into the little gr~len, she went to the wicket-gate to listen. 
All was silent in the village, and the only house in which she sawa 
light was that of William Parry’s mother, by which sign she knew that 
he was not yet returned. The church clock struck two while she stood 
at the gate, and marvelling at the protracted absence of the pair, she 
re-entered the house, snuffed her candle, resumed her book, and once 
more endeavoured to occupy herself in its pages. The attempt pro- 
duced irresistible drowsiness, and she dropped asleep with the volume 
in her hand. Her slumber was heavy, but not refreshing ; confused 
images of horror were present to her sleeping fancy, and she awoke 
with a sudden start, chilly, and with a mysterious feeling of dread on 
her mind. She found herself in profound darkness too, for the candle 
had burned out while she slept. Her heart throbbed fearfully for a 
moment, but presently recovering her self-possession she unclosed the 
shutter of the glass door, and felt reassured on perceiving that it was 
already morning. Anxious thoughts of her sister renewed her uneasi- 
ness. She went once more to the wicket and saw the candle in Mrs. 
Parry's chamber stili dimly burning in the gray light of dawn, and feel- 
ing convinced that some distressing cause must have occasioned the 
protracted absence of both parties, she resolved to put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and walk a tittle way on the road leading to Scrapeton. 

In the entrance of the marl-pit lane she encountered William Parry 
alone, and in much disorder. 

‘** Where is Phillis ?” she demanded, in surprise. 

‘“¢ Ask me no questions,” he replied, in an agitated tone, ‘ Phillis 
and I have parted for ever.” 

** Indeed!” said Sarah, starting, ‘‘ but where have you left her?” 

** Just by the marl-pit,” returned he. 

‘*¢ Then I shall meet her in the course of a few minutes.” 

* Yes, unless she went back to the fair after I left her.” 

“But why did you leave her, William? Surely under any cir- 
cumstances it was unkind to do so on such a night as this,” said 
Sarah. 

“Indeed I remained till she aggravated me beyond all powers of 
endurance; but I was wrong to leave her, and I will walk back with 
you, Sarah, till we meet her, if you will take my arm.” 

** I shall be thankful for your protection, William, but I would ra- 
ther not take your arm,” said Sarah, and they walked in silence and 
apart till they reached the marl-pit. 

“* Jt was just before we came to this spot that we parted,” observed 
William ; ‘‘ therefore it is plain that she must have gone back to the 
fair, or we should have met her long ere this.” 

** Inconsiderate girl!" said Sarah, ‘I fear it is as you say, and as I 
am already so far on the road I am determined to proceed to Scrape- 
ton, and endeavour to prevail upon her to return with me.” 
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William Parry assented to the propriety of so doing, and continued 
to attend Sarah ; but they walked as before, in silence, for both were en- 
gaged in a train of painful reflections, and their manners were mutually 
distant and constrained. 

The clocks were striking four when they entered Scrapeton, which 

nted a revolting picture of the demoralizing effect of fairs on the 
Lee classes of society. A scene which might indeed have excited 
asmile from a humorist, but could scarcely have been witnessed by a 
Christian without horror. 

Some of the revellers were still up when William and Sarah arrived 
at the house of Sophy Cooper, for the little dwelling could not afford 
beds for a tenth part of the dissipated young people who had assem- 
bled there on the preceding evening. | | 

The appearance of Sarah, and the return of William, at an hour so 
extraordinary, excited great surprise, and some little speculation 
among the company ; but when they proceeded to inquire if Phillis were 
not there, all present uttered an exclamation of wonder, and one of 
the young women replied in a tone of peculiar pertness, 

‘Surely, Mr. Parry, you ought to be able to give the best account of 
her, since she left the house under your protection, and we all consi- 
dered it a mighty ungenteel action of yours to come and break up our 
pleasant party by quarrelling with her in the way you did, and forcing 
her away quite against her will.” 

“ And,” said another, ‘‘ we all agreed that it was but a poor sample 
of what pretty Phillis Waters might expect as your wife, since you 
began to treat her in that sort of domineering fashion beforehand.” 

William Parry, without paying the slightest attention to these re- 
marks, replied to Sarah’s looks of consternation by snatching up his 
hat, and proceeding in quest of Phillis; but he could not learn that she 
had been seen by any one since she left the town in his company. 
He was now seriously alarmed, and his countenance betrayed that he 
was so, when he returned to Sarah, after a long and of course fruitless 
search for her absent sister. 

The remembrance of the foreboding that some evil consequences 
would result from Phillis’s visit to the fair, which had haunted her on 
the preceding day recurred.to Sarah’s mind, and she felt as if that dark 
presentiment had been already fulfilled. She experienced a sensation 
of sick and dizzy faintness, the effects of a sleepless night combined 
with agitation and anxious alarm. 

When, however, she looked round her, the perceived that the tawdry 
over-dressed groups among whom she was seated, presented counte- 
nances even paler and more haggard than her own; for they had been 
wearied out with a day and night of restless riot, miscalled pleasure 
in which they had undergone more bodily fatigue and exhaustion of 
spirit than if they had been labouring at the treadmill. 

With some of these the reaction of past excitement betrayed itself in 
the restless movements and twitching of their limbs, and the almost 
hysterical paroxysms of yawning. Some were leaning their aching 
heads on tables still covered with the unseemly remnants of their 
late feast. Others had fallen asleep in chairs, or even on the ground ; 
while a few with whom the feverish excitement of gambling prevailed 
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over the weakness of the flesh, continued to play at cards and to bet 
on. the chances of the game with as much vehemence, as if it were their 
only business on eurth, and the sole purpose for which they had been 
called into existence. 

Sarah contemplated this scene in which her sister had been so re- 
cently engaged, with feelings of sickening horror. The very atmo- 
sphere of the house seemed, to her, pollution; nor did she appear to 
draw her breath freely, till she was far on the road to Woodfield with 
William Parry. 

They both experienced an uneasy sensation when they passed the 
marl-pit. William, because it was near this spot that he had parted 
with Phillis ; and Sarah, whose nerves were totally unstrung, from the 
gloomy appearance of the deep, dark waters, and the sombre shade of 
the dank foliage with which its sides were overhung. 

This impression they mutually confessed to each other when they 
arrived at Woodfield, and learned that Phillis had neither been seen nor 
heard of there; and William, when he paried from Sarah at her little 
garden-gate, went so far as to say ‘‘ that he would not rest till he had 
caused the pit to be searched, for he felt a strong conviction that some 
evil had befallen Phillis on that spot.” 

He then went home to speak to his mother, who had, he feared, been 
uneasy on account of his absence during the whole night, but he 
assured Sarah that he would return immediately, to assist in a further 
search for Phillis. 

Barak Johnson, meantime, had been a trembling observer of all that 
passed in his neighbour's house—having returned to his own at an 
early hour. About seven o'clock, he saw the arrival of Sarah and 
William after theit unsuccessful search for Phillis, and was convinced 
by their pale countenances, and looks of consternation and perplexity, 
that both had taken the alarm on account of her absence ; but when he 
heard William Parry express his intention of searching the pit, he was 
filled with apprehension lest the discovery of her fate should attach 
suspicions of her murder upon himself. Under the influence of these 
terrors he began to ponder on the expediency of removing the body of 
his victim to some secret spot in Borough woods, and burying it 
there, But then he reflected that there would be greater danger of de- 
tection in carrying such a project into execution, than in letting it re- 
main where it was. 

‘* For,” thought he, ‘* the waters are dark and muddy, and the pit very 
deep and cavernous, and Parry will only make a cursory examination 
of the place, having no just reason to conclude that Phillis has actually 
been murdered. Might not her absence be accounted for under the 
more probable supposition that she had eloped with one of the officers 
of a regiment lately quartered in Scrapeton and its vicinity.” And 
he felt actually angry with William Parry for not suggesting such a 
suspicion. 

hat thought did indeed cross Sarah’s mind ; but she had all along 
been impressed with a foreboding that something fatal had befallen her 
sister from her ill-starred visit to the fair, and now that presentiment 
appeared to her as verified. 


rak Johnson felt a strong inclination to say that he had seen Phillis, 
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in a postchaise with an officer, at an early hour, on the London road that 
morning ;—but then he feared to incur suspicion, by acknowledging that 
he had seen her at all. Next, he debated on sending a letter to her 
father as from a gentleman who had taken her into keeping ; but this 
lan like the other was objectionable and fraught with danger, and 
fore he could resolve on any scheme for removing from the minds of 
Phillis’s friends the impression that she had been murdered, his delibe- 
rations were interrupted by the tumultuous tread and busy murmurs of 
an approaching multitude. 

He ascended to his chamber-window, which commanded a view of 
the cross-roads at the entrance of Woodfield, and beheld a vast con- 
course of people advancing towards the village, from the direction of the 
marl-pit lane. His colour went and came, and his heart died within 
him, as the apprehension occurred to his guilty mind, that the body of 
his victim had already been discovered; but then he endeavoured to 
reassure his fluttered spirits by the thought, that these were some of 
the numerous visiters to the yesterday’s fair, who had spent the night 
in the town, and were now returning in company to their respective 
houses. Yet, as the crowd drew nearer and nearer he was convinced 
both from their numbers and the vehemence of their gestures, and the 
loud and earnest manner in which they were discussing some subject 
of apparently great excitement to all parties, that something more than 
ordinary had occasioned the gathering together of such a throng, 
which momentarily increased; for he perceived that people from all 
quarters ran eagerly to join themselves to this moving mass. 

Guilt is always apprehensive, and when Barak Johnson observed the 
demeanour of the people, and saw them enter Woodfield, his breath 
grew short, and his knees smote each other with an audible sound ; 
what then were his feelings, when he plainly perceived that six men 
in the centre of the crowd, bore on their shoulders, extended on a gate, 
which had been taken from its hinges to form a,temporary bier, a form 
which, though shrouded beneath a large cloak, too plainly displayed 
the outlines and proportions of the human figure, to be mistaken for 
any other object ; while the rigid stiffness of its attitude, and its motion- 
less composure denoted, no Jess than the solemnity of the steps of the 
bearers, and the grief, horror, and wonder, depicted on the counte- 
nances of the attendant multitude, that it was a corpse—the corpse of 
a murdered person. 

_And as it passed beneath the windows of Barak Johnson, he recog- 
nised, with speechless dismay, the long fair ringlets of Phillis Waters, 
some of which had escaped from beneath the cloak that covered her 
lifeless form, and hung dripping over the shoulders of one of the men 
who assisted in carrying her cold remains. 

There was a general murmur, then a sudden hush and breathless 
silence among the dense crowd, as the melancholy group stopped at 
the door of her father’s house, and the rude bier was carried slowly 
and cautiously within the little wicket-gate, through which she had so 
lately passed with light and buoyant steps, full of health, life, and 
loveliness, in all the pride of conscious beauty, attired in gala array. 
Poor Phillis, her cold, cold form was still clothed in the trappings of 
earthly vanity, though wet and discoloured by the dank, green waters 
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which she had just been drawn, And her cornelian necklace and 
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dants, and gli waist-buckle, might have 
as A some on the me —— — ments to 
young and thoughtless of her own sex, who place an undue import- 
ance on the acquisition of such’ baubles, and too often procure them 
by means in direct violation of the law of God. 

These, together with the money in her purse, remaining untouched, 
afforded a convincing proof that no common ruffian had perpetrated the 
murder, else those articles of value would have been abstracted. Ba- 
rak Johnson heard with a faltering heart this inference, proclaimed by 
every voice in the crowd beneath his window, and expected momentarily 
to hear himself denounced as the probable murderer. But when he 
saw the father and sister of his victim approaching to look upon the 
face of the dead, his feelings overpowered him. A cold thrill of 
horror ran through his veins, he became sick and faint, the chilly 
drops of agony rose on his shuddering flesh, the light forsook his eyes, 
and he sank down in a swoon, yet not so deep as to render him wholly 
insensible to what was passing beneath. : 

The name of Phillis Waters still rang in his guilty ears, mingled 
with words that were sometimes partially, sometimes wholly indistinct, 
like a confused, buzzing murmur, of which he strove in vain to catch 
the meaning, though his corporeal powers were suspended, and his 
gigantic frame reclined at its full length in lifeless immobility. 

A fearful consciousness of the peril of his situation was present 
with him, which appeared to suggest the necessity of shaking off the 
torpor that inthralled him, when a loud abrupt knocking at his door, 
startling him with such terrors as guilt alone can experience, broke 
upon his fainting ear. Its immediate effect was to rouse him from his 
swoon, not by gradual progressive recovery, but with a sudden impetus, 
which instantaneously restored suspended animation ; for he sprang at 
once upon his feet, and demanded in a loud, stern voice, the business 
of the intrudez. 

It was a summons to form one of the coroner’s jury, then assembling 
to hold an inquest on the body of Phillis Waters. 

** Horror upon horror,” thought Barak Johnson ; “ all is horror!” 

Yet even in this there was matter for self-congratulation, since his 
being nominated to such an office afforded an indubitable proof that no 
shadow of suspicion had attached itself to him, and when he reflected how 
much his own security would be ensured by his accepting it he resolved, 
since he had already sacrificed so much to elude the dreadful penalty 
of the crime he had committed, that he would not now retreat, but 
armed himself with a front of iron, to go through the worse than fiery 
ordeal that awaited him. 

But, oh! it required a heart as well as a front of iron, to unite with 
the rest of the jurors in examining the corpse of his victim. Nor could 

ination conceive any torture more agonizing than that of being 
called upon to look, with unshrinking firmness, on the pale and dis- 
torted features,—fixed in the rigidity of their death convulsion, by the 
coldness of the waters into which he had plunged her,—of the woman 
whom he had madly loved, and barbarously murdered. 

The morbid irritability occasioned by the repeated draughts of raw 
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liquor which he had swallowed in the course of the preceding day, 
which had had the fatal effect of aggravating, to a paroxysm approac 
ing to frenzy, the passion into which he had worked himself up dur- 
ing his last interview with the unfortunate girl, had subsided; and 
while he remembered how bitterly she had pleaded for her life, the 
blackened marks of his murderous and relentless grasp on her fair 
throat—that throat whose graceful contour might have afforded a model 
for the chisel of a Baily, stared accusingly upon him, and seemed to 
upbraid him with the deed. Yet he forced himself to examine these 
minutely, and to affect calmness, as he joined with his fellow-jurors 
in reasoning on his own barbarous work, while his heart beat thick 
and fearfully with secret apprehension, lest the evidence to which his 
attention was called should prove such as to point the suspicions of the 
crime to himself, more particularly as he beheld among the witnesses 
the blind beggar with whom he had held the brief conference already 
recorded, beside the marl-pit. 

It was in consequence of this person’s representations that the pit 
had been searched, and the body of the murdered girl had been dis- 
covered. 

There, too, were the heartstricken father, and the pale, tearful sister 
of his victim, who had been summoned in the first bitterness of their 
overwhelming calamity to identify the body of Phillis, and to render 
their testimony as to the time and circumstances of her going to the 
fair, in returning from which a fate so dreadful had overtaken her. 

There also was William Parry, whose situation was more distressing 
than theirs, more critical than Barak Johnson’s; for he had been 
dragged from the deathbed of his expiring aunt, and brought thither 
on suspicion of being the murderer of Phillis Waters. A mass of the 
most extraordinary circumstantial evidence that ever deceived a jury, 

inted against him. He was the last person with whom the deceased 

ad been seen. High words had passed between them on the evening 

revious to the murder, and on the night of the fair, at the house of 

er cousin, from which, after an angry altercation, he had used. the au- 
thority of an affianced husband in withdrawing her, and she had 
never been seen after she quitted the town of Scrapeton in his com- 
pany. ' 

Sophy Cooper and her friends had been highly offended, at the un- 
disguised contempt which he had expressed of the pursuits in which 
he found them engaged, and now they had a dreadful opportunity in 
gratifying their vindictive feelings in return; and the evidence they 
gave of his conduct on that eventful evening was such, as left little 
doubt on the minds of the coroner, and eleven of the jury, that he was 
guilty of the crime with which he was charged. 

The young man with whom Phillis was dancing when William Pa 
entered the room, went so far as to depose, ‘‘ that he had observed to 
Sophy Cooper and the rest of the ladies, that he did not consider it 
was safe for Phillis to go with William Parry in the humour he then 
was ; for his looks, manner, and the tones of his voice were furious, and 
indicative of malice.” 

There was not only exaggeration, but absolute falsehood in this 
statement ; nevertheless, it was corroborated by the evidence of Sophy 
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Cooper and} her companions, and it made a great impression against 
the prisoner. 

William Parry and Sarah were alike startled, at the unexpected but 
strong tide of coincidences, which appeared to attach the suspicion of 
the crime on him. Sarah's inward persuasion of his innocence availed 
nothing ; for her own testimony of having met him alone, and in a great 
state of excitement, in the marl-pit lane, at a time so completely cor- 
responding with that at which the murder must have been committed, 
contributed more powerfully to corroborate the mass of evidence 
against him than any thing beside. It even had its weight with her- 
self; for as the appalling coincidence struck her attention, she smote 
her hands together, and turning suddenly to the prisoner, she ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh! William, William, have you indeed done this ?” 

** No, Sarah, believe it not!” he replied, in a firm voice; “and if I 
die for it, my innocent blood will be on the head of the murderer, and 
will add to his condemnation in that dreadful day when the secrets of 
all hearts will be revealed.” 

One circumstance was in Parry’s favour. The blind witness was po- 
sitive in his opinion, that he was not the person with whom he held 
parley by the side of the fatal pit; and when asked the reason for his 
conclusion, he replied, 

‘** The voice is different.” 

** May not your ear deceive you sometimes ?” asked the coroner. 

** It never did yet,” returned the blind man; ‘‘and I tell you to a 
certainty, that the prisoner is not the person with whom I talked by 
the marl-pit. The prisoner passed me on the road from Scrapeton. 
He was talking to a young woman. They were quarrelling. It ap- 
peared to be a lover's quarrel, and she was very aggravating in her 
speech ; but they outwalked me, for I am slow and careful in my steps, 
being blind, as you see. Soon after I heard a woman’s voice in dis- 
tress. I thought it must be the same, and quickened my pace; but 


just before I reached the spot whence it proceeded, I heard a great 


splash, and knew by the sound that it was the plunge of a human 
body into deep water.” 

‘** How came you to know such a sound so well as to form that con- 
clusion ?” asked the coroner. 

‘* Because,” replied the witness, ‘‘ I had once a sister who fell over 
a high bank into a mill-stream, and was drowned, no one being near 
her but myself, who could not give her aid; and I shall never forget 
my feelings, when, in the midst of my darkness, [ heard that plunge. It 
must now be near forty years ago, but it has never been absent from 
mine ear, and how could I be deceived when I heard again a sound 
like that? The murderer told me a rail had fallen into the water, but 
I knew it was false, before I tried the railing with my staff, and found 
it all firm and fast. His voice was pecuiiar—it was harsh and loud, 
with a north-country burr, like a border-man. That of the prisoner is 
clear and pleasant, and he speaks singingly, like all the people about 
here, by which you may know a Suffolk person all over the world. I 
have travelled England through, over and over, and if forty people 
were present from forty different counties, I could tell you every - 
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man’s county by his speech, unless they were the high-bred gentry 
who go to London schools, and get mocked out of their native tongues 
till no one knows who they be or where they come from.” 

A cold perspiration had bedewed Barak Johnson’s forehead during 
the examination of the blind witness, whose accurate description of 
his voice caused every nerve in his gigantic frame to vibrate with a cold 
thrill of terror ; but so strong was the prejudice on the minds of his 
fellow-jurors, that William Parry was the murderer of Phillis Waters, 
that they declared themselves unanimous in that opinion, and di- 
rected Johnsen, their foreman, to pronounce the verdict of “ Wilful 
Murder” against the unfortunate young man. 

For a moment Barak Johnson recoiled with horror at the idea of 
suffering an innocent person to pay the dreadful penalty of his guilt. 
He demanded five minutes for consideration, and obtained a pause of 
additional agony, while he struggled between the witness of conscience, 
and the power of evil, in his benighted soul. But here temptation as- 
sailed the gloomy fanatic in one of its subtlest forms. 

‘* Have I not,” he mentally said, ‘‘ broken the law of God too 
deeply already to increase my own damnation by any additional act of 
guilt, to which self-preservation may now reluctantly compel me. I 
am abandoned of God, given up to mine own reprobate mind, as a 
vessel of wrath formed and fitted for destruction, and if I perish, I 
perish, for it must needs have beer so.” 

Thus communed the unhappy man within himself; and while, with 
strange self-delusion, he excused his crimes by denying the existence of 
free will, he exercised it in resisting the strivings of conscience, and 
making himself the instrument of those who, acting in ignorance, 
formed their judgment according to outward appearances, when, as 
foreman of the coroner’s jury, he stood forth, and with his own lips, 
pronounced the verdict of ‘* Wilful Murder against William Parry.” 

At the sound of the first syllable uttered by Barak Johnson, the 
blind witness started, and turned his sightless orbs upon his face, with 
a look that alarmed the conscious murderer with the idea that those 
large expressive eyes recognised him, through the thick darkness that — 
clouded their visual powers. The inward principle of the immaterial 
mind, to which the sense of sight is a subservient organ, did indeed 
struggle to penetrate the film by which the exercise of its outward 
faculties were impeded, and prevented from corroborating the evidence 
of the ear, whose quick impulse it mysteriously but vainly obeyed, and 
before the verdict was fully pronounced, he exclaimed aloud, 

“The voice ! the voice !” 

‘* Whose ?—whose?”” was the eager query of the excited spec- 
tators. 

_ The blind witness laid his stick on the arm of the foreman of the 
Jury, and briefly and impressively replied, 

‘* Behold the man !” 

‘* The hand of the Lord is against me!” exclaimed Barak Johnson, 
and he sunk down in a deep swoon. 

Witnesses now appeared, to testify against him circumstances, before 
unregarded, but now that suspicion was pointed at him, assuming a 
fearful importance. 
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He had been seen lingering in the marl-pit lane, near the spot 
where the murder was committed, at various times that evening, by 
different people, to whom he was well known. Then there was the 
certainty that his bed had not been slept in that night, and he had 
been seen to return to his house at a very early hour in the morning. 
Lastly, some of the long fair hair of Phillis Waters was found en- 
tangled among the metal buttons of the coat which he had worn on 
that day, which had evidently been rent away during the desperate but 
ineffectual — of the unhappy girl, and had remained there, 
unobserved by murderer, to aflord the most conclusive evidence 
of his crime. | 

Barak Johnson was fully committed for trial, and finally suffered 
the awful sentence of the law. He acknowledged his guilt, and the 
train of circumstances which had led to it, but he sullenly intrenched 
himself behind the Antinomian doctrine of his creed, when urged to re- 
pentance of the crime; declaring that he had acted under the impulse 
of immutable destiny, and had done nothing but what had been de- 
creed for him from the beginning of time ; for his had been a lost soul, 
before its entrance upon its earthly pilgrimage. 

Some months after these melancholy events, William Parry became 
the husband of Sarah Waters, with whom he enjoyed that calm do- 
mestic happiness, which no reasonable person could have expected to 
taste, as the husband of her beautiful but heartless sister. 








MEMORY. 
BY THE LATE L. E. L. 


On ! what is Memory but a gift, 
Within a ruined temple left, 
Reminding what its beauties were, 
And then presenting what they are ? 


Oh! tell me not that Memory 

Sheds a joy o’er the past. 

What is revealed by faded flowers, 

Save that they could not last ? 

Were it not better to forget, 

Than but remember, and regret ? 

Look back—e’en in your hours of spring, 
What were your early years, 

But scenes of childish cares and griefs ? 
And, say not, childish tears 














Memory. 
Are nothing : at the time, they were 


More than the young heart well could bear. 


Go on to riper years, and look 
Upon your sunny spring, 

And from the wreck of long past years 
What will your memory bring ? 
Affections wasted, pleasures fled, 


And hopes now numbered with the dead. 


Our life is as a mountain-path, 

A path of toil, and pain, 

And when upon its rough ascent 

A little way we gain, 

What boots it turning back to trace 
The troubles that beset our race ? 
But turn we from the many chords, 
That Memory can wake, 

Its faded hopes, its griefs, its cares, 
And one chord only take— 

That one all other ones above ;— 
Oh! need I name the name of Love? 
And mid Love’s sorrows I will take 
But one my proof to be, 

Albeit its woes are numberless 

As the sands by the sea; 

But one will prove Memory sent 

On earth to be a punishment. 

Love, unrequited Love—the heart 
That owns it can but crave 

Either entire forgetfulness, 

Or else an early grave. 

Alas! to them from Memory’s wing, 
Drops added poison to Love’s sting! 
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A VISIT TO ROUSSEAU’S FAVOURITE RESIDENCE, 
LES CHARMETTES. 


BY MRS&. TROLLOPE. 


Le nom d'un écrivain qui exalta si vivement les ames est réclamé par l’histoire. 
En s’occupant de Rousseau, elle perd son impossibilité; et tour a tour elle l'admire 
ou le plaint, le bénit ou l’'accuse.—LAcRETELLE le jeune. 


Tuose who drive post through Chambery, ventre @ terre, commit 
an injustice towards Savoy, and great unkindness towards themselves, 
provided, that is to say, they are furnished with an average portion 
of the power of deriving enjoyment from fine scenery, which is pro- 
videntially bestowed upon mortals, in {order to render agreeable their 
wanderings over the craggy globe, assigned to them as the locale of 
of their mortal pilgrimage. To all such, the neighbourhood of Cham- 
béry is calculated to afford great delight; and for the happy few who 
have the power at will of devoting the months of summer to rambling, 
I think it would be difficult to find a more judicious spot for their head 
quarters. Nay, such as are not mere summer ramblers, but who set 
off from their homes with the important object of a long journey before 
them, “‘ un voyage a faire, et Naples au bout,” would do well to pause 
among the mountains and lakes of Savoy, for they will find nothing of 
the same tone amidst the sunny glories of Italy. I give this counsel 
with the more confidence, because I have practised what I preach, and 
that so recently, as to have all the benefits derived from it fresh upon 
my memory. 

Being en route for Italy, and having an idle week or two of certain 
fine weather to spare, we devoted the brightest days of last September 
to wandering among the Alps of Savoy, leaving Chambéry for a day 
or two ata time, and returning to it again and again, as the centre 
from which every excursion could most conveniently be made. And 
for many of these there was no need to leave our comfortable hotel at 
Chambéry at all, for there are many which by means of early rising 
may be brought within the compass of a day, and cthers—by no means 
the least interesting—which may be achieved in an hour or two. 

Among these last, a visit to Les Charmettes must of course rank 
first ; for there are few persons, I think, who could fail to feel an in- 
terest in visiting the spot on which Jean-Jacques declares himself to 
have passed the happiest portion of his generally unhappy existence. 

Perhaps no man ever died, leaving so much that was immortal 
behind him for the examination and judgment of mankind, on 
whom sentence has been passed so variously. In the course of 
my life I have listened to opinions respecting Rousseau, which 
have graduated from the deepest execration, to admirationthe most 
enthusiastic ; and not admiration only, for that is a feeling not 
unfrequently elicited by beings we detest; but I have heard many, 
and good men too, declare that there were qualities of heart and soul 
in Rousseau, which could not be contemplated without reverence and 
love; while others—and these others, certainly good men also—shud- 
der as they hear his name, and seem truly and honestly to believe that 
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if there be a case on record in which that most beneficent command, 
“« yuDGE NoT,” may be set aside with impunity, it is his; and that the 
consigning him to everlasting condemnation, must of necessity be consi- 
dered as an act of — in the consigner. 

t 


That there are a multitude of human beings, both in times present 
and times past, whose characters are, and have been, more easily mis- 
taken than understood, is very certain, and is a fact too potent to re- 
quire or permit of discussion. 

But that a voluminous writer—and one, too, who has laid himself 
and his actions bare, with a degree of unshrinking and unscrupu- 
lous audacity that no other individual ever approached—that such a 
one should so completely have set man’s judgment at fault in attempt- 
ing to understand him, is strange. The solution of the enigma must 
be sought, and may, as I think, be found, at the same source from 
which arises its intricacy. 

The critic from his chair of authority, and the general reader from 
his lounging sofa, have both been accustomed to look at men, through 
their writings, with a sort of habitual allowance for any little egotistical 
flights in which they may have represented themselves too much en 
beau, but are quite unused to the process necessary for detecting ego- 
tistical exaggeration in an opposite direction. 

But to judge Rousseau fairly this must be done. It is quite evident 
that the genius of this celebrated man, though of a nature to elevate 
him perpetually into the very highest regions of intellectual sublimity, 
was accompanied by a weakness of character, which, displayed as it is, 
by way of self-discipline and atonement, in the pages of his confessions, 
wn him often as much below the ordinary dignity of human nature, 
as many of his speculations lead us to place him above it. Those on 
whom these speculations produce a deeper effect than do his penitential 
anecdotes, are perhaps somewhat too apt to forget altogether the latter ; 
and of such is composed the by no means small troop of his admirers ; 
while, on the other hand, those whose memory retains more vividly 
the anecdotes than the speculations, naturally fall into the other ex- 
treme, and consider him almost as a monster. 

As this latter judgment cannot be uttered but in a tone of indignant 
and outraged morality,—for which Heaven knows the unhappy philoso- 
pher gave frightful cause,—it has naturally followed that a very large 
proportion of such as have deemed him more weak than wicked, have 
shrunk from saying so, lest such a judgment should be mistaken for a 
proof of lax morality in themselves: and thus the suffrages of those 
who have really made themselves acquainted with his works, have per- 
haps never yet been fairly counted. 

It has often been said, and at the first glance, indeed, very plausibly, 
that the character of a man may be more fairly judged by a history of 
his actions, than by a history of his thoughts. But without examining 
the possible failacy of this, in many instances, it must be evident to 
those who will study, with a little care, the portrait of himself, which 
this great writer has left us, that in his case, at least, such fallacy is un- 
deniable. All that was great and good in the heart and soul of Rousseau, 
was indigenous, innate, born with him, and formed the real and essential 
material of his character; while all that was bad, degraded, and vile 
. Yan.—voL. Lxx. NO. CCLXXVII. F 
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arose from the miserable associations into which he was unhappily 
thrown, at the most important moment of his existence. 

When, before he had reached the age of sixteen, Jean-Jacques ran 
away from his native town, in order to escape the savage treatment 
which he knew he should receive from the hands of his brutal master 
(for having made a Sunday evening ramble into the country so long, as 
to render it impossible for him and his joyous companions to return 
till half an hour after the gates of the town were shut)—when he thus 
rushed upon the world, leaving every thing like safety and protection 
behind him, he carried with him as innocent and affectionate a heart 
as nature ever gave; and had he then been so blessed by chance as to 
have fallen into virtuous hands, there is every reason to believe that his 
career would have been as happy and respectable, as it was lamentably 
the reverse. 

It would be difficult, I think, to find in any autobiography extant, a 

ge of more pathos, or of more self-evident truth, than that in 
which the unhappy man laments the circumstances which made him 
what he was, and which tore him from what he might have been. 
After speaking of the position he should have probably held as an en- 
graver in his native town, he goes on to say, 

‘Si j'étais tombé dans les mains d’un meilleur maitre, j’aurais 
passé, dans le sein de ma religion, de ma patrie, de ma famille, 
et de mes amis, une vie paisible et douce, telle qu’il la faillait 4 
mon caractére, dans l'uniformité d’un travail de mon gout, et d’une 
société selon mon ceeur. J’aurais été bon chrétien, bon citoyen, 
bon pére de famille, bon ami, bon ouvrier, bon homme en toute chose. 
J’aurais aimé mon état, je l’aurais honoré peut-étre; et aprés avoir 

sé une vie obscure et simple, mais égale et douce, je serais mort 
paisiblement, dans le sein des miens. Au lieu du cela—quel tableau 
vais-je faire ?”* 

It would be difficult, I think, to read this without prejudice, and not 
to mourn over the faults of the writer, rather than execrate them. The 
passage, however, is not without its moral use ; it was written after the 
author had enjoyed all the gratification that an enormous literary fame 
could bring him, in Paris and in London, personally amongst the most 
distinguished individuals in both, and throughout Europe by the scarcely 
less gratifying sensation produced among all orders of reading men by 
his works ; a gratification not likely to be much lessened by the fact, that 
among the multitudes who read his theories, no small number thought 
themselves called upon to abuse him for them. Jean-Jacques, with all 
his fantastical attachment to his own notions, whether right or wrong, 
would probably have been extremely mortified had no one thought his 
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startling speculations of sufficient importance to provoke hostility from 
those against whose systems they were aimed. But it is evident from 
the passage above cited, written towards the close of his melancholy 
life, that not all the fame which had succeeded to the obscurity of his 
early years, had sufficed to atone to his spirit, for having lost, in the 
tumult of his passions, the precious treasure of his own esteem. There 
is the essence of many an excellent sermon in this. Nor is this the 
only valuable lesson to be extracted from the study of Rousseau. 
Whatever were his faults, that of accusing others, in order to excul 

te himself, is not among them. On the contrary, he falls so violently 
into the other extreme, that it requires all the intuitive and irresistible 
conviction of his sincerity, which all his disclosures carry with them, to 
enable one to believe that he is in earnest when he calls his negligent 
father un pére excelient, and that detestable source of all his deepest 
moral corruption, Madame de Warens, la meilleure des femmes. Now 
it must be evident, I think, to any one who reads the early part of the 
confessions, that had this pére excellent done his duty by his mother- 
less boy, that boy would never have had such confessions to make. In 
the first place he tells us, that when he was seven years old he used to 
keep him up reading romances, aloud and alternately, till entendant le 
matin les hirondelles, he sent him to bed, saying, ‘‘allons nous coucher— 
je suis plus enfant que toi.” Of the nature of these romances it is 
not difficult to judge, as Rousseau says, ‘ J’acquis od cette danger- 
euse méthode une intelligence unique a mon Age sur les passions.” 

They had read through the collection which his mother, who died at 
his birth, had left behind her, in 1719. Jean-Jacques was born 1712, 
and the lasting mischief produced by these baby studies may be traced 
almost through every page of these strange volumes—strange, and 
often disgusting, despite the unequalled beauty of the style, and the 
still more captivating freshness of original thought, and occasional 
good feeling, which may be found scattered through their pages. When 
the unhappy boy ran from Geneva, to escape the anticipated anger of 
the master engraver to whom he had been bound apprentice, it seems 
that his father rode after him, but did not overtake him. They reached 
the house of Madame de Warens, however, but not till the poor boy 
had been sent on to Turin, for the purpose of being converted to the 
Roman Catholic faith. Notwithstanding his unceasing protestations 
that his father was one of the best of men, he permits himself to say, 
when speaking of this tardy pursuit by this good father, and the friend 
who accompanied him, “ Ils se contentérent de pleurer mon sort 
avec Madame de Warens, au lieu de me suivre et de m’atteindre, comme 
ils Vauraient pu facilement, étant 4 cheval et moi a pied; il m’aimait 
trés tendrement, mais il aimait aussi ses plaisirs.” 

Moreover, considering that this ‘‘ tender father” had married a second 
wife, and kept possession of the little fortune which Jean-Jacques in- 
herited from his mother, it is difficult to give him credit for the probité 
sdre which his son attributes to him. The idea of remaining in posses- 
sion of the poor destitute wanderer’s little fortune during his absence, 
says Jean-Jacques, “ne s’offrait pas 4 lui directement; mais elle 
agissait sourdement, sans qu’il s’en apercdt lui-méme. Voila, je 
crois,” he adds, “ pourquoi, venu 4 Annecy sur mes traces, il ne me 
suivit pas jusqu’a Chambéri, ov il était moralement stir de m’atteindre,” 
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He follows this vainly palliated statement of unnatural and most cri- 
minal neglect, by remarking, that it is always dangerous to place our 
duties and interests in opposition, and says, by way of complete apo- 
logy and excuse, that a person, when so circumstanced, * devient in- 
juste et méchant dans le fait, sans avoir cesse d’étre juste et bon dans 
ime.” 

I know no instance throughout these painful volumes, in which his 
own faults are thus gently treated. But if his indulgence towards this 
very unnatural father, whose negligence was unquestionably the primal 
source of all his faults and misfortunes, is carried to an absurd excess, 
the reiterated expressions of admiration and esteem for Madame de 
Warens, which he evidently makes it a point of duty to repeat on every 
possible occasion throughuut his life, appears to me to savour of abso- 
lute madness. As far as my reading and my memory enable me to 
judge, the character and conduct of this woman is as detestable as any 
on record. She was not, indeed, guilty of any crimes of violence, her 
temper not being of the quality which inclined her to it; but it is 
scarcely unfair to say that had this accident in her organization been 
different, her conduct, in this respect, would have been different also ; 
for assuredly she has left us no reason to suppose that principle would 
have restrained her. Had the wretched boy who found, in her detest- 
able blandishments, such a contrast to the ill usage of his brutal master 
as bewildered his judgment for life—had he, throughout the whole of his 
melancholy record, persevered in painting her as amiable, despite the 
hateful qualities which his perverted judgment overlooked, or excused— 
his ceaseless protestations of unbounded and most exalted esteem, 
though not likely to produce more sympathy, would at least have 
created less astonishment. But when we find him relating anecdotes 
of her depravity, of which he was himself the victim, and acknowledg- 
ing that he was so, his persevering praise looks like the morbid timidity 
of a conscience that finds relief both in unmeasured self-reprobation, 
and equally unmeasured charity, for kindred sins in others ; and while 
admiring the majestic strength of his indignation against those whose 
faults have very decidedly no analogy with his own, it is difficult not to 
remember that men have been known to fancy that they might atone, 


—— for faults they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


Yet it is my fair perhaps to say this, after reading the passage 
in which he reproaches himself, with such evidently deep sincerity, for 
not having devoted himself to this utterly depraved woman during the 
iatter years of her life. He did, as it seems, implore her most earnestly 
to take up her abode with him in Paris, when she had so involved her 
affairs as to have scarcely the means of existence left ; but this she re- 
fused, probably preferring the life she was leading at home. But it was 
upon seeing her when she was between fifty and sixty years of age, 
upon occasion of his making a visit to Geneva, that he committed the 
unpardonable crime, as he appears to consider it, of not remaining 
with her. 

He says of this meeting, ‘‘ Je la revis; dans quel état, mon Dieu! 
Quel avilissement! Que lui restait-il de sa vertu premiére?’’ So that 
no delusion seems at that moment to have bewildered his judgment 
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concerning her. Yet notwithstanding her acknowledged avilissement, he 
perseveres in declaring her to have been altogether the most admirable 
person in the world. He exclaims, d propos of this state of avilisse- 
ment, ‘*Ah! c’etait alors le moment d’acquitter ma dette” (his 
debt!!!) ‘Il fallait tout quitter pour la suivre, m'attacher a elle 
jusqu’a sa derniére heure, et partager son sort, quel qu’il fut. Je n'en 
tit rien. Je gémis sur elle, et ne la suivis pas. De tous les remords 
que j’ai sentis de ma vie, voila le plus vif, et le plus permanent.” 

Now considering that this woman had thrown him off, in the most un- 
feeling manner, about fifteen years before, when he was perfectly des- 
titute, and most devotedly attached to her, and this for the sake of a 
young hairdresser whom she had somehow or other picked up during a 
short absence of Rousseau from her farm (the management of which 
appears to have been his ostensible employment)—considering that such 
was the cause and manner of their separation, those poignant regrets 
for not having devoted his life to her when they (almost accident- 
ally) met again, really looks either like hypocrisy or madness, No- 
body, I conceive, can believe it to be the first, who has read his true, 
his terribly true autobiography; and it would be equally impossible to 
charge seriously with madness, the most powerful and eloquent writer 
of his day. But it is easier to reject both madness and hypocrisy, as 
the causes of this strangely perverted judgment of an abandoned wo- 
man, concerning whose actions he was in no degree deceived, than to 
assign any other. 

The only theory on the subject that I can suggest is, that from al- 
most his earliest infancy, his moral sense was confused, bewildered, 
and depraved. What with his romances, his homme de plaisir for his 
pere excellent, and Madame de Warens for his instructress, from the 
age of filteen to five-and-twenty, he literally and honestly ceased to 
know right from wrong on many points; and having an extremely 
warm, gentle, and affectionate heart, he was unable to resist the 
slightest appearance of kindness; so that it was quite sufficient, in 
order to secure his unbounded esteem, that either mea or women should 
persuade him of their affection for himself. 

There was probably a strong mixture of vanity, as well as of tender- 
ness, in this weakness; and his constitutional shyness, which rendered 
all demonstration of partiality more than commonly precious to his 
sensitive and timid self-love, left him totally incapable of passing a 
sane judgment on the real worth of any-one who ap to like or 
love him. Had this extraordinary man been fortunate enough to have 
received, in his youth, juster notions of virtue and of vice, he would 
have been one of the greatest writers that ever lived. With his mar- 
vellous power of kindling, and giving life to, the dormant thoughts of 
others, by the seemingly simple, but exquisitely skilful expression of 
his own, he must, had he always felt and thought rightly, have been a 
most powerful agent for good. ; 3 

So much has been said upon the more important point, of what Rous- 
seau was, instead of what he might have been, that I see no great use in 
adding to it; but I heartily wish that some one could be found bold 
enough to give to the world a volume extracted from his confessions, 
his promenades solilaires, his “ Emile,” and his letters, from which no 
eye need turn in alarm, which the purest and most fastidious taste might 
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be permitted to admire, and with which the most innocent heart might 
sympathize. 

But such an attempt would, indeed, require boldness; for on the 
one hand, it would be met with indignant reprehension by many, who 
would see in it nothing but a criminal effort to familiarize ‘the innocent 
with the name and the genius of one whom, not to know, is to ensure 
the hearing that “ your state is the more gracious—it is a vice to know 
him ;” while, on the other, a host would not be wanting, ready to 
ridicule the enterprise, and inclined to exclaim, like the Italian lan- 
guage master who was shown an Ariosto castigato by the mother of 
one of his pupils, 

‘Oh, miladi! Dey have left out de mosti besti parts !”’ 

Nevertheless, I cannot but think that the extraordinary writer who, 
in these Jatter days, has been thought the most nearly to approach, by 
the magic skill of style, to the hitherto inimitable Jean-Jacques—I 
cannot but think that’ Madame George Sand would have done better 
had she prefixed the admirable essay she has just published, as a pre- 
face to ‘* the confessions,” to such a compendium as I have mentioned. 
She, it seems, has thought otherwise; but surely she must, in sitting 
down to her editorial task, have breathed some such prayer as is put 
into the mouth of Lady Macbeth, and very earnestly and effectually 
have petitioned the gods to unsex her, in order to pre pare for it. 

To read this setae preface without admiration, is impossible; but 
it is equally so to see such a work put forth under the anspices of a 
woman, without deep regret. This regret is certainly not lessened by 
the admirable manner in which the character of Jean-Jacques is 
sketched, in this short, but rich little essay. She makes the same ad- 
mirable distinction, which, if I mistake not, Channing has, in some 
degree, made before, between les grands hommes, et les hommes forts; 
by which latter class, she does not mean to distinguish the hero of the 
field, but les hommes d'action, who have distinguished themselves from 
their fellow-men, by the successful activity of their faculties in any 
of the busy paths of life. As an illustration of her meaning, she 
says, 

“ ‘Jean-Jacques, d'une part, Jean-Jacques le penseur, l’homme de 
genie et de meditation, le grand homme, misérable, injust, et déses- 
péré; de l'autre, Voltaire, Diderot, et les Holbachiens, les hommes du 
jour—desorganisant le société, sans songer sérieusement au lendemain ; 
pensant, denigrant et philosophant avec le multitude; hommes puis- 
sants, hommes furts. On les appelait philosophes parce que c "était la 
mode : tout ce que n’était pas catholique ou protestant s’appelait phi- 
lovophe. Les forts déblayent le chemin, brisent les rochers, percent 
les fords: ce sont les sapeurs de l’ambulante phalange humaine. Les 
autres (/es grands) tracent les plans, projettent des lignes au loins, et 
lancent des ponts sur |’abime de l'inconnu ; ce sont les ingénieurs et 
les guides. Aux uns la force de l’esprit, et du Caractére, aux autres 
la grandeur et |élévation du génie.””*” 





* Jean-Jacques on one side, Jean-Jacques, the thinker, the man of genius and 


patsy ree tape aterremagetnde jeder ; on the other, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, and the Holbachiens, men of the day we Met 
giving a serious thought to the morrow ; thinking, and 
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That between Rousseau, and the bold dashing encyclopedists, there 
was, on all points of speculation, an immensely wide difference, as to 
motive and sincerity of conviction, it is impossible to doubt; and for 
this, if for nothing else, we must perhaps, in justice, permit Rousseau 
to remain in the niche assigned to him by George Sand, among the 
great. He was, as another great writer® truly says, ** in earnest;” which 
is assuredly one most essential material of greatness. 

Yet for all this, I cannot join the epithet great to the name of 
Rousseau, without being checked by a feeling that it is inappropriate. 
Carlyle says of him, 

‘* He is not what I call a strong man,” in which all the woeld, and 
George Sand among the rest, must agree; but when he adds (ana most 
acutely too) that he is ‘a morbid, excitable, spasmodic man; at 
best intense rather than strong,” how can we declare him great ? 

Nevertheless, with a disagreeable vacillation of mind which attends 
all one’s speculations upon Jean-Jacques, one no sooner denies his 
right to it, than a multitude of splendid passages rise up to the me- 
mory, and argue, trumpet-tongued, against the injustice. Perhaps it 
is this very uncertainty as to the judgment we can conscientiously pass 
upon him, which still continues to give us so lively an interest in ail 


that concerns him. 
The spirit, like an honest judge, wishes for more evidence, before the 


final sentence is pronounced, and cannot therefore pasa by with indif- 
ference any object that relates to him. This may be one reason why 
so many pilgrims still yearly climb the steep path which leads to Les 
Cuarmerres, and still linger along the mountain paths which tradition 
points out as having been the most constantly frequented by him. 
This may be one reason. Another may be found in the pleasare 
which is always felt in verifying the accuracy of a portrait, whether 
of a landscape or a face. And who ever sketched like Rousseau ? 
But few, probably, have ever felt as he did the deeply mysterious 
charm which a happy combination of natural objects is capable of pro- 
ducing on the spirits. 

There is scarcely any point on which human beings differ more 
essentially from each other, than in their susceptibility to the influence 
ofthis charm. It appears to be as innate in some individuals, and as 
completely absent in others, as is the power of appreciating mae 
or the want of it; and though education may, in both cases, outwardly 
supply the deficiency, I doubt if all the-teaching in the world, can make 
a man feel and enjoy the beauty of the landscape, if the sense be not 
born with him, any more than a defective ear can be taught to detect 


a false note. 
That Jean-Jacques was gifted with this innate appreciation of the 
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beautiful, is a fact that, I presume, no one will venture to dispute, 
although his descriptions of scenery never in any single instance assume 
that tone of high descriptive eloquence for which many writers, both in 
prose and verse, are celebrated 

No language in the world, not even that of a child or a peasant, 
can be more perfect in its simplicity, than that which is constantly em- 
ployed by Rousseau, when describing the scenes he loves; and yet 
there will result from it so lively a picture, that it leaves a sensation of 
knowing the place described, more deeply impressed on the reader's 
mind, than is produced by the written pictures of any other author with 
whose writings I am acquainted. It is the recollection of these 
slightly traced, but animated sketches, which yearly sends so many 
travellers to visit the humble little dwelling called Les Charmettes. 

Of the multitudes of English who visit Ttaly, I should conceive that 
about three-fourths were people of fortune, or people of fashion, or people 
laying claim to both, who take the long journey, either because it is 
bon ton to take it, or because they are teed of England, or because 
their sons and daughters have particular reasons for wishing to meet 
the sons and daughters of some other bun ton-ists who are gone thither 
before them. Of all these, no single individual, I imagine, will be 
found, who has condescended to make the historic and picturesque little 
capital of Savoy their gife for a night or two, for the purpose of wander- 
ing where Jean-Jacques wandered, and for the sake of indulging a 
little melancholy meditation, within the walls where he sometimes fan- 
cied himself so happy, and sometimes knew himself to be so deplorably 
the reverse. 


What recks it them? What need they? They are sped. 


They know that my Lord This and my Lady That are at Rome, and to 
Rome they must of course go too, as fast as bad posters and goodly moun- 
tains will let them. Les Charmettes! What on earth can they have to 
do at Les Charmettes? Sleep two nights at Chambery! Why should 
they sleep two nights at Chambéry ?—On, courier, on.— Depend upon 
it they are right—they could not by possibility gain any thing by the 
delay, and they might par impossible lose their temper. 

But, of the other fraction of British wanderers, the objects are very 
different, and it is doing them a real kindness to draw their attention, 
whenever an opportunity occurs; to every object that may awaken the 
imagination, or touch the heart. All such will find their account in 
paying a visit to Les Charmettes, despite all the faults and weaknesses 
of the man of genius who once made it his home. 

I by no means, however, intend to recommend an étude suivie of the 
works of Jean-Jacques, to all who compose this fourth part of English 
travellers; on the contrary, I will frankly and honestly tell them all 
that I think they had much better let it alone. But without this étude 
suivie, they may all venture to know enough of what this ** melancholy 
Jacques” has done to make his name endure as it has done, to render 
the sight of the dwelling he inhabited, and the scenery he described, 

foundly interesting. 

And truly, unless the pilgrims to Les Charmettes do know something 
about the poor philosopher who followed, with such affecting earnestness, 
his almost avoided studies beneath the roof of that triste-looking little 
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mansion, it will be scarcely worth their while to visit it; for assuredly 
its being, though close to Chambéry, ‘retiree et solitaire comme si 
l'on était & cent lieues,” is almost its only charm. Rousseau himself 
thus describes the place: 

‘« Entre deux céteaux assez élevés est un petit vallon, nord et sud, au 
fond duquel coule une rigole entre des cailloux et des arbres. Le lon 
de ce vallon, & mi-céte, sont quelques maisons éparses, fort agréable 
pour quiconque aime un asile un peu sauvage et retiré. Aprés avoir 
essayé deux ou trois de ces maisons, nous choisimes enfin le plus jolie. 
La maison etait trés-logeable. Au devant un jardin en terrasse, une 
vigne au-dessus, un verger au-dessous, vis-a-vis un petit bois de cha- 
taigniers, une fontaine a portée.’”* 

Nothing can be more accurate than this description ; and there it is 
now, to all outward appearance very much the same as it must have 
been in 1736, when Rousseau, and the woman whom the neglect of his 
father had made his only protector, and his only resource against ab- 
solute starvation, took possession of it. 

But although the house itself, and its very ordinary looking appendages 
in the way of garden and vineyard, have little beauty or charm of an 
kind, the view from it is beautiful, and precisely of the character whic 
was likely to‘ enchant such an imagination as that of Jean-Jacques. 
Mountain rises above mountain in the distance, but that distance not 
very remote, and the ever varying effect of light and shade, produced 
by the bold and capricious hills thrown about in all directions, and to 
which every hour of the day gives a new aspect as it passes by, must 
have made it to him a source of endless enjoyment. Nor was it with- 
out deep interest that we trod the path through the vineyard, above the 
house, which tradition declares to have been his constant morning walk, 
and the point from whence he saw the sun rise, as he has described it. As 
this description is very short, I am tempted to transcribe it, for the use 
of such as may not, must not turn over his forbidden pages in search of 
a passage which is as bright as the scene it describes; but I will not 
translate it; 1 have not the courage, or rather the audacity, to at- 
tempt it. 

‘On le voit,” it is the sun of which he speaks, ‘ s‘annoncer de 
loin par les traits de feu qu’il lance au devant delui. L’incendie aug- 
mente; l’orient parait tout en flammes; a leur éclat, on attend I'astre 
long-temps avant qu’ il se montre: & chaque instant, on croit le voir 
paraitre ; on le voit enfin. Un point brillant part comme un éclair, et 
remplit aussitét tout l’espace ; le voile des ténébres s'efface et tombe : 
l"homme reconnait son séjour et le trouve embelli. La verdure a pris 
durant la nuit une vigueur nouvelle; le jour naissant qui l’éclair, les 
premiers rayons qui la dorent, la montrent couverte d’un brillant 
réseau de rosée, qui réfléchit a I'ceil la lumiére et les couleurs. Les 
Oiseaux en cheeur se réunissent, et saluent de concert le pére de la vie ; 





* Between two tolerably high hills is a little valley, north and south, at the 
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beautiful, is a fact that, I presume, no one will venture to dispute, 
although his descriptions of scenery never m any single instance assume 
that tone of high descriptive e loque nce for which many writers, both in 
prose and verse, are celebrated 

No language in the world, not even that of a child or a peasant, 

can be more perfect in its simplicity, than that which ts const antly em- 
ployed by Rousseau, when describing the scenes he loves; and yet 
there will result from it so lively a picture, that it leaves a sensation of 
knowing the place describe, more deeply impre ‘ssedl on the reader's 
mind, than is produced by the written pictures of any other author with 
whose writings I am acquainted, It is the recollection of these 
slightly traced, but animated sketches, which yearly sends so many 
travellers to visit the humble little dwelling called Les Charmettes. 

Of the multitudes of E nglish who visit Italy, I should conceive that 
about three-fourths were people of fortune, or people of fashion, or people 
laying claim to both, who take the long journey, etther because it is 
bon ton to take it, or because they are tired of England, or because 
their sons and daughters have particular reasons tor wishing to meet 
the sons and daughters of some other bon ton-ists who are gone thither 
before them. Of all these, no single individual, 1 imagine, will be 
found, who has condescended to make the historic and picturesque little 
capital of Savoy their gife for a night or two, for the purpose of wander- 
ing where Jean-Jacques wandered, and for the sake of indulging a 
little melancholy meditation, within the walls where he sometimes fan- 
cied himself so happy, and sometimes knew himself to be so deplorably 
the reverse. 


What recks it them? What need they ? They are sped. 


They know that my Lord This and my Lady That are at Rome, and to 
Rome they must of course go too, as fast as bad posters and goodly moun- 
tains will let them. Les Charmettes! What on earth can they have to 
do at Les Charmettes? Sleep two nights at Chambery! Why should 
they sleep two nights at Chambery 1—On, courier, on — Depend upon 
it they are right—they could not by possibility gain any thing by the 
delay, and they might parl impossible lose their temper. 

But, of the other fraction of British wanderers, the objects are very 
different, and it is doing them a real kindness to draw their attention, 
whenever an opportunity occurs ; to every object that may awaken the 
imagination, or touch the heart. All such will find their account in 
paying a visit to Les Charmettes, despite all the faults and weaknesses 
of the man of genius who once made it his home. 

I by no means, however, intend to recommend an étude suivie of the 
works of Jean-Jacques, to all who compose this fourth part of English 
travellers; on the contrary, I will frankly and honestly tell them all 
that I think they had much better let it alone. But without this étude 
suivie, they may all venture to know enough of what this ‘* melancholy 
Jacques” has done to make his name endure as it has done, to render 
the sight of the dwelling he inhabited, and the scenery he described, 
profoundly interesting. 

And truly, unless the pilgrims to Les Charmettes do know something 
about the poor philosopher who followed, with such atlecting earnestness, 
his almost avoided studies beneath the ‘roof of that ¢riste-looking little 
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mansion, it will be scarcely worth their while to visit it; for assuredly 
its being, though close to Chambéry, ‘retiree et solitaire comme si 
l'on était & cent lieues,” is almost its only charm. Rousseau himself 
thus describes the place: 

‘« Entre deux céteaux assez élevés est un petit vallon, nord et sud, au 
fond duquel coule une rigole entre des cailloux et des arbres. Le long 
de ce vallon, & mi-céte, sont quelques maisons éparses, fort agréable 
pour quiconque aime un asile un peu sauvage et retire. Apres avoir 
essayé deux ou trois de ces maisons, nous choisimes enfin le plus jolie. 
La maison etait trés-logeable. Au devant un jardin en terrasse, une 
vigne au-dessus, un verger au-dessous, vis-a-vis un petit bois de cha- 
taigniers, une fontaine a portée.’”* 

Nothing can be more accurate than this description ; and there it is 
now, to all outward appearance very much the same as it must have 
been in 1736, when Rousseau, and the woman whom the neglect of his 
father had made his only protector, and his only resource against ab- 
solute starvation, took possession of it. 

But although the house itself, and its very ordinary looking appendages 
in the way of garden and vineyard, have little beauty or charm of an 
kind, the view from it is beautiful, and precisely of the character which 
was likely to‘ enchant such an imagination as that of Jean-Jacques. 
Mountain rises above mountain in the distance, but that distance not 
very remote, and the ever varying effect of light and shade, produced 
by the bold and capricious hills thrown about in all directions, and to 
which every hour of the day gives a new aspect as it passes by, must 
have made it to him a source of endless enjoyment. Nor was it with- 
out deep interest that we trod the path through the vineyard, above the 
house, which tradition declares to have been his constant morning walk, 
and the point from whence he saw the sun rise, as he has described it. As 
this description is very short, I am tempted to transcribe it, for the use 
of such as may uot, must not turn over his forbidden pages in search of 
a passage which is as bright as the scene it describes; but I will not 
translate it; I have not the courage, or rather the audacity, to at- 
tempt it. 

‘*On le voit,” it is the sun of which he speaks, ‘‘ s’annoncer de 
loin par les traits de feu qu’il lance au devantdelui. L’incendie aug- 
mente; l'orient parait tout en flammes; a leur éclat, on attend I’astre 
long-temps avant qu’ il se montre: a chaque instant, on croit le voir 
paraitre ; on le voit enfin. Un point brillant part comme un éclair, et 
remplit aussitét tout l’espace ; le voile des tenébres s‘efface et tombe : 
lhomme reconnait son séjour et le trouve embelli, La verdure a pris 
durant la nuit une vigueur nouvelle; le jour naissant qui l’éclair, les 
premiers rayons qui la dorent, la montrent couverte d’un_ brillant 
réseau de rosée, qui réfléchit a I'ceil la lumiére et les couleurs, Les 
Oiseaux en cheeur se réunissent, et saluent de concert le pére de la vie ; 








* Between two tolerably high hills is a little valley, north and south, at the 
bottom of which runs a bruok, among pebbles and trees. Along this valley, half 
way up the hill, are a few scattered agreeable for such as love a 


somewhat wild and remote asylum. After having tried two or three of these 
houses we chose at last the prettiest. The house was very habitable ; before it a 
terrace-garden, a vineyard above, an orchard. below, opposite a little wood of chest- 
nuts, a fountain close at hand. 
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en ce moment, pas un seul ne se tait. Leur gazouillement, faible en- 
core, est plus lent et plus doux que dans le reste dela journee; il se 
sent de la langueur d’un paisible reveil. Le concours de tous ces objets 
porte aux sens une impression de fraicheur, qui semble pe netrer jusqu’ a 
lame. Il y a la un quart d’heure d’enchantment, auquel nul homme 
ne resiste : un spectacle si grand, si beau,’si delicieux, n’en laisse aucun 
de sang-froid.”” 


There is nothing ‘ spasmodic” here, and even Mr. Carlyle himself 


must, I think, confess that there is something of greatness in the 
writer who can produce a picture so glowing with light and life, in such 
few and simple words. For myself [ confess that, as far as style goes, 
I have no power of conceiving any thing more nearly approaching per- 
fection; and it is such passages as these which account * . and excuse 
the pertinacious attachment which has existed through a hundred long 
years, and which still continues to exist, for his name, despite the many 
he ‘avy clouds which rest upon it. It was with this picture, and a few others 
sketched in the same style, in our thoughts, that | and my companion set 
otf, after an early dinner at our comtortable Lidtel d’ Europe, to walk to 
Les Charmettes. 

Chambery is not greatly celebrated for its architectural beauty, 
nor is there much to admire in it, save the picturesque antiquity of 
its historical old castle, and the wild beauty of its Alpine environs, 
Nevertheless, it is dithcult to ramble about ‘the town in any direction 
without interest, and the walk Aux Charmettes is full of it from va- 
rious sources. I never visit any spot redolent of the memory of those 
whose renown has left a train of light behind them, without being 
struck by the manner tn which every trifle concerning them is hoarded, 
by even the least enlightened peasant of the neighbourhood. 

In naming Rousseau to some labourers at work by the road-side, 
within a few hundred vards of his residence, they seemed to know 
him as intimately as if he were living among them still, and one 
of them, advancing a few steps with us, pointed to a bank of peri- 
winkle, exclaiming in rather a sentimental tone, ‘* Voila, madame! 
Voila la veritable pervenche!” 

And as the plant is growing precisely on the spot which Rousseau 
describes as that where Madame de Warens pointed it out to him on 
their going first to Les Charmettes, it is likely enough to be the re- 
jeton of the identical pervenche to which he alludes with such a lin- 
gering feeling of attachment, when many, many years afterwards he 
chanced to come upon the same flower, and remembered that she had 
(vainly) called his attention to it, when they were mounting together 
the hill which led to the house. 

The sort of eloquence with which, by about half a dozen words, he 
contrives to make one feel tie regret with which he looks back to the 
time when he might have looked at it, at her bidding, has certainly 
been felt and treasured by the generations which have come after him, 
with more of love and sympathy than was probably ever produced by 
any other passage equally short and trivial :—a convincing proof that 
when a chord of true feeling is touched, the vibration will extend to 
every thing that is in tune with it. 

Had Rousseau conceived an affection as deeply sincere, and as tena- 
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ciously constant, to any object within the possible reach of esteem, his 
exquisitely tender allusions to it would be inexpressibly touching ; for 
never did words more surely echo the very throbbings of the heart, than 
did those of Rousseau when he speaks of her. Most truly do I believe 
that all the most essential faults in the character of Rousseau, were 
the effects of this blind, and every way ill-placed attachment. He says 
himself, of their first interview, 

‘‘ Cette époque de ma vie a décidé de mon caractére. J’étais au 
milieu de ma seiziéme année.” 

Poor boy! It was a dangerous age to fall into the hands of vice, 
appearing in the garb of virtue, and never again, as is most painfully 
evident from every page of his autobiography, never again did he re- 
cover any clear notion respecting the difference between right and 
wrong. He was destitute, and she fed him, and most literally did he 
worship the benevolence which led her to do so. Of their first meet- 
ing, he says, 

‘“« C’etait le jours des rameaux, de l'année 1728, Je dois me sou- 
venir du lieu; je l’ai souvent depuis mouillé de mes larmes, et couvert 
de mes baisers. Que ne puis-je entourer d’un balustre d’or cette 
heureuse place! Que ne puis-je attirer les hommages de toute la 
terre!” 

The man, who at the age of sixty, could thus write, of a woman of 
whom he has narrated such hateful anecdotes, can scarcely be consi- 
dered in possession of a perfectly sane understanding ; and let us hope 
that some of the many moral delinquencies to which he has pleaded 


guilty, may be judged leniently, for that reason. 
: + . . . 

There are fewer memorials of Rousseau at Les Charmettes, than at 
Montmorency ; at least there are fewer personal relics. At the Her- 
mitage, you are shown the table at which he wrote the ‘* Heloise,” and 
the old spinette whereby he was wont to sooth himself, by playing the 
sweet melodies of his own “ Devin du village.” These, and various 
other remembrances of him, preserved with the deepest reverence at 
Montmorency, make one feel more in his presence in the little parlour 
there, than in the totally unfurnished and desolate-looking rooms at 
Les Charmettes. 

There is still, however, a bower in the little garden, the shrubs of 
which are doubtless the descendants of these which rendered it frais 
et touffu, when he was wont to take his coffee there ‘‘ deux ou trois 
fois la semaine,” and near to which was his “ autre petite famille, ou 
bout du jardin”—his bees, ‘To the right of the door, a white stone, 
bearing an inscription, said to be the composition of Madame D’Epinay, 
was inserted in the wall, by one of the commissioners sent by the Con- 
vention of 1792, tothe department of Mont Blanc. The inscription 1s 
still legible, and is as follows : 


Réduit par Jean-Jacque habité, 
Tu me rapellas son génie, 

Sa solitude, sa ferté, 

Et ses malheurs et sa folie. 

A la gloire, a la vérité 

Il osa consacrer sa vie 
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I] fut toujours persécuté, 
Ou par lui-méme, ou par l'envie. 


The last two lines, at least, have some meaning in them. 

The little room in which Rousseau slept, is over the vestibule, and 
its one window is immediately over the door of entrance. If this be 
the chamber in which he pursued the solitary studies, of which he has 
given so interesting a sketch, and which made, in fact, the most im- 
wexee part of his singularly imperfect education, he must sometimes 

ave been at a loss to find room for the volumes he borrowed from his 
friends at Chambéry. 

Of course, I failed not, according to custom, to look about me for 
some relic that might remind me of the spot; and I spied a very 
flourishing patch of immortelles, growing beside the gate by which he 
passed to the part of the garden where he had established the obser- 
vatory, his nightly use of which so terrified the peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood. Could I find a better emblem to remind me of the dwell- 
ing of Jean-Jacques? I thought not, and accordingly possessed my- 
self of a handful of the enduring blossoms. On the other side of the 
little gate was another flower, also in full blossom; it was the “ fleur 
des veuves.” And here too was an emblem for me; but not wishing 
to join la veuve to l'immortel, in my memory, more than I could help, 
I left the ominous-looking flower untouched, and giving a last look 
at the melancholy mansion, turned away, and returned to Chambery 
by the path that tradition states to have been the favourite and the 
daily walk of Jean Jacques. 








MORAL RUINS. 
BY HORACE SMITH, 


Asia's rock-hollowed fanes, first-born of time, 
In sculpture's prime, 
Wrought by the ceaseless toil of many a race, 
Whom none may trace, 
Have crumbled back to wastes of ragged stone, 
And formless caverns, desolate and lone. 


Egypt's stern temples, whose colossal mound, 
Sphinx-guarded, frown'd 

From brows of granite challenges to fate 
And human hate, 

Are giant ruins in a desert land, 

Or sunk to sculptured quarries in the sand. 
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The marble miracles of Greece and Rome, 
Temple and dome, 
Art’s masterpieces, awful in th’ excess 
Of loveliness, 
Hallow’d by statued Gods which might be thought 
To be themselves by the celestials wrought,— 


Where are they now !—their majesty august, 
Grovels in dust, 

Time on their altars prone their ruins flings 
As offerings, 


Forming a lair whence ominous bird and brute 
Their wailful misereres how] and hoot. 


Down from its height the Druid’s sacred stone, 
In sport is thrown, 

And many a Christian fane have change and hate 
Made desolate, 

Prostrating saint, apostle, statue, bust, 

With Pagan deities to mingle dust. 


On these drear sepulchres of buried days 
’Tis sad to gaze ; 
Yet, since their substances were perishable, 
And hands unstable 
Uprear’d their piles, no wonder that decay 
Both man and monument should sweep away. 


Ah me! how much more saddened is my mood, 
How heart-subdued, 
The ruins and the wrecks when I behold, 
By time unroll’d 
Of all the faiths that man hath ever known, 
World-worshipp’d once—now spurn'd and overthrown ! 


Religions—from the soul deriving breath,’ 
Should know no death, 
Yet do they perish, mingling their remains 
With fallen fanes. 
Creeds, canons, dogmas, councils, are the wreck’d 
And mouldering masonry of intellect. 


Apis, Osiris, paramount of yore, 
On Egypt’s shore, : 

Woden and Thor, through the wide North adored, 
With blood outworn ; 

Jove, and the multiform divinities, 

To whom the Pagan nations bent their knees,— . 
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Lo! they are cast aside, dethroned, forlorn, 
Defaced, outworn, 

Like the world’s childish dolls, which but insult 
Its age adult, 

Or prostrat. scarecrows, on whose rags we tread, 

With scorn proportion’d to our former dread. 


Alas, for human reason! all is change, 
Ceaseless and strange, 


All ages form new systems, leaving heirs 

To cancel theirs ; 
The future will but imitate the past, 
And instability alone will last. 


Is there no compass, then, by which to steer 
This erring sphere ? 
No tie that may indissolubly bind 
To God, mankind ? 
No code that may defy time’s sharpest tooth ? 
No fix’d, immutable, unerring truth ? 


There is! there is! One primitive and sure, 
Religion pure, 

Unchanged in spirit, though its forms and codes 
Wear myriad modes, 

Contains all creeds within its mighty span— 

Tue Love or Gop, DIsPLAY’D IN LOVE oF May. 


This is the Christian's faith, when rightly read : 

Oh! may it spread 
Till Earth, redeem’d from every hateful leaven, 

Makes peace with Heaven ; . 
Below—one blessed brotherhood of love, : 
One Father—worshipp’d with one voice—above ! 
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PEOPLE WHEN AT HOME: 


A PRIVATE VIEW. 


(CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE.) 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Nor poets only, but persons who ought to know better, are apt to 
discourse fluently upon the sanctities of home. Home’s home, says 
the wise proverb, abstaining from going beyond a bare fact. Home’s 
sacred, says the dealer in false dogmas, caring nothing about fact. 

“Approach,” cries the sentimentalist, “ but approach <7 and 
with reverence. This is hallowed ground. Home is at hand. Pause 
ere you presumptuously cross the threshold, or look lightly in at the 
open door. A man’s house is his castle. Sanctity dwells there. Di- 
rect not a flying glance at the window; let not even one heedless, 
wandering look find its way in at the half-closed blinds. As for the 
keyhole—take care, or your ear may come accidentally in contact with 
it; for heaven’s sake take care, or your eye may be drawn by the 
strong current of air to the aperture, and with one compulsory peep 
you may violate all the sanctities! Home is sacred.” 

But why are the sentimentalist’s fellow-mortals to enter these pre- 
cincts thus cautiously and reverentially! Why dread to intrude! 
Why step as if upon holy ground! Why shrink from knocking un- 
invited! Why not enter without ceremony! A man’s home is the 
place where a man is most himself; home, then, is the very place of 
all others where we should rush in at all hours to see him, sure of 
never taking him at a disadvantage. 

When somebody is seen to make himself vastly comfortable, and to 
indulge at ease in the enjoyment of his own natural manner, he is said 
though wandering all the time a thousand miles from his hearthstone, 
to be quite at home. 

Human nature, at home, then, is a true thing—a veritably honest exist- 
ence. Itis not a semblance of the man, but the man. He has scraped off 
his hypocrisy with the dirt from his shoes at the street-door, ere he en- 
tered ; he has left his mask, comic or tragic, with his hat on the 
pointed peg, not wanting either by the fireside where he unfolds him- 
self; and he has thrown off the garb of outward manner which he has 
pethaps all day worn, as effectually as he has relieved himself of his 
travelling incumbrances. He has now no more power to act a part 
than he would have in sleep. His face is his natural face, his manner 
is his own personal property, and his speech is not a kind of ventri- 
loquism, but describes his real feelings in tones unaffected, 

Is this a state of things that should make delicate people blush at 
the bare idea of their own intrusiveness? This the temple, the pre- 
cincts whereof they should enter with reverential awe lest they should 
start a secret unawares! into whose privacies they religiously shrink 
from penetrating, in the conviction that listening is flat 
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peeping, privately stealing in a dwelling-house. Why surely, to a man 
whose true nature, so often voluntarily and involuntarily concealed 
from the gaze of his brethren in clay, may thus be beheld as distinctly 
as he can ever behold his own image in a mirror, an eaves-dropper must 
be a blessing, a pair of prying eyes a godsend. 

The case is altogether different when the same person, who is so na- 
turally and entirely himself amidst the privacies of home, happens to 
be encountered on the highways or byways of the world ; the thronged 
marts of blessing-bearing commerce, the busy restless haunts of idle- 
ness, or the giddy mazes of pleasure. There he might be considered 
privileged ; ; and there it might be a point of true delicacy, seeing that 
he wears a mask and walks in disguise, to assume that he has no de- 
sire to be recognised, and to pass him by accordingly. 

The sacredness associated with “ home” is, in plain English (one of 
the dead languages), a convenient cloak for playing pranks i in, securely 
and unobserved, When people find it a relief to leave off acting for a 
few hours. they fly to the domesticities. At home thy are behind the 
scenes, out of view, and at liberty to be themselves again. As at the 
touch of a wand, oft goes the finery ; the finished gentleman growls, 
grimaces, kicks the cat, and curses the servant, with an exquisite re- 
lish of ease and freedom; the tragedy-queen tosses off her pot of 
porter in comfort ; the sage grave man is a giddy vagabond ; the dash- 
ing spendthrift a sudden convert to penuriousness ; the arbiter of all 
fashion, a seedy scarecrow ; the advocate of temperance asks fora 
corkscrew; the saint swears he is as tired as the devil ; and the charm- 
ing young lady sits down to sulk, and think spiteful things of that 
Miss Grigs, who was asked to dance eleven times to her nine. * 

The sacredness of home! W hy it often exhibits spectacles and 
echoes sounds the most opposite to sanctity. No sprite ever lurked 
in keyhole with eye or ear half open, without soon learning secrets 
well worth knowing, even in the ‘* best regulated families.” To see 
some people there, to get the happy peep when not so much as a fly is 
supposed to be looking at them, is to observe them by an agency won- 
dertul as the microscope. If we could see their tears, we should sec 
also prodigious crocodiles and other ugly things crawling and swim- 
ming in the bright drops. What swarms of horrid secrets would ne- 
cessarily be disclosed, if that microscopic medium of inspection were 
available to the universal eye, and every body could see and hear of 
others what at present they "know only of themselves! What need of 
Momus’s famous pane in the breast, the heart’s window ! 

Friend Homo, in fact, seems to have been originally born “ a twin.’ 
Every human being is his own donble—with this distinction, that his 
double is his opposite and not his counterpart. He has a public self 
and a private self; individually, he is Dick ; socially, he is Harry ; in- 
doors he is clay-coloured, out of doors perhaps sky-blue ; alone he is 
but a grub, but abroad he is a full-fledged fly. His smeared morning- 
gown and his evening dress-cvat are not more unlike. He goes out Pe- 
gasus, and comes home Rosinante. You thought him porcelain, and 
now he is delf. If he seem as champagne to the multitude, probably 
he is water-gruel at the fireside; or if the difference be less great, 
even if the change be in his favour, still he seems not formed exactly 
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of the same materials in society and in solitude; and is in verity no 
more the same person, than the flesh he carries about him is the same 
flesh he wore when a boy, which has all oozed away, every particle, and 
made room for a fresh accumulation of mysteriously commingling atoms, 
which are ever flying off, and giving place to a series of vanishing suc- 


cessors in turn. 





No inhabitant of the many-tenanted apartment I belong to, was 
ever seen under circumstances of more striking contrast than the fair, 
the beautiful, the delicate Mrs. Swansdowne. What a light broke 
into the room when she first entered it, flushing all things, ceiling, 
walls, and floor, with magic loveliness, and kindling in every crevice 
and corner a golden lustre. Her presence almost dispensed visible rays, 
such whiteness and rosiness were mingled in her beauty, such a har- 
mony was seen and felt in all her gestures, looks, and movements. 

But Mrs. Swansdowne was by no means the handsomest woman in 
the world. Beauty of a far higher, far more perfect character than 
hers, has been often seen; and—blessings on the pleasure-giving stock 
whence it comes! will often be seen again. Her face might have 
been more exquisitely formed, her features might have been more 
regular; her figure was not faultless, and to a completer symme- 
try might possibly have been added a fuller and finer grace of air 
or carriage. But however all this might be, there she was, in her col- 
lected charms, which it was base clownishness and insensibility to cri- 
ticise, a living rival to the statue that enchants the world; there she 
stood, walked, or sat, scattering delights by infinite careless graces of 
expressive attitude, and looking, at every turn of the varied picture, 
more enchanting perhaps than even a prouder and more perfect beauty 
would do. 

This probably was in some degree the effect of that nameless but 
com charm, which softens refines and elevates every other in wo- 
man—that charm which can have no existence but in the habitual ex- 
ercise of a taste the most pure, and a pervading delicacy peculiar to 
the feminine mind. This was seen in her air, it governed every motion, 
it was heard in the very tones of her voice, and it was discernible in 
all the arrangements of her dress. 

In her dress, especially, was Mrs. Swansdowne “ a real blessing to 
mothers,” by showing them how their daughters should be arrayed, 
and how they themselves might find adornment without resorting to an 
unseemly mimicry of youth. Young herself, though the _ of 
admiring affection shining through the eyes of her pretty girls, she 
was the mirror in which they might look for grace, propriety, and be- 
comingness, all represented in her person, the model by which they 
might acquire the true art and style of ornament. 

In this ornament, however, there was no “ foreign aid;” in other 
words, no dash, no splendour, no excess; even the Joveliness of Mrs. 
Swansdowne would have been crushed under the weight of lavish de- 
coration; it was too tender to admit of being surrounded with glitter 
and rich colours. The essence, the spirit of it was simplicity; that 
destroyed or hidden, it would have ceased to exist; and upon this 
principle, therefore, her dress was arranged in its minutest particulars. 
Jan.—vOL. LXX. NO. CCLXXVII. G 
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The nicest art was invisibly present; taste and elegance had left no- 
thing further to be accomplished. After all, if the term neatness may 
be understood to comprise enough of embellishment, it might be said 
that Neatness was the favourite attendant- nymph at her toilet. 

Happily for the father, the girls promised to be amazingly like their 
mother; and happily for the mother, the father was mighty proud of 
them all. Mr. Swansdowne was perhaps something of a goose; but 
he had brains enough to know where his heart lay. He was passion- 
ately fond of his wife, but it would have been quite superfluous for him 
to tell her so; for his eyes, as they obeyed the law of fascination, and 
followed her about, left his tongue no eloquence. To him 


She was a form of life and light, 
That seen became a part of sight. 


She was evidently all in all to him; the heart of his enjoyment, the 
soul of all his earthly interest ; and rapturous idolatry, the loving ‘and 
generous capacity of thus living devotedly and solely for another, *find- 
ing a new and sweeter existence in the mere sense of her perfections, 
invested a character, otherwise commonplace enough, with something 
of dignity. 

Love made poor Swansdowne a noble fellow; as the great en- 
lightening, humanizing, purifying, beneficent passion has made noble, 
millions and millions of natures, that else had grovelled in the dust 
and mire of the slavish sensual world. Something of Cymon is in all 
men, and Iphigenias are not scarce. The transforming power rarely, 
if ever, fails. Where one creature has been debased, thousands have 
been exalted by love; where one has been crushed and trampled by 
his violence, thousands, countless thousands, have been raised, refined, 
enraptured, and redeemed. 

A happy family were the Swansdownes, on the day of their arrival, 
and each of them in turn, girls and mother, might have sat to Sir 
Joshua for her picture. Eac h was app2rently in high fashion ; choicely 
apparelled ; arrayed as for the reception of company, with the nicest 
taste and care; and yet dress was so worn by each as if it were im- 
possible she could ever dress otherwise. They all seemed to be so 
attired, not that they might look well in strange or even in friendly 
eves, but simply that they might be pleasing in the sight of one 
another, 

Assembled at breakfast the next morning, these rainbow-tints had 
totally fled the group composing the family picture. They had arrived 
the day before at their new abode, with the feeling of visiters, and they 
had besides paraded gaily in the sunshine of Pall-mall. Now they 
were at home. A more unsightly set of drabs never yet took tea for 
breakfast. I could hardly at first put faith in my spying faculty, so 
singular and deceptive was the transformation. 

The queen-sloven possessed hopeful subjects, but these young things 
were far from coming up to the elaborate disorder of the elder style. 
Mrs. Swansdowne, indeed, was superb and unapproachable in her dis- 
play of the negligences. She was a paragon of déshabille, a pattern 
for the contemners of appearances, a high priestess in the temple of 
no-fashion, a mirror and a model for the whole tribe of slatterns. She 
might have been ever crying with the forlorn, bewildered Beatrice, 
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How comes this hair undone ? 
Its wandering strings must be what blind me so, 
And yet I tied it fast! 


Yes, such was the character assumed by Mrs. Swansdowne on her 
second appearance. Had she stood before me twelve feet high the 
wonder would have been less —less than the transformation that 
had taken place. She, alas, who had been attired ‘‘ as ladies wish to 
be,” although wishes may sometimes fail of success—who seemed in- 
spired by an unerring taste, and had made millinery look sublime—to 
whom elegance appeared natural, and neatness (eclipsing even magnifi- 
cence) indispensable :—she was now in the last stage of unmitigated, 
undisguisable slovenliness, 

Yet, cup in hand, she smiled complacently, and seemed conscious of 
of no unseemliness. Her attire, for aught that appeared, was as taste- 
ful and becoming in her eyes as the garb she had last worn—brilliant 
as a court-dress, Her hair betraying traces of disorder, ‘* her zone 
unbound,” her slippered feet, and dingy drapery huddled on as if by 
accident, or in the dark, presented a picture only to be adequately seen 
by the light which contrast throws upon it. The genius for adornment 
showed off admirably the vast talent for disfigurement possessed by the 
female head of the Swansdownes. 

And what slippers ! what a morning wrapper! what soiled white, 
what faded yellow, what dreary pink! Spirit of mortal beauty, how 
may mortal ugliness enshroud you ! 

Ye powers of propriety, that govern times and seasons, and regulate 
the eternal fitness of things, what has a crumpled nightcap to do with 
the broad, bright sunshine! 

If a mermaid had been destined to be so be-decked, the greep one 
must have blushed red at the first peep into the glass. Had Venus 
risen from the sea’s watery bed in such a costume, she must have in- 
stantly sought a watery grave in despair, and under coroner Neptune's 
direction, a verdict of ‘* found drowned” would have been recorded. 

There sat the tasteful, ‘‘ stylish” Mrs. Swansdowne, and so sat she, 
morning after morning, by the side of girls almost equally adapted, by 
an ingenious unsightliness of costume, to frighten crows out of their 
wits. 

And where sat poor S. all the time? Oh, in the “ bosom of his 
family.” There he also sat, morning after morning, in the midst ; 
himself smart and spruce, “ neat, trimly dressed, and his beard 
new-reaped,”—a plant of promise among luxuriant weeds,—a bit of 
modern stucco-work amidst splendid dilapidations, making disorder 
more disorderly by his primness. 

One who was himself point devise, could not but note the disregard 
to appearances around him; but, whatever he thought, he said no- 
thing; his eyes made no silent complaint to his partner, nor did they 
give sign, by the slightest dimunition of their fond admiration, of a 
consciousness that his out-door divinity was a dowdy in doors, and that 
his fine bird, after all, required fine feathers. His thoughts seemed 
fixed on the pearl in his oyster, and he was blind to the dirty, rough 
outside of the shell. 

But it may be supposed that, bad as the slatternly habit was, it dis- 
appeared at least with the breakfast. This, however, entirely depended 
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on the arrangements for the day. If visiters were to be seen, or if 
visits were to be paid, Mrs. Swansdowne was quite another woman, 
and her girls were not the same girls. The cares of the toilet then be- 

came the first of duties ; the very prettiest articles of dress and deco- 
ration were broucht out, the nicest taste was evinced in the choice of 
colours, every thing becoming came readily to the lady’s hand, and she 
was as a golden pheasant in its feathers, compared with the same thing 
out of them. She had the happy art, while complying with the caprices 
of fashion, so as never to look singular, to shape and modify them to 
her own style, so that what to many were disguises, were embellish- 
ments to her; and all this she did so easily, and as though by instinct, 
that it was the more surprising she should ever take the trouble to bea 
sloven. 

Such was the domestic practice for weeks and months. Mrs. Swans- 
downe was never neat, never near the point of visibility, in the morn- 
ing; and unless somebody was expected, she hardly got nearer to it at 
nicht. 

‘It's hardly worth while to dress, girls,” she would say, ‘‘ nobody 
will see us but your father. My dear Joseph,” she would add, on his 
arrival, ** 1 am in the most odious and frightful disorder, as you per- 
ceive. Now, did you ever see such a dress!—look at my hair—here’s 
a shoe—positively ‘IT must go and look for a pin, for this bodice has 
hardly any fastening at all; but you know, my dear, I was aware we 
should be alone, and one ought not to mind being an abominable fright 
to you. If any body had been coming in with you indeed—but, as the 
the dear girls said, ¢ it's only papa.’ 

By slow degrees, the inebriating fumes of early love cleared away 
from the brain of Swansdowne, and he began to see a flaw in this rea- 
soning. Nothing yet did he say, but sometimes his eyes would wander 
over the careless, “ untidy” person of his wife, with a consciousness 
that the domestic angel may be effectually hidden in a loose gown «nd 
dabbled ribbons, There was certainly less of rapture and admiration 
in his looks on these occasions ; nor was the old feeling brought back 
by his glance falling on the girls. 

At le ngth he found that this domestic doctrine relative to appear- 
ance, was a false doctrine. He plainly saw, what had been visible all 
along, that the beauty of his home was a delusion, and that to possess 
a treasure which is never used, is to be practically without it. Others 
had greater pleasure in it than he had. They could perceive the grace 
and loveliness of his wife ; Ae, save at intervals, had to dwell upon the 
reverse of the picture. To them she was an enchantress—to him, a 
breaker of sweet spells; gorgeous tapestry to them—to him, rags. 

The daily compliment now lost its effect—*‘* With you, what does it 
signify how one looks!" **I thought this dress would do, as we should 
be by ourselves!” No, these expressions, which he at first accepted as 
endearments, however false the reasoning they implied, now became 
distasteful. 

Why so fond of being a fright to him, he might reasonably argue! 
The compliment was more expensive than pleasant. In all other eyes 
the desire of her heart was to look lovely. No matter how insignificant 
the persons, no matter even how disliked, for them she would put on her 
brightest and best—in their sight, she would be as the star of the morn- 
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ing. To please those for whom she did not care a rush she took bound. 
less pains; to look well in the eyes of affection she never dreamed of 
making an effort. By the Stranger over the way she would not have 
been caught in untidy attire for the world; by Love, in whose fidelity 
and partiality she lived, she never for an instant cared how she might 
be seen ! 

Ah! what multitudes of foolish and cruel mistakes of this kind, have 
in all ages innocently planted thorns in the pillow of wedded life. They 
originate possibly in the idea, which in some heads is a conviction, that 
love is blind. There never was such an enormous mistake as this, the 
parent of others. Love may possibly be blind now and then (partially 
so) before marriage ; but when he has once paid his visit to the matri- 
monial altar, how he opens his eyes. Love blind! Why, married love 
is astonishingly keen-eyed, and can see right through the full moon 
into next month. 

How should even simple Mr. Swansdowne, with love looking out 
from his lids, fail at last to perceive the grave distinction between neat- 
ness and negligence! But thousands of women still living have no 
faith in this fact of perception. They cannot or will not understand 
what a wonderful oculist matrimony is, and that a gold ring has a 
magic cure for Cupid’s defective vision. They go on like Mrs. Swans- 
downe—charming every body but their husbands; dressing for no- 
bodies, delighting strangers, looking eminently becoming when the one 
pair of eyes are away; but for him whose taste should be most studied, 
“Oh, any thing will do!” 

They have woven the spell of youth and beauty around him, and 
they foolishly imagine that it will work enchantments, when its bright 
hues fade into the neutral tints of midlife, or the drab-colour of the 
slattern. They came, saw, and conquered—and now they forget to 
secure the prize, and provide against defeat. They stamped the image 
of elegance and order upon his mind, and forget that the obverse of 
that image is quite as easily impressed. 

The reasoning of these fair conquerors (every one of them is in im- 
minent danger of a fall) amounts to this : 

‘s He prefers me to all the world, therefore I shall take no pains to 
please him.” 

‘* His opinion is of more importance to me than any thing else in 
existence, therefore there is no necessity to look well in his eyes.” 

“ He has devoted to me his love and his life, and therefore I shall 
lavish the pleasant allurements of my finery upon other people—any 
thing will do for dear Joe!” 

Mrs. Swansdowne the beautiful, found to her cost that her adoring 
lover, afterwards her admiring husband, could turn caustic critic in due 
season, and sharp were the remonstrances of tongue as well as look 
which every day brought forth. Sometimes they had their effect—girls 
and mamma were “ fit to be seen’ before breakfast; at others, they 

would show their respect for his opinion, by a tremendous scamper, and 
general clearing up of litters, as he knocked at the door; reappearing 
after a short absence, with manifest symptoms about them of a recent 
and rapid ordeal at the toilet. 

The bad habit was checked, not cured ; so the girls were sent off to 
school, to be instructed in the art of running shoes down at heel, pin- 
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ning up holes in muslin, and fastening hair upon a plan favourable to 
its becoming agreeably loose or gracefully undone. Mrs. Swansdowne 
staid at home cultivating the mystery of tossing one thing here and an- 
other there, then sweeping all into a corner] at the first note of an 
arrival, and rushing upstairs to render her ill-used beauty presentable. 

Swansdowne, unable to work a reform, surveyed his late idol with 
indifference. When she ‘‘ got herself up” for society, and looked 
lovely as of old, he saw no trace of the temporary divinity, but recog- 
nised only the habitual slattern. He saw but the wife of his home, 
not the wife of the world. 

At length, as he could not improve her, he resolved to deteriorate 
himself—so that, by a more equal balance of faults, they might be 
more ona footing. He therefore took fervently to drinking, as the vice 
most proper to the man who marries a sloven. But his taste for neat- 
ness did not desert him here; he took even his liquors neat—as a con- 
stant, delicate, and final rebuke to his wife: who, however, for her 
part, far gone in disfigurement as she was, could not be persuaded to 
take to sackcloth and ashes. 





——————» 


The tenants who succeeded these, were the Fitzeagle family. They 
took possession with an air of condescension and dignity, as though 
the castle built for their progenitors, before the Conquest was dreamed 
of, was undergoing repair. With what a proud step they trod the 
tloor, and what more than independence, what affluence was in their 
looks ! 

Great people visited them, and sometimes they visited great people. 
When they thus went forth, aristocracy was afoot, proud in its humi- 
lity. Their looks fell upon the surrounding neighbourhood as on per- 
sons and places remote from all their associations, and parts of an in- 
terior order of things. 

One thing was pretty clear—they must have ample means of living. 
Want seemed to be a century’s march behind them; labour could 
never have soiled a finger of that family since Adam dug his gar- 
den. Independent, if not supertluously rich, they must unquestionably 
be ; they lived well, past all doubt, though how they lived exactly, 
nobody exactly knew; they were proud, and any thing but poor—so 
said all, 

But had these knowing people been shut up with the Fitzeagles for 
a single day in that family apartment, could they have taken a point of 
survey from the keyhole, the tale must have had a different termination. 
What a deadly, sickening, starving struggle between poverty and 
pride must then have been laid bare, in all its hourly and momentarily 
extremities of anguish and horror, to the eves of living witnesses. 
But on those scenes no man ever looked—of their existence no one 
ever dreamed, 

To what a strait was the haughty, famished father reduced ! Plenty 
had once been his ;—fortune, inferior to his birth, yet a solid wall and 
barrier between him and need. It crumbled away, and then fell—and 
the icy waters of penury rolled in upon him, steeping him to the lips. 
All the energy left to life then, was exercised in the great struggle for 
appearance ; to keep up appearances demanded the sacrifice of nights 
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as wellas days. The whole after business of existence was merged in 
hourly experiments to solve the grand problem—how little life could 
subsist upon, and how much itcould conceal. To go without a dinner 
was the easiest part of it; to seem to have had a good one, under such 
circumstances, was the difficulty. Nobody knew they had not dined, 
but the sense of their own guilt looked pallidly out of their faces. 

The instant some grand visiter had taken his departure, the hard labour 
appointed for each day of the dreary week was resumed. The needle 
was again plied, assiduously and long, by the fair, soft, tired fingers 
to which necessity had taught skill; the little drawing, or the trifling 
ornament, or the child’s toy, was proceeded with, though with a heart 
desponding over the thought that at the meanest possible price its sale 
might yet be difficult to effect; and the pen was once more seized, in 
the vague, wild hope that another anonymous translation from Lucretius 
or Horace, another treatise on abstruse subjects by an unknown hand, 
might, if offered at once to the bookseller, prove ‘luckier than the 
last. 

And when the miserable pittance‘came—if by blessed fortune, it came 
at all,—how few of the bare necessaries of life could they afford to buy ! 
Poorer than the poorest, luxuries were necessaries to them. They must 
provide at any cost for external effect—they must buy for daily wear, 
abroad or at home, more than absolute want required —they must 
feast the world’s eye with tokens that the fell tooth of hateful, hungry, 
wolfish Poverty was not gnawing their hearts within them, and calling 
ravenous looks into their eyes, which they could ill subdue. 

Nay more; they must provide the small stock of wine, the inexpen- 
sive, yet not easily obtained delicacy, for the unsuspecting visiter known 
in better times; who, as the door closed upon him, must have died 
almost of humiliation and pity, could he have possibly surmised the 
havoc he had made in their little hospitable store—could he have seen 
how, when he was gone, poverty took pride’s place, and collected the 
scanty fragments of the repast, as things precious in the sight of want, 
sparing them from present appetite, however sharp; could he have 
dreamed that the very remnants of what they had proffered their guest, 
were more than they dare allow to themselves. 

And if to the needful meal which home so rarely provided, they were 
happily invited abroad, which often happened, was this a source of 
practical relief? Never; and very rarely could the apparent benefit 
_ be accepted. The one sumptuous dinner, free of charge, involved ex- 

penses greater than the cost of many weeks’ living; the very gratuity 
to a servant would exceed the price of some daily meals: for 
those who give by the standard of pride instead of poverty, give the 
more largely because they are poor; and to many, at some period or 
turn of life, must the reflection have come—“ If I could well afford to 
spend this guinea as I here must do, there would be no occasion to 
spend one sixpence of it.” 

It is parted with because it is wanted. 

The horrible, unceasing, heart-wearing struggle continued ; but it 
became sterner and more difficult. Pride grew more and more out at 
elbows, and poverty the more plainly grinned through the holes. The 
contrast between the out-door and the in-door man was less and less; to 
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cheaper quarlers, nearer the roof, the strugglers were removed, when I 
lost sight of them. 

It was not until the deathbed of the uncompromising father pro- 
mised speedy relief to all wants, that pride relaxed its last convulsive 
grasp, and consented by its own sacrifice to accept for others a re- 
lease. 


Other tenants followed in succession, stopping but a short time, or 
presenting only ordinary features of contradiction in character. One 
of them was Double, a well-known politician of those days ; some of 
his descendants, I hear, are figuring about Westminster to this hour. 
He was a gay, incautious, fervent talker—stanch and uncompromising 
in Opposition, and so firm a friend to public principles that he never 
admitted a Minister to be in the right, 

Half the day he would hold his assembly in the apartment—a set of 
debaters congregating, whose stay sometimes caused me a little alarm ; 
for this fact I soon discovered trom their conversation—that if each of 
them in turn were not speedily summoned to St. James’s, to take the 
supreme direction of the government, the country must inevitably go to 
ruin, 

Double was great as the leader of the Opposition, and the whole 
assembly proclaimed his merits in one particular—his_ consistency. 
He had always been of one opinion—had always identified power with 
oppre ‘ssion—and always spoke openly. There was no Dr. Johnson 
there to report the speeches ; but some pretty treason was spoken now 
and then, and the entire administration was inimitably scandalized, 
It was pleasing also to observe that where a politician’s public conduct 
could not be conveniently impeached, his personal character was easily 
discovered to be infamous. 

Double, however, though the world knew it not—such secrets find 
their way into keyholes—w as more writer than orator, and, as it turned 
out, greater ministerially than in opposition. I wondered, at first, 
what on earth he could be sitting up half the night for—writing, writing 
and then carefully sealing. At last, one night, pleased perhaps, with 
his performance, he commenced reading. 

Double was a government-hack. He composed for the press rap- 
turous laudations on the character of every member of the ministry ; he 
defended all their measures, and defamed all their adversatios—the 
chiefs of his own party of course, and all his personal friends who hap- 
pened to be of sufficient importance. 

As Double’s consequence increased, he ventured upon writing a 
tremendous pamphlet against himself, which might have gained him 
distinction, had not the papers perversely fallen into the hands of a 
Marplot, who recognised the fine Roman hand. After this, Double 
mounted to the regions of the garretteer. 





The next tenant, Josias Oakby called, was a solitaryman. As he 
entered upon his tenancy, all concerned with the occupation of it 
might have prepared for a gloomy season. There was nothing prepos- 
sessing in his looks, something repulsive in his manner, nothing conci- 
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liatory in his tones. Sourness and severity were in his visage, and a 
husk of misanthropy all over him. 

He looked pryingly into me, as he tried the lock of the door, and 
finding thatto be right, he inspected other fastenings, fixed his writing- 
desk, carelessly arranged a few books, stirred up his fire, and was at 
home. 

How at that moment stood his account with the world, which spoke 
not well of him, regarding him as a once-sheltering tree from whose 
boughs now fall poison-drops! 

He had been rich in youth, and lavishly generous. Careless to con- 
ceal, though careless of praise, his bounty found tongues to proclaim 
it, and the reputation he innocently acquired, was deemed proof posi- 
tive of his ostentation and pride of pocket, Apt to bestow on impulse 
and almost uninquiringly, his beneficence was rankly abused, and he 
was abused with it, for profligately encouraging vice and dissipation. 
Large sums given and squandered, larger lent on securities good as 
nutshells—charity perverted by villany and deception to corrupt ends, 
and upright worldly dealing seeking just returns, construed into hard- 
ness and avarice—he buttoned his pocket, turned his back upon the 
world, and appeared to walk away from it as far as he could. 

Ilis suitors saw little of him, his assailants less ; to the first he turned 
a face, into which, if the milk of kindness flowed yet uncurdled in his 
heart, no drop of it had found its way to mingle with the vinegar and 
gall ; and to the last, he lent an ear as if he would draw from virulent 
misrepresentation an odd kind of inwardly-chuckling amusement. The 
universal verdict was that he had been purse-proud in his gifts, 
grasping in his loans, unprosperous and disappointed in both, and had 
turned misanthrope preparatory toa misership. 

Josias Oakby, on the contrary, had been generous and disinterested 
in all his deeds ; he had been charitable for the sake of charity; kind 
and good to human nature, for very love of it, faults and all. He 
had been grossly mistaken, abused, cheated ; and under a sense of such 
rewards, he had now become 

A knock at the door! A suitor is announced, and refused admis- 
sion. Another is named—with the like result. A letter is brought, 
and returned unopened—all in that handwriting ordered to be rejected 
invariably. A second letter; this may be left, but there is no answer. 
Another visiter, a petitioner ; well, ke may come in, but he takes nothing 
by the motion, moving as the tale is, There is evidently no more milk 
in Josias, than in a ‘‘ male tiger.” 

I] saw him smile—there was a grim smile on his visage, like a moon- 
beam on a standing pool—as the begging, half-choked wretch left the 
room, 

Josias stood before me, a sort of Timon in low life. The man’s 
soul was evidently a blank book, as far as good deeds were concerned; 
but records of hatred and malice, uncharitableness and revenge, blotted 
its pages abundantly. 

More suitors; the memory of his ostentation attracts them still, and 
perhaps what they formerly extracted from his love of fame, they now 
hope to squeeze from his eccentricity. But they come in vain; flatl 
and hopelessly repulsed, dismissed with hard looks and cold words— 
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letters sent back as they came, or laid unopened by—this is for the 
most part their fate. One or two seemed to have a slight chance; a 
strange face, a woman's, with hot tears trickling down it, once appeared 
to move him for an instant; but the tears were not hot enough to thaw 
the ice round his heart, and, like the rest, she went empty away. 

Towards the close of the wintry day, he went forth to dinner, vowing 
that he had a huge appetite ; he seemed pleased with his work of re- 
jection; he had been petitioned, almost knelt to, and he had been 
merciless. 

Josias bore a strong resemblance, not to a man who wanted his din- 
ner, but to a cannibal, who had been all day feeding on human hearts 
stuiled with grief. 

On his return in the evening, the lights, the fire, the scene shut in, 
had a cheerful, exhilirating look; Josias Oakby crossed the room, 
like a scowl on a bright face. Then he drew his desk towards the fire, 
and his chair to the desk ; opened letters and read—read again and 
answered; a book, it was a banker’s book, was taken from a drawer, 
and blank forms were carefully filled up; entries were made, and more 
letters were written ; and the evening devoted to business passed away, 
and Josias took a fair-sized goblet of brandy-and-water before he went 
to bed. 

As he crossed the threshold, with the light held before him, render- 
ing every line and character of his face visible as in bri; ehtest sunshine 
—the change was quite startling. The same face was there, yet it 
looked positively handsome. 

Josias Oakby passed his days in doing good, and when the day was 
short he added his evening to it. He did it in his own way, but it was 
a better one than the way of his youth. He ascertained the nature of 
the soil before he sowed. He gave away—he no longer flung away— 
his money, his warnings, his friendship. He discovered the line which 
parts a wise charity from that which is merely amiable. 

One condition alone was imperative—secrecy ; where gratitude could 
only be expressed by betrayal, the supply was stopped. So protected, 
he could go on, and be at peace with the misjudging world. He was 
content, nay glad, to appear crabbed, flinty, even fierce ; and in 
truth, he was accounted rock, yet it needed but a touch, and the pure 
living stream of kindness leaped forth. 

The good old man! for such he soon became, “ frosty but kindly !” 
The grimness of his smile grew wonderfully sweet and delicious. He 
seemed more and more to enjoy his mask and his laugh underneath it. 
He was human, and loved a little trickery. 

When he had spent profitably a few hours, and had done a world of 
good, which few would have believed, even had they witnessed it, he 
rubbed his hands, and with a flood of savage fun in his face, cried, 

‘It's as good as a comedy ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT, 
No. XVI. 
A HALLUCINATION, 


Or all the strange situations it has been the lot of my eventful 
youth to be placed in, the most remarkable was the temporary care of a 
private asylum for the insane. 

In the course of my medical studies I had frequently been thrown 
into society with a young gentleman, nephew to the proprietor of an 
establishment of the kind in question, in which he acted as assistant or 
clerk, We soon formed an intimacy, and at length, when a necessity 
arose that he should visit some near relations in the north of Ireland, he 
requested me to favour him by performing his duty in the house for a 
week or two during his absence. 

As it was not inconvenient to me at the time, and I was very desirous 
to see the mode of treatment practised by the proprietor, who, though 
not by profession a medical man, had no indifferent reputation in his 
peculiar line, I was very glad to take advantage of the offer, and soon 
found myself at the establishment. 

I was particular to make inquiry of my friend, with regard to the na- 
ture of the cases to be under my care, and was informed that the house 
was unusually empty at the time, there not being more than fifteen 
patients in it, and that few of the cases were possessed of much inte- 
rest, with the exception of one, whose peculiarities he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to explain to me, 

‘‘The individual,” said he, “‘is a young Pole, by name Loretan 
Maryanski, a person of very high talent ; and his hallucination is, that on 
the Pythagorean principle, his body is animated by no lessa soul than 
that of the celebrated hero Kosciusko. So long as you avoid interfer- 
ence with this idea you will find him a most intelligent and accom- 
plished young fellow—a gentleman in every respect. He wasa student 
of medicine in London for some years; in fact he has not been man 
months with us, and strange enough he devoted all along very muc 
attention to the study of mental disorders, upon which subject you 
will find his information nearly unimpeachable. He believes that he is 
at present, as a pupil, prosecuting his studies of that class{of disease in 
our asylum, and devotes much attention to all the cases, whilst his care 
and humanity to the sufferers is unremitting. : 

‘* His father was a nobleman of one of the lesser grades in Lithuania, 
I believe, who, having taken an energetic part in the last’ insurrection, 
found it necessary to flee to England, and along with others io similar 
circumstances, to become a pensioner on the bounty of our countrymen. 
By this means, and also from a tolerable income he could make by 
acting as foreign clerk to an extensive mercantile house, and by em- 
ploying his spare hours in teaching German and French, he has been 
enabled to rear a family in comfort, and also to educate his eldest son 


for the medical profession. 
‘“Loretan was a good classical scholar before he was brought to 
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England, and was also well acquainted with German, French, and 
English. The last he speaks with very little foreign accent, and is 
moreover familiar with almost all its idioms, a facility in acquiring 
which, as well as the accent, is, I am informed, a peculiar property of 
his countrymen, beyond the people of any other continental nation. Ags 
a student he was most devoted, giving his great talents completely to 
his tasks, nor ever allowing the usual temptations of youth to draw him 
for a moment from them. ‘i I have often thought that when a man of 
active and original intellect has never been allowed—by constraint, whe- 
ther of others, or self-imposed—to mingle with society, but has, from 
his earliest experience, associated with books. and not with men (if you 
will allow me the expression),—when in addition he has the strong mo- 
tives of emulation and knowledge of his own powers, or the stronger 
still of necessity, to force him to his solitary studies—he creates around 
him a strange world—book-derived—which is quite different from that 
of ordinary life, and really constitutes a kind of insanity. The idea 
of madness from much learning would appear to have been a prevalent 
one, from the days of the apostle Paul to our own; and when you reflect 
how many of the most noble minds of this age have sunk, and been ex- 
tinguished in imbecility and mania, you will probably have a clearer 
view than otherwise, as well of my precise drift in the argument, as of 
the case of my poor friend Maryanski. 

‘‘ His disorder had long been suspected of overstepping the bounds 
of eccentricity. He began to talk mysteriously of the possibility of 
holding intercourse with superior beings, to mention the old doctrine of 
Rosicrucianism with approbation, and seriously express his belief in the 
theory of the transmigration of souls. At length his hallucination took 
form, and he c oolly and frequently enough announced himself to be the 
dead hero revived. These ideas his fellow-students received at first 
with ridicule, till at length it proved somewhat more thana joke to one. 
Several of them were together in a bookseller’s shop, which they were 
in the habit of frequenting. He was among them, and found means, in 
the course of conversation on a German physiological work, to intro- 
duce his favourite notion, narrating several interesting anecdotes of 
himself when Kosciusko, which I am afraid are not to be found re- 
corded in any life of that personage. But one of the students, more 
waggish than wise, ventured to tell him that he too had recollections of 
a similar kind, having in a former state of existence actually been the 
celebrated Marshal Suwarrow. The word had hardly left his lips, when 
the Pole, in a burst of frenzy that was plainly maniacal, seized a pon- 
derous beam of iron, the bar used to fix the window-shutters at night, 
and heaving it aloft, brought it down with his whole strength in the di- 
rection of the unlucky jester’s crown, accompanying the act with a 
wild shriek, that speedily collected a crowd round the door. Had the 
blow reached its aim, it would undoubtedly have sent the spirit of the 
Russian in quest of a less jocular tabernacle. As it was, the poor 
fellow had just time to start to one side, when the iron descended upon 
him; his arm, which he had instinctively thrown up, received it, and 
both bones were fractured. 

“After this he went beyond all bounds, and in a few days, on the 
authority of the coroner, he was certified insane, and placed by his 
friends under our charge. 
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‘Since then he has only had one paroxysm, which indeed happened 
closely after his arrival, and was so violent as to require the whirling- 
chair.” So far as we can judge, he appears to be now ina steady way 
of recovery. 

‘‘We make a practice never to allude to the hallucinations of any 
patient. The allusions they make to it themselves are allowed to pass 
apparently altogether unremarked ; while, by affording them other pur- 
suits, of an active and engrossing nature, we endeavour to lead them 
altogether from employing their thoughts on the topic. I considered it 
as well to mention this, in order that, as you will be constantly in his 
society, you may follow a course in consonance with our system. 

‘You will find he does clerk’s business in the asylum ; takes reports, 
keeps the journal, looks after the dieting, and affects to have a sharp 
eye over the keepers. Of course you will require todo all these duties 
yourself, though you will find him of amazing value to you in a variety 
of ways. You must take care that no historical work of any kind, no 
atlas, globes, nor any newspapers or periodicals, come where they can 
possibly be seen by him. The time he is not occupied with his fancied 
duties you will find him devote to the perusal of books from my uncle's 
library, all regarding or bearing upon his own malady, such as Aber- 
cromby, Pinel, Reports of Commission on Lunatic Asylums, Quetelet, 
Dr. H:bbert’s book, and a host of others; or to the study of botany, 
which he prosecutes with very great ardour. He is allowed to go out 
about the fields as often as he chooses, but Jackson the keeper always 
accompanies him, on the pretext of carrying his plant-case, which we 
have purposely had made very clumsy and inconvenient, as if to require 
such attendance. 

‘IT should state to you that you must never betray the slightest 
evidence of timorousness when alone with him; for if you attend to 
the above instructions he is altogether harmless, and, moreover, a most 
agreeable companion ; whilst the least appearance of such a feeling gives 
him great uneasiness; for madmen, however strong may be their own 
notions, have always a suspicion about what people think of them, and 
any indication of the kind on your part will make him very despondent, 
and probably for a considerable time divert him from the salutary pur- 
suits he is at present so much engrossed with, You may be as obsti- 
nate as you like with him in any discussion, you will always find his 
manner marked by good-humour and courtesy, whilst at the clear and 
masterly nature of his views on a multitude of subjects, you will be 
struck with surprise. 

‘One of his prime accomplishments, I had almost forgot to say, is 
drawing. Some of his productions in this way are admirable, They 
appear so to me, though I must confess I have no particular taste in the 
art, but I have heard them praised even more highly by others whose 
opinion is not so questionable.” 

_ Such was the account I received of this young man, and my expe- 
rience shortly convinced me of its correctness. 








_ * This machine, frequently used in the violent fits of maniacs, consists of a chair 
‘ixed upon a pivot, and so constructed that with the unfortunate creature in it it 
can be made to revolve with great rapidity. Its calming effect upon patients is 
complete at the time, but whether permanently useful must be questionable. 
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His appearance was somewhat remarkable. He was what is called 
a fine-looking man, and had about him that indescribable cast of fea- 
tures and gestures by which it is almost always possible to know a 
foreigner. His eyes especially, large, prominent, and of a blueish gray 
colour, darted rapidly from one direction to another, and their glance 
had that peculiar expression whereby some think that they can detect, 
at the first look, an insane person, or One subject to epilepsy. His 
voice was very sweet in its sound, and the slight foreign accent lent it 
a degree of interest that rendered him a most pleasing companion to 
discourse with, In talent and information I found him to be indeed all 
that my friend had promised, and very soon got much attached to him; 
whilst the reflection that this fine intellect was unsound, and profitless 
to himself or his fellow-creatures, added a feeling of melancholy to the 
regard I felt for him. 

He dressed plainly, but had a taste for jewellery and for fine linen, 
He was fond of smoking, too, a habit he had acquired long before his 
illness, and of which those under whose treatment he was, had thought 
it advisable to permit his continuance. He used Turkish tobacco, in 
a long pipe of straight stick, with the bark on, which had a red clay 
bowl at one end, and a gilded amber mouth-piece at the other. 1 have 
since seen these in common use in the eastern part of the Mediterra- 
nean, but it was quite novel to me at the time, and added to the 
strange and outlandish appearance of all the man. 

Afier I had been some days at the asylum, he used to come every 
evening to my apartment, generally with a book or portfolio under his 
arm, and we would smoke and drink coffee by ourselves for an hour or 
so, and talk over the contents of the volume. His very large collection, 
too, of sketches and water-colour drawings, was a fruitful source of 
pleasurable amusement to me on such occasions, They were certainly 
most masterly productions. A number were anatomical—chiefly co- 
pies of dissections of the nervous system; and these were executed with 
a cleanness and sharpness of outline, and a correctness of form and 
colouring, that was indeed remarkable. 

1 was particularly pleased with some drawings of the origin and dis- 
tribution of the Trigeminus, or fifth pair. 

The reader, who is in any degree acquainted with physiology, will 
know what a difficult subject this is, whether for demonstration or co- 
pying on paper; yet to such minuteness had the dissection apparently 
been carried, and with such accuracy and taste had it been depicted, 
that I was perfectly delighted, and emphatically expressed my admira- 
tion and preference of them to all the others. 

‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘ they are the best—they were the last I ever did of 
that description. I was an enthusiast then for anatomy, especially 
physiological. I dissected eight hours out of the twenty-four for about 
two years, and when my other classes took up my time by day, I used 
to go atit by night. My grand subjects of investigation soon became 
the nervous system. I was incited and inspired by the discoveries of 
Bell, Marshall Hall, and others, and convinced I too could do some- 
thing, gave so much of mind to the study, that I regularly became un- 


well, and sometimes think there has been a strange confusion in my 
mind ever since.” 
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He said this with a look and tone so mournful, that I was much 
moved, and felt deeply for him. He paused awhile, then broke out 
suddenly, whilst his eyes flashed with strange lustre. 


‘« But what do you think, D——, my‘toils were at length rewarded, 
and gloriously. A discovery arose before me, in comparison with which 
all the boasted ones of the most distinguished names are but as dust. 
I actually found out and now know what is the nervous influence— 
where it resides—how to detect it, separate it from the body, accumu- 
late it, treasure it up apart, make it obedient to my commands. Then 
first did I know what mind is, and how it acts upon matter, and is 
again reacted on. Then did I first ascertain the immortality of the soul, 
and—mest interesting of discoveries !—find out the origin and transmi- 
rration of the spirit that animates my own frame. 

What do you think I came here for, but to render my knowledge 
complete, by watching in its deranged and unsound state that mind 
which 1 had so long and much studied in its perfect working ? 

In a year or two, when I have acquired a thorough intimacy with 
the subject in every possible point of view, and had time to digest and 
arrange the facts in my thoughts, I will bring out a work that will 
strike the world with wonder, as did the deeds of Columbus, and open 
up an entirely new field for the speculations of ingenious men, The 
benefit I shall have conferred upon mankind will be incalculable. Who 
then will dread death, when he knows that his spirit can never die— 
that this awful event is simple as the changing of a garment, and that 
by a method which I shall make public, when one body becomes no 
longer suited to him, he can choose another, in what rank or race best 
pleases him ? 

Oh, the wretched absurdity of hereditary honours! Could men 
but know when they lick the dust before a creature to whom the chance 
of bodily birth has given power, what sort of spiritual origin it hath, 
they would hide themselves for very shame of their monstrous folly. 
Shakspeare talks of the base uses our clay may come to, and traces 
the dust of Ceesar till he finds it stopping a bung-hole. But look at 
yonder youthful duchess in her box at the opera, glittering with jewels 
—herself more dazzling in her beauty—the focus to which the beams 
from all eyes converge; the theme of all conversation—the idol of all 
worship. Whence came the soul, that at the command of the chief 
spirit, entered into her frame when it first took form? From the body 
of a hideous negro, which was corrupted to death by a loathsome le- 
prosy, whilst itself was debased by ignorance, slavery, and unbridled 
passions, till it could scarcely be known from the disgusting matter of 
which it had been the life. 

When this bright discovery first opened upon me, and the transports 
of the joy attendant had subsided into the proud but calm conscious- 
ness of a mighty triumph, you can form no idea of the feelings with 
which I looked back upon the gropings of men whom the unenlight- 
ened call and honour by the name philosophers. When I thought of 
their dreams about Matter and Mind, Consciousness, Cause and Effect, 
and other stumbling-blocks, I could only admire with how little ta- 
lent a man may acquire the name. How would they regard my great 
revelation, when I choose to make it? Would they treat me as they 
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He said this with a look and tone so mournful, that I was much 
moved, and felt deeply for him. He paused awhile, then broke out 
suddenly, whilst his eyes flashed with strange lustre. 
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all the boasted ones of the most distinguished names are but as dust. 
I actually found out and now know what is the nervous influence— 
where it resides—how to detect it, separate it from the body, accumu- 
late it, treasure it up apart, make it obedient to my commands. Then 
first did I know what mind is, and how it acts upon matter, and is 
again reacted on. Then did I first ascertain the immortality of the soul, 
and—most interesting of discoveries !—find out the origin and transmi- 
gration of the spirit that animates my own frame. 

What do you think I came here for, but to render my knowledge 
complete, by watching in its deranged and unsound state that mind 
which 1 had so long and much studied in its perfect working ? 
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then will dread death, when he knows that his spirit can never die— 
that this awful event is simple as the changing of a garment, and that 
by a method which I shall make public, when one body becomes no 
longer suited to him, he can choose another, in what rank or race best 
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Oh, the wretched absurdity of hereditary honours! Could men 
but know when they lick the dust before a creature to whom the chance 
of bodily birth has given power, what sort of spiritual origin it hath, 
they would hide themselves for very shame of their monstrous folly. 
Shakspeare talks of the base uses our clay may come to, and traces 
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passions, till it could scarcely be known from the disgusting matter of 
which it had been the life. 
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did Harvey? No, they could not—they would be overwhelmed with 
the vastness of the new intellectual world that would be displayed be- 
fore them, and when they were, through its means, enabled to discern 
the nature of the mighty spirit animating the body of the discoverer, 
and to know the deeds it has originated i in the different bodies it has 
sojourned in, they would fall down and worship, knowing it to be as 
far above them as the chief spirit again has marked the distance be- 
tween it and himself. 

Would you know the manner in which this great discovery was 
made? It was terrible—(Here he shuddered)—as must always 
be any breaking through the laws of nature, for such is to be 
considered the first consciousness a man’s material senses have of 
the presence of an immaterial being. For about six months I had 
been tormenting my mind, speculating upon what could be the 
precise nature of that Influence Fluid, or whatever else the ignorant 
call it, of which the brain is the reservoir, and the nerves the channels 
—whether it was a mere property of matter, or separately existent— 
if the latter, whether it was perishable or eternal. Methought if I 

could establish their separate and independent being—then matter and 

spirit would be proved to be the only things that had existence; but 
matter, we already know, is indestructible—why should not spirit then 
be indestructible likewise. And then wherefore should the connexion 
of a portion of spirit with matter be only solitary and temporary ? 
should it not rather be continual; and as the organised portion of mat- 
ter ceases in time to be capable of the connexion, should not a new 
portion be provided, and should not the spirit, upon the breaking up 
of one connexion, immediately form another, and thus migrate from 
body to body, suffering to be lost none of its power of being use- 
ful ? 

Such is a specimen of the thoughts that filled my head, sleeping and 
waking, all the while I was endeavouring, by constant and most mi- 
nute dissection, to gather facts whereon to build my hypotheses, and 
reading every book I could lay my hands upon, that bore in any degree 
upon the subject. I had a presentiment I should make some vast dis- 
covery, and grudged no labour nor expense which the most parsimo- 
nious living could enable me to afford. As the hospital dissecting- 
room was unsuitable for my pursuits, from the noise and continual 
interruption of young men, who appear to come to such places more 
as a lounge than for study, and also from the want of opportunity to 
dissect by night, I entered myself a pupil of Mr. P——’s private 
rooms. 

This place was situated in Lane, Southwark, a dingy, disre- 
putable hole, the unseemliness of whi ich prevented ‘the facilities for 
study which it afforded from being properly appreciated and taken 
advantage of. Only some of the very poorest students frequented it, 
though about a century ago, it was the best attended anatomical school 
in London. 

The proprietor made no emolument from it, its sole use being to 
afford him the title of anatomist, which was of course of infinite “ad- 
vantage to him in practice. He was the descendant of two genera- 
tions of eminent medical men who had lectured there, and whose valu- 
able museums of morbid preparations he inherited. To find your way 
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to it, you turned from the lane up a dark covered passage for about 
fifty feet, then emerging into a kind of court, with blind walls all 
around, you saw before you a tall, dark building. The lower stories 
had been used formerly for a leather factory, but had long been de- 
serted, and were now quite ruinous and empty. The upper stories 
formed the school, approachable by a staircase behind, to get at which 
you had to go through another arched passage, as dark, but shorter 
than the first. After mounting this, and entering within the wall of 
the building, you ascended two narrow staircases of wood, and tra- 
versed a long passage with two doors, the further of which opened 
into the dissecting-room, the nearer into the theatre or class-room. 
Immediately under these were two large rooms, the museum, which 
opened at the top of the first wooden staircase. Their walls were 
concealed by shelves, crowded with cylindrical crystal bottles, con- 
taining various portions and organs of the body of man, and of other 
animals, preserved in alcohol. Several of these were very ancient, and 
also most interesting, from the important phenomena of which they 
were the proofs or illustrations. 

In various cabinets, with glass fronts, were displayed bones var- 
nished, preparations of the arteries, veins, and nerves—in short, the 
place had all the ghastly features of an anatomical museum, with the 
peculiar stillness, coldness, and strange earthy smell. 

The dissecting-room was an extensive hall, lighted by two large 

windows in the roof, From the ceiling, which was very high, depended 
a couple of skeletons, one of which had the thumb of its hand fixed 
up to the nose, in an attitude of derision, and the other had stuck be- 
tween its teeth a short pipe, whilst one hand was made to hold a quiz- 
zing-glass to its empty socket. All round the dead walls were hung up 
drawings of various organs, plans of their action, preparations of legs, 
arms, &c., in the process of drying, and the leather and cloth gowns of 
the pupils ; whilst, to complete the picture, fancy a couple of tables, 
each bearing the cast-off and decaying tenement of a spirit, opened 
up in its intricate machinery to the eye, like a watch denuded of its 
case, | 
Such was the scene in which I passed many a lonely night of hard 
and uninterrupted study, with no companion but my books, a small 
voltaic battery and coil, and some other instruments and apparatus of 
my own construction, of which no man but myself understands the 
nature, 
_ The place was plentifully supplied with light, the two windows tak- 
ing up nearly the whole of the ceiling. In one of them I had fixed the 
reflector of a small solar microscope, with which I prosecuted my phy- 
siological investigations. ; 

But the first step towards my grand discovery, was the finding a 
substance which had power to harden the nervous matter to an infinitely 
greater degree than alcohol, alum, corrosive sublimate, or any other an- 
tiseptic previously known. 

When my views began to open up more distinctly, I became appre- 
hensive that my experiments and dissections might be watched ; and 
during the day I came only at those hours when I knew the other 
pupils were engaged elsewhere. The night was my chosen time for 
labour. To facilitate my proceedings in this way, the proprietor al- 
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lowed me to have gaslight to whatextent I liked, and to keep the keys 
of the various doors of the rooms. 

Night after night did I sit there, absorbed and rapt in my solitary 
study, my light visible to no human creature, and the only sound I 
heard being the dropping of a cinder from the fire, or the rattle of a 
mouse or rat among the bones in the giass-cases below. 

Well, one day I was told by a young man, one of the pupils, that 
as he was to go up to some examination next day, he wished to sit up 
all night, to study the bones. Of course I could not object, and that 
evening he came. 

After we had smoked together for a little at the fire, he took his 
book and the bones, and began to pore silently upon them. I resumed 
my labour, and soon became so absorbed, as to be altogether unaware 
of his presence. 1 was dissecting on the side of the face, the branches 
of the fifth and seventh, where the motor twigs of the latter run into 
the sentient ones of the former—a fact into which an insight was es- 
sential to my progress. I was deeply engrossed with it for several 
hours. 

At length, when it was between midnight and one o’clock—(I knew 
the time from the cold feeling that always comes on one sitting up at 
that hour: if you have ever studied by night, you will know that 
there is no time when you feel so chilly, or when your fire, if you are 
inattentive to it, is so apt to go out, as this)—having been for a long 
time in a bent and cramped position, leaning over my task, | instine- 
tively sat up erect, to relax my wearied muscles, and half absently looked 
out into the empty room. 

What was my surprise to behold another being besides myself, stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the table, and apparently scrutinizing my 
dissection with much interest. My first impression was, that the ‘other 
student had left his own work, and come to look at mine; but on turn- 
ing my head to satisfy myself, I saw him laid along, sound asleep, on 
a form before the fire. My eyes now returned, with unspeakable awe 
and terror, to the figure before me, and rooted to my seat, with my for- 
ceps in one hand, and my scalpel in the other, I sat gazing on it, hold- 
ing my breath, whilst my hair stood up, and a cold shivering ran 
through my limbs. But judge of my amazement, when regarding it 
steadily, 1 saw its features to be identical in form and expression with 
those of the subject under my knife. 

| could easily perceive this, for | had only dissected one side of the 
face, and the other half was untouched, the open glassy eye of the 
corpse being one in colour with that which sparkled with unearthly ra- 
diance in the head of the spectre. 

Paralyzed with fear, | remained unable to remove my sight from its 
countenance. It stood with one hand behind, and the other in its 
bosom. The features had an expression of much intelligence, but 
seemed to have been wasted with continual distress, and wore a look of 
humiliation and hopelessness, apparently habitual to them. Had I met 
such a figure by day in the street, I should have taken it for an artisan 
out of employ —most likely a hand- loom weaver. Round the waist a 
white apron, in appearance, was tied, which had been caught up and se- 


cured through the string to one side, leaving a triangular corner hang- 
ing down before. 
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The feelings which actuated it in this strange inspection, appeared 
to be not at all of a wrathful description ; deep interest and curiosity 
were all that I could read in the look that was so fixedly bent upon my 
work, 

Imagine the hour, the scene, the solitude, the silence, the ghastly 
remains that everywhere surrounded me ! 

] looked around into the dim corners of ihe large hall, with the dark 
gowns, grim fragments of mortality, and blood-coloured pictures, darkly 
visible on the walls. Then my eye travelled to the yawning mouth of the 

itchy passage leading down to the museum, and away to the far distant 
lon. I turned my gaze aloft; there swung the two skeletons, both 
turned towards me, their caged ribs and sharp limb-bones distinctly 
lined and shaded, under the light of the single jet of gas that, depending 
from the ceiling over my table, illuminated the place, and their gro- 
tesque attitude adding a diabolic mockery to the dread and disgust 
themselves inspired ; like the effect German romancers seek to produce 
when they tell of wild bursts of demoniac laughter, marking the rati- 
fication of unhallowed compacts of mortals with the fiend. 

A feeling of terror now possessed me, so strange and strong, that I 
can never express it in words. I wist not what to do—whether to ad- 
dress this unearthly visitant—to rise and flee from its presence, or ex- 
periment with the view to ascertain whether it might not be a delusion 
of the eye. You perhaps may consider, and many others with you, 
that this last would have been the most rational proceeding. It is all 
very well for one so to think, but let him be placed in the circum- 
stances, and how will he act ? 

Retreating backwards under the influence of overpowering fear, I 
went to where the other student lay asleep before the fire, and endea- 
voured to wake him—not with any view that he might witness the phe- 
nomenon of this breach of nature’s laws, but solely from that master 
instinct that so urgently prompts us to seek the society of our own 
kind, when we deem that beings of another order are near us. 

He was sound asleep, and when I shook him, replied by some 
strangely murmured words of a dream. If you have ever had the 
nightmare, and when some hideous monster pounced upon you, and 
you essayed to spring away for very life, found yourself unaccountably 
devoid of powers to stir, you will have had an analogous, though far 
from equal feeling to what I experienced, when I found that though 
this young man was with me in the body, his spirit was away in far 
distant scenes. There was now an idea of forsakenness, desolation, 
and defencelessness, mixed with the feelings of awe and terror—the 
sense of vague and undefinable, but dreadful danger which had pre- 
viously filled my mind. I would have cried out; but had I power to 
scream, which I had not, for a temporary aphonia possessed me,* who 
weuld have heard me? and if any did, how could they come to my 
help through those dismal and labyrinthine passages, black with the 
thickest darkness, and blocked with numerous gates and doors, of 
which the keys lay there on the table, close under the eyes of that 
dreadful phantom. For during my attempts to rouse my companion, 
it had moved round to where I had been sitting, and now, stooping 





* Aphonia—Loss of voice—a symptom that may arise from various discases of 
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down over my dissection, appeared to be closely and minutely inspect- 
ing it. 

As I looked at it, I perceived that the peculiar apparatus which I 
have before alluded to, as planned and understood solely by myself, 
and which I had placed upon the table, around and over the subject, 
had become disarranged, and that various portions of it had fallen to- 
gether, apparently by accident, forming entirely new combinations and 
co-operations. 

I could not help starting forward to remedy this, as my whole heart 
was fixed upon the success of my experiments, but had just hurried| 
touched it, when the spectre turned its head, and looked calmly and 
inquiringly at me. 

I leaped back in affright, my momentary interference having con- 
founded the apparatus more than ever; in fact, I could not help 
fearing that it was altogether ruined. 

My concern at this was, however, in an instant absorbed in a new ex- 
citement. All at once the air of the apartment seemed to have ac- 
quired form, colour, and motion, A confused intermixture of vapoury 
wreaths, of every shade of colour here and there dim, and scarcely per- 
ceptible, but elsewhere more palpable and distinct, appeared to move 
hither and thither, all over the large hall. More and more clear and 
vivid did they become, till at length the whole place seemed alive with 
a multitude of spectral figures, as plain to the eye as the single appari- 
tion that had erewhile so disconcerted me. They appeared to be of 
both sexes, and of all ages, from mere infants up to the most elderly, 
and they moved about, apparently each engrossed with some pursuit 
of its own, 

I remarked that they did not avoid, or make way for each other to 
pass, as they glided about, but seemed to penetrate or go through each 
other. Two would come together, coalesce, their colours and forms 
seeming confounded, like one picture on paper seen behind another 
against a window, Then emerging, they would become distinct and 
separate. Their features, too,!were very clearly marked, and expres- 
sive, all different, and of a more or less intellectual cast. The same 
look, however, of deep interest, which I had remarked in the first in- 
stance, pervaded all their countenances. They gazed at meas they 
went, too, but again | perceived no appearance of any thing like dis- 
ye ear at me; in fact, they looked at me as they did at one another. 

‘hey seemed to view with much attention the furniture and whole pa- 
raphernalia about the room, especially the morbid preparations and 
drawings that stood and hung everywhere around. 

It was, indeed, a most striking spectacle. I stood crouching close to 
the fire, in wonder and fear, whilst my companion lay along in deep 
slumber, ever and anon murmuring in his dreams. 

They were continually changing their places, like a company in an 
exhibition-room, and moving along the passages to the lecturing 
theatre, and down toward the museum. By and by I could perceive 
they had some means of holding converse with each other, and com- 
municating ideas—not by speech, for I heard no sound. They even 
appeared now and then, as I watched them closely, to draw each other’s 
attention to particular objects,and sometimes to myself, seeming to 
converse interestedly with regard to me, and then they would move 
On as if some other thing attracted their thoughts. 
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At once the idea occurred to me that these were the spirits of the 
many hundreds of individuals that had, for three or four generations 
back, found their final earthly resting-place in these rooms, and whose 
remains were preserved in the glass bottles and cases. Of the truth 
of this surmise I became immediately convinced, and curiosity then 
began to rise in my mind from under the weight of dread that had op. 
pressed it. 

I have said that they appeared to be of all ages—they also seemed 
to have been of all callings and professions, of which their external ap- 
pearance gave evidence. They were, likewise, of all ranks, from the 
nobleman to the beggar; for the hand of the medical student of for- 
mer times, like that of death, had no respect of persons, and it mat- 
tered not to him, whether his subject were snatched from the sculp- 
tured vault and leaden coffin, or from the shallow grassy heap of the 
open churchyard, 

In respect of dress, a more motley masquerade could hardly be con- 
ceived. Here I would remark the elderly physician of bygone times, 
with his peruke, full-frilled shirt, velvet suit, diamond buckles, and gold- 
headed cane ; there the lady of quality, with her hooped petticoat, high- 
heeled shoes, monstrous head-dress, and the white of her complexion ren- 
dered more brilliant by fantastic patches of black ; now my eye rested on 
a grotesque figure that seemed to have walked out of one of Hogarth’s 
pictures; then it would be attracted by another in the old conical- 
capped, and white-breeched and gaitered uniform of a soldier; anon, 
it would shift to a beauty of the days of the latter Charles, with hat 
and feather, long train, luxuriant hair, deep stomacher, and necklace 
of pearl. All kinds of attire were there; old white-fronted naval uni- 
forms, broad-skirted coats of silk and velvet,’ covered with lace, long- 
flapped waistcoats, periwigs, farthingales, sacques, hoods, plaids and 
philabegs, quaker broad brims, and collarless coats, jewelled rapiers, 
and glancing decorations, though the pe seemed to have been 
of the lower classes, and wore dresses suited to their particular em- 
ployments. 

Many there were that had their limbs in fetters ; these were they who 
had expiated their crimes upon the tree, and had been afterwards given 
to the schools for dissection. Some were stout, muscular bullies— 
these were burglars and highwaymen ; several were pale, thin, darkly- 
dressed, and wearing the aspect of mercantile and professional men— 
these were forgers, and others guilty of similar offences. 

But the excitement—the terror—added to the fag of long study, want 
of food and of rest, were at last more than my exhausted frame was 
equal to, and I fell into some nervous fit, and remained for several 
hours insensible. 

When I recovered consciousness, the morning was far advanced— 
the sun shining gaily down through the skylight, and gilding with 

joyous radiance, even the forbidding walls and furniture of that loath- 
some chamber. 

The other pupil had awakened, and finding me laid senseless on the 
floor, had adopted some professional means to restore me, which were 
successful. 

I went home to my rooms, and all that day gave myself up to a deep 
and refreshing slumber. But time was not to be lost, so next night [ 
was again at my work, alone. 
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I now proceeded to arrange and disarrange my apparatus as for- 
merly, convinced as I was that it had some influence in calling before 
my vision the remarkable spectacle I had that evening been witness to. 
My efforts were perfectly successful. Shortly before midnight I had 
again the spectral masquerade moving around me. 

I was now less under the influence of awe or alarm, and finding they 
had really no power to harm my body, I got familiar with them, and 
went on to experiment upon them night after night. At length I 
struck upon a plan whereby I could render these beings palpable to 
the sense of hearing as well as to that of sight. This was the crisis, the 
hinge upon which the whole of my after discoveries turned. A while 
and I could call to my presence not only them, but spiritual essences 
of all degrees and descriptions; for if the classes and orders of earthly 
things are numerous, upon those of spirits the process of mind we call 
numeration cannot be brought to bear, so vast is the stupendous 
theme. 

It was not long before I could discourse with them, and to this noc- 
turnal converse | devoted myself with my whole energy and enthusiasm. 
Things now all went on smoothly with me, and from one vast view to 
another, I leaped with lightning celerity. 

Was it not a proud, a maddening thought, that I had rent open the 
curtain that veils the world of spirits from the eye of sense—that the 
abyss which sinks between mortality and immortality, matter and pure 
mind, was spanned by an arch of my construction, and that I could 
now snatch unbounded knowledge: for time and space had no more 

wer to check the excursions of my intellect ? 

I now found not only that my former blind surmises and conclusions 
were all real, but that other facts existed, to the statement of which, in 
the wildest dreams of my unenlightened state, I could never have given 
credence. But the aphorism, ‘* Know thyself,” clung to me, and one 
of the first and most exciting of my investigations, was the inquiry into 
the nature and history of my own soul. With a delight beyond the 
conception of one whose spirit is not etherealized, I ascertained its origin, 
its migrations, and its destiny, and learned that almost all the noblest 
deeds which have been consummated in this world, have been by bo- 
dies which it has animated; but my delight was increased to the 
wildest rapture, when I knew that the spirit now sojourning in my 
brain was that which had fired to their high deeds, Sobieski, the bul- 
wark of Christendom, and Kosciusko the—” 

“ Hillo!” cried I, starting as the poor Pole had got thus far in his 
thapsody. The thought struck me instantaneously, ‘* Was this the way 
to follow the instructions I had received with regard to his treatment— 
to fulfil my duty to my absent friend, and to him, too, my unfortunate 
patient, to whose ravings I was now listening with all interest and at- 
tention ?” 

Up I sprang, covered with confusion, and unable to frame a pretence 
to break off the conference without exciting the Suspicion or rousing 
the passion of the maniac. 

“ Excuse me for one moment,” said I, ‘the recollection has just 
struck me, I left a taper burning in the midst of some papers down in 
the doctor’s room.” 


Away I ran, but in place of returning sent one of the keepers to 
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watch him. This man, on entering, found him leaning forward upon 
the table, weeping piteously, 

Next day one of his fits of despondency seized him, nor did he re- 
cover his former cheerfulness while I remained at the asylum, He 
hardly ever spoke to me, appearing much chagrined and embarrassed 
in my company, as a person does in that of any one before whom he 
has committed himself unwarily. 

For my part I looked upon him now with far different thoughts from 
what I had entertained before this singular disclosure. The narrative 
had riveted my attention whilst he delivered it, by its originality, its in- 
terest, and the absolute belief he appeared to feel inevery incident. I 
was struck with the linking together of accurate reasoning, extrava- 
gance, and preposterous absurdity it evinced—at the many anstances it 
displayed of a wildly exuberant and lawless fancy, breaking up and con- 
founding the more sober faculties, till a sort of chaotic whole was pro- 
duced, in which fantastic conception, beauty and vigour of description, 
richness and power of creative imagination, scientific acquirement and 
research, were all blended together in an incongruous tissue of delirium, 
I could not help thinking, was not this a mind, if properly regulated, and 
placed in suitable circumstances, to have conducted the most laborious 
investigations with adequate ability and success, and to have communi- 
cated the result, ina manner equal to the importance of the subject,—a 
mind whose graces would have been as ornamental to society as its la- 
bours would have been useful. And now misfortune, haply misma- 
nagement, had rendered it a melancholy though by no means ridiculous 
satire upon the class of intellects to which it belonged. 

Shortly after quitting the asylum I went to travel, and did not return 
for eighteen months. The friend whose place I had thus temporarily 
filled was one of the first I sought on my arrival in England, and one 
of my earliest inquiries was with regard to what had become of my 
former patient, the Pole. 

His fate I learned, but have some hesitation in narrating it here, un- 
willing to add to the scenes, in these papers, that seem to entail upon 
their author the stigma of a dealer in the horrible and awful—a pan- 
derer to the inflamed taste that at present seems so much to gloat upon 
pictures of overdrawn and unnatural romance. As, however, the cu- 
riosity of the reader might be disappointed without it, I can only pro- 
ceed in the way that appears to me to partake least of the character 
alluded to. 

Not long after my departure, Maryanski was removed by his relations, 
with the view of being placed under the care of a practitioner in France. 
Hereafter he disappeared from the notice of my friend for about three 
or four months, till he was vividly brought before it by the foliowing 
circumstances : 

One night a young lady, an actress, was travelling by one of the 
coaches that run between London and Exeter; she was the only pas- 
senger. The night was cold, wet, windless, and dark, and no living 
thing could be seen from the vehicle, the lanterns of which were the 
sole lights that cheered the dreary road. The only noises audible, be- 
sides the mournful howling bark of some distant watchdog, were the 
rattle of heavy drops on the roof, the hurried plashing of the horses’ 
feet, and the occasional sounds of encouragement addressed to the 
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animals by the coachman and guard, anxious to get forward to where 
they knew that a good fire and comfortable meal awaited them. 

The passenger endeavoured to while away the tedium of her mid- 
night journey, by watching through the rain-dimmed glass the stunted 
trees, and cold-looking wet hedges, as, for a moment illumined by the 
passing glare of the lamps, they seemed to flit away ghostlike to the 
rear. 

On a sudden, as the vehicle was crossing one of the gloomy and ex- 
tensive plains that abound on that line of road, it was hailed from the 
wayside by a person who stood alone, enveloped in a voluminous 
cloak, and drenched with wet. The coachman halted, and the 
stranger craving a passage to the next town, he opened the door for 
his entrance. 

The lady remarked, as he passed under the light, something pecu- 
liar and unusual about his aspect, something by which she was led to 
believe him one of her own profession, and most likely travelling with 
similar views to hers, She was consequently induced to notice him 
with some interest. 

As the vehicle drove on, he seated himself before her, with his back 
to the horses, and commenced a conversation, which—she being a wo- 
man of considerable talent—was kept up for some time with much 
spirit. The extraordinary manners and language of the stranger 
afforded her not a little entertainment at first, as she believed their pe- 
culiarities to be acted for the time, and she listened to him with great 
attention. 

At length his topics and words became so strange and wild, that she 
could not follow them, and ceased to understand him. A feeling of 
wonder, doubt, and vague alarm seized her, and she sat trembling, and 
fervently wishing for the termination of the stage. Suddenly she 
heard a slight clicking sound, as of a small spring, and her eye could 
catch a dim, metallic gleaming through the darkness of the vehicle—a 
moment, and the head of her fellow-traveller fell heavily forward upon 
her lap, and her hands were bathed with some scalding fluid. She 
screamed aloud—the horses were suddenly drawn up—the guard 
= open the door, and the light from the lantern showed him the 
ady, white as a sheet, gasping with terror, with the male passenger 
prone upon her knees, his head turned to one side, and air gurglin 
from a deep wound in his neck. The fluid that bathed her hands - 
dress was blood. In the bottom of the carriage was a pocket-case 
of surgical instruments, and aslender bright bistoury, falling out as the 
door was opened, tinkled among the stones of the roadway. 

I shall go no further with the scene. 

This traveller turned out to be the young Pole, my former patient. 
In a pocket of the instrument-case, was found a note, addressed 
Alexis Maryanski, of such a street, London—his father. It was in 
German, and merely stated, that finding his present body unsuited to 


_ he had made arrangements to divest himself of it, and take an- 
other. 
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SONG OF THE WINTER TREE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


What a happy life was mine when the sunbeams used to twine 
Like golden threads about my summer suit ; 

When my warp and woof of green let enough of light between, 
Just to dry the dew that lingered at my root. 


What troops of friends I had when my form was richly clad, 
And I was fair ’mid fairest things of earth! 

Good company came round, and I heard no rougher sound 
Than Childhood’s laugh in bold and leaping mirth. 


The old man sat him down to note my emerald crown, 
And rest beneath my branches thick and bright ; 

The squirrel on my spray kept swinging all the day, 
And the song birds chattered to me through the night. 

The dreaming poet laid his soft harp in my shade, 
And sung my beauty, chorussed by the bee ; 

The village maiden came to read her own dear name, 
Carved on my bark, and bless the broad green tree. 


The merry music breathed, while the bounding dancers wreathed 
In mazy windings round my giant stem ; 
And the joyous words they poured, as they trod the chequered 
sward, 
Told the green tree was a worshipped thing by them. 


Oh, what troops of friends I had, to make my strong heart glad, 
What kind ones answered to my rustling call ! 

I was hailed with smiling praise, in the glowing summer days, 
And the beautiful green tree was loved by al. 


But the bleak wind hath swept by, and the gray cloud dimmed the 
sky, 
My latest leaf, has left my inmost bough ; 
I creak in grating tones, like the skeleton’s bleached bones, 
And not a footstep seeks the old tree now. 


I stand at morning’s dawn, the cheerless and forlorn ; 
The sunset comes and finds me still alone ; 

The mates who shared my bloom have left me in my gloom ; 
Birds, poet, dancers, children—all are gone. 


The hearts that turned this way when I stood in fine array, 
Forsake me now as though I ceased'to be ; 

I win no painter’s gaze, I hear no minstrel’s lays, 
The very nest falls from the leafless tree. 


But the kind and merry train will be sure to come again, 
With love and smiles as dun’ Da of yore, 
I must only wait to wear my robe so rich and fair, 
And they will throng as they have thronged before. 
Oh, ye who dwell in pride with parasites beside, 
Only lose your summer green leaves and ye’'ll see 
That the courtly friends will change into things all cold and strange, 
And forget ye as they do the winter tree. 
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A GENTLEMAN MISSING. 


. ” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “* PETER PRIGGINS, 


In your zeal for the acquirement of accomplishments, do not lose sight of the 
solid and useful branches of education ; above all things do not neglect your figures, 
—Epcreworts on Education. 


Cuap. I. 


Mr. Gapriet Frame was a nobody, as far as family honours were 
concerned. His father was a very respectable oil and colourman, and 
had been in office; he had, in fact, been churchwarden, overseer, and 
high constable; the duties of which honourable but troublesome ap- 
pointments he had discharged to his own satisfaction. He would often 
allude to his exertions in the cause of the parish of Bloomsbury, over 
his cups, in language which his hearers thought highly appropriate, 
although not strictly grammatical. 

As achurchwarden, he had never neglected the interests of his own 
church or his own comforts. When he had whitewashed, painted, and 
decorated the building under his charge, he did not forget to have the 
parish pew so comfortably stuffed, cushioned, and curtained, that he 
and his colleague could repose in it as comfortably as in their own easy 
chairs. 

As an overseer, he was liberal in the dispensation of the parish 
money, and as he was not of an inquisitive nature, he was a great fa- 
vourite with the undeserving poor. 

As a high-constable, he was in repute with the magistrates, because 
he gave them little or no trouble; in fact, he never interfered in any 
matters, unless he was compelled to do so by some troublesome fellow 
or another, and then he did it very reluctantly. His soul was in his 
trade and in his only child, Gabriel, whom, like a fond parent, he 
thought a glorious exception to the common herd of children—an opi- 
nion in which he was corroborated by his faithful spouse. 

Was it probable or possible that he should think of bringing ‘up 
‘the handsomest and most genteelest young man in Bloomsbury” to 
his own profession? Could he allow the taper fingers of his boy to be 
soiled with lamp-black, white-lead, red ochre, and brown umber ? 
Could he permit him to go forth to some evening party, redolent of 
boiled linseed oil or turps? No. He was what is called well to do in 
the world, and he resolved to make his son a gentleman and a scho- 
lar, so he sent him toa school at Hammersmith at 22/. per annum, 
washing included. He had heard of the wise men of the East, but he 
preferred the accomplished gentlemen of the West, and thought Ham- 
mersmith was the far west of gentility and good breeding. 

Old Flame was not much out in his reckoning, for Gabriel left 
school at the age of nineteen, a most accomplished—coxcomb. He 
was as ignorant as a linendraper’s shop-boy, and about as well 
dressed. His father, however, was delighted with him. 

“There, sir,” he would exclaim, as he was serving a customer, and 
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saw his son pass the shop-window, “see that ere young man? My 
son—my son, sir—six feet of the elegantest bit of humanity in Blooms- 
bury. Natur formed the material sich as you see it; edication has 
primed him, and laid on the two first coats ; it only remains for high life 
to give him the finishing touch, and a prettier bit of work was never 
turned out of hand. His manners and learning stand out so clearly 
that you'd fancy they'd been laid on with a pound brush,” 

His mother talked of nothing else but Gabriel to her maid-of-all- 
work, and to her neighbours. She wound up the account of his vir- 
tues and graces by advising the ‘‘ tip-top ladies to mind what the 
were about, or they would lose their hearts before they could say bad 
Robinson, if they fell in company with her son.” 

As these remarks, and others of the same tendency, were made as 
freelv in Gabriel’s presence as they were in his absence, he thought his 
parents were possessed of an inordinate share of good sense and discri- 
mination, and resolved not to disappoint their views and expectations, 
He would gain admittance into high life, and allow the tip-top ladies 
an opportunity of losing their hearts by gazing on his face and figure. 

As a preliminary step to his entrance into the walks of high life, 
Gabriel frequented the saloons of the theatres, and spent his nights in 
musical taverns, where he learnt to smoke cigars, sing amorous and 
sentimental songs, give toasts and sentiments, and absorb unlimited 
quantities of the most fashionable mixtures. He soon got acquainted 
with the public singers and recitators who ‘obliged the company” 
nightly, and as he had plenty of money, and treated them very freely, 
they condescended to nod to him familiarly and cultivate his acquaint- 
ance; they even allowed him to command any particular song or re- 
citation he pleased without pleading a shocking cold, or incipient sore 
throat. 

His next step was to procure an introduction to the gentlemen who 
knock one another about, and sometimes die in the ring, for the amuse- 
ment of other people and their own aggrandizement. This he easily 
effected, by allowing his pockets to be picked at the Fives’ Court, and 
finding out the public-houses kept by the professors of pugilism, and 
by taking a pound’s worth of tickets for their respective benefits. 

These two advances in the path of high life gave him access to @ 
third, namely, that occupied by ‘ the knowing set,” men who have the 
family pedigree of every race-horse at their fingers’ ends, and can 
‘give the office” to any body who wishes to lay or hedge a bet. A 
few days at “‘ the Corner,” and a judicious display of a red book and a 
lead pencil, made him acquainted with some of the most conspicuous 
legs, and as he only risked some forty or fifty pounds on the Derby 
and St. Leger to make their acquaintance, he thought it was very cheap 
at the money. He had no trouble in getting into the minor hells, for 
the same parties were kind enough to introduce him, and to teach him 
how to play at roulette, rouge-et-noir, and blind hookey. As every 
one of them told him he played like a gentleman, Gabriel was satisfied 
that he had fulfilled his parent’s wishes in one respect. 

To effect the other—an introduction to the tip-top ladies to whom’ 
his mother so frequently alluded—he joined a dancing society—a sort 
of capering club, that had been established by a celebrated master in 
the art of ‘‘ the light fantastic,” which met twice a week at a large room 
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in the Strand. Here a mixed class, consisting of young men about 
town, and young ladies of undecided character, met to profit by the 
lessons of the professor, and, upon the singing for the million system, 
by mutual instruction. 

Our hero’s really handsome figure, and the rapid progress he made 
in quadrilling and waltzing, made him a very desirable partner, and 
though he could not boast of having won the heart of any of the ladies 
—for whose correctness of conduct, I ought to have observed, the pro- 
fessor made himself responsible—yet he never met with a refusal from 
the fairest—the belle of the ball—when he made her an offer—of an ice 
or a glass of negus. 

Two years passed speedily in these improving and pleasing pursuits, 
The * old couple” were satisfied with the progress which their son was 
making in life. Gabriel had an unrestricted order to draw on the till 
for all his wants, and unlimited credit with a fashionable tailor in Hol- 
born—an old friend of his father. But—was not Gabriel happy? No. 
There was one serious drawback on his happiness. It was this: 

Did he execute a song better than usual? Did he give a toast re- 
markable for its novelty and significance? Did he shake hands at 
“the corner” with the winner of the largest stake in the Derby? Did 
he throw in seven mains running in yes eaten pir Did he execute a 
pas seul in the Strand to the openly-displayed admiration of the pro- 
fessor? The self-complacency resulting from his success was marred 
—marred by this interrogatory and the reply, 

** Who is he? Oh! only young Gabe, the son of old Flame, the 
oilman.” 

This question, with its invariable and soul-sickening answer, had 
reached his ears one day, just as he had been formally introduced to the 
jockey who was about to ride the supposed winner of the Oaks. He 
had not only shaken hands with him, but given him a peculiarly full- 
flavoured cigar, and claimed his reward for the condescension of the 
Pee rider of his day, in the wondering glances of the assembled 
throng. 

** Only young Gabe—the son of old Flame, the oilman,” reached 
him just as the jockey having lighted the cigar, pronounced it “‘a 
good un and no mistake.” 

He turned away and left the spot disgusted. He hurried home, and 
as he turned out of Drury-lane into Holborn, he met his father, who, 
delighted to see his son, held out his hand most affectionately. Ga- 
— looked at him, thought of ‘“‘ Old Flame the oilman,” and cut him 

ead. 

The fond old man could not believe that the cut was intentional. 
He knew that to feign short-sightedness was then fashionable, and did 
not doubt that his son had merely pretended not to see him; but when 
he arrived at home, he was unpleasantly convinced of his mistake; for 
he was told by the affectionate youth never to venture to speak to him 
in the streets again. Old Flame had a violent fit of the gout, took to 
his bed, and, in spite of all that medical skill could do, allowed it to 
reach his stomach, and died. 

Gabriel put on a fashionably-cut suit of mourning, and advertised the 
sale of the goodwill of the business, the house, shop, and fixtures on 
the same day. The shopman found the money, and married his mis- 
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tress in less than two months. Gabriel was glad of it; he had a fair 
plea for closing the connexion ; he invested the proceeds of the sale 
in the funds, and left Bloomsbury for ever—a rich and happy man. 


Cuap. II, 


Tue reader must imagine that some seven years have passed over 
Gabriel’s head, when he meets him again. He has seen a great deal 
of life, abroad and at home, spent a great deal of money, and advanced 
some rounds up the ladder of society. He lives in chambers in the 
Albany, has a club, gives quiet dinners, and rides about town in a well- 
appointed vis-a-vis. He has the entrée of several third and fourth-rate 
fashionable families, and, as he is known to be rich still, is looked upon 
as a rather desirable parti by many speculating mothers and daughters. 
He has entirely dropped the ruffian, the swaggerer and the vulgar 
dandy; dresses well, but quietly, and conducts himself on all occa- 
sions with a most rigid attention to what he considers the rules of high 
life. If he has one thing upon which he prides himself more than an- 
other, it is the smallness of his waist and the elegance of his figure, to 
preserve which he religiously abstains from all indulgence in eating 
and drinking, and takes regular exercise on horseback and with the 
foils. Such was our hero when I am about to reintroduce him to the 
reader. 

‘* Flame, my dear fellow, your figure has positively made an im- 
pression upon Lady Arabella, my sister; she detests fat men, and calls 
me lumpy, though I only weigh fifteen stone five. Only do me a fa- 
vour, and I will ensure your success in that quarter. She is a fine 
woman, a widow, with a comfortable dowry, and will make you a good 
wife—hundreds of men are dying for her, but you shall eclipse them 
all, if you will only oblige me in one little thing.” 

These words were spoken by a jovial country baronet, Sir Jacob 
Crumpton, who was a great friend of Gabriel’s, because he had bor- 
rowed 500/. of him, and could not repay it. Gabriel had lent him 
the money, though he knew he should never be repaid, in order to en- 
sure an introduction to Lady Arabella, upon whom, to use his own 
expression, “ he was rather sweet.” 

It was the object of his life to marry a woman of title; and although 
Sir Jacob's sister was only entitled to the prefix ‘* lady,” from the cir- 
cumstance of her husband having been knighted, he was satisfied—es- 
pecially as she was very handsome, tolerably rich, and much talked of 
by the men, 

“« My dear Sir Jacob,” said Gabriel, ‘‘ command my services. What 
can I do to oblige you?” 

“ Dine with me and Arabella at seven, and after dinner I will ex- 
plain,” said the baronet. ; 

Gabriel readily consented, though he had a shrewd suspicion his ac- 
count at his benerte would be diminished by it; and at seven found 
himself seated at his friend’s table, with the object of, what he called, 
his affections, : , 

Sir Jacob ate largely and drank copiously. Gabriel was abstinent 
as a Roman Catholic in Lent; for which he was repaid by the 
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kindly glances of the lady, and her pungent remarks on the detesta- 
bility of fatness, and the propriety of preserving the figure, by avoid- 
ing gross feeding. She threw a favouring smile on the slim waist of Ga. 
briel as he rose to open the drawing-room door for her, and he felt that 
his privations—for he had an appetite—were atoned for. If he could 
only preserve his figure, Lady Arabella was his own. He refused Sir 
Jacob's challenge to a second glass of claret, and only drank one be- 
cause in it he drank the health of the fair widow. 

Sir Jacob helped himself, and before he had finished the bottle, ex- 
plained to his friend that the business in which he required his as- 
sistance was this: He had been solicited by a borough near to his 
country-seat, to come forward and represent it in the next parliament, 
which was expected to be called together in about three months. He 
was anxious to oblige the borough, for the gentleman who, as he 
thought, misrepresented it, was a person who had opposed him at 
every county and magistrates’ meeting, and had actually refused to 
present a petition on a subject in which his private interests were at 
stake, because the public might be injured by it if it were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He wanted no money, for he was to be supplied by the opposing 
party ; but he wanted a friend who would aid him in attending free- 
and-easies, public dinners, speech-making, and, as he termed it, 
‘“*gammoning the constituency,” and letting off squibs to annoy the 
adversary. If it should come to a duel, he should want a second, and 
Gabriel was au fait at “ the barkers.” 

Gabriel agreed. The season in London was nearly over, and he 
thought he might as well spend two or three months in the country at 
the baronet’s expense, as at some watering-place at his own. He 
thought, too, that he should have an opportunity—many opportunities 
—of pleading his cause with Lady Arabella; but in this he was disap- 

inted. 

Her ladyship hated electioneering, and held the constituency of Low- 
burgh in great contempt, so she made up her mind to pass the autumn 
abroad. Gabriel and the baronet saw her and her maid safely on 
board the Batavier. The lover felt satisfied with the kindness displayed 
in her farewell, and was convinced that she gazed admiringly on his 
slender figure, as he stepped into the boat which conveyed him to the 
shore. 

When they arrived at the Grange, as the baronet’s seat was called, a 
deputation of the voters of Lowburgh waited upon the future candidate 
for their suffrages. They came to settle the plan of operations on 
which they were to act. Of course they were invited to stay and dine, 
and more of course they accepted the invitation, for they had come 
on purpose. 

Gabriel was introduced to them in due form, and every one of them 
—a round dozen—asked him to take wine with him at dinner, which 
he did not venture to refuse for fear of losing his friend a vote. After 
dinner the plans were laid down and approved of. The principal agent 
—an attorney, who had never earned even six shillings and eightpence 
of the sitting member—suggested that Mr. Gabriel Flame should throw 
open all the public-houses in the baronet’s interest, and invite the 
voters to eat and drink at his expense, and ask the baronet and the 
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committee to meet them. There could be no bribery by treating in 
that, for Mr. Gabriel Flame was not going to stand for the borough, 
and had a right to entertain whom he pleased. 

Gabriel consented, and his health was drunk with nine times nine, 
and one cheer more. The baronet’s health was also drunk, and then 
the gentlemen of the committee, collectively and individually—all in 
bumpers and upstanding. 

A considerable quantity of wine was consumed over this, and then 
the baronet, who knew the men with whom he had to deal, ordered 
broiled bones, devilled kidneys, and other grills, which gave a zest to 
the punch that followed. Gabriel was compelled to drink, whether he 
wished to do so or not. He went to bed in a state closely bordering 
on inebriety, and rose in the morning with a shocking bad head- 
ach. 

He had no time, however, to think of his sufferings, for the deputa- 
tion came over to the Grange to breakfast, and as every member of it 
was suffering from the effects of the overnight’s excesses, “ French 
cream’’ was put into every man’s tea by the baronet, and several la 
jugs of very potent ale were placed on the table. The deputation 
loved ale and drank freely. They insisted on Gabriel’s following their 
example. Gabriel hated ale, but he drank it for fear of offending the 
voters if he refused. 

After breakfast, the baronet followed the deputation to Lowburgh 
in an open landau, with his friend seated by his side. They were 
grected by loud cheers from the party in his interest, who afterwards 
came to the assembly-rooms at the principal inn, to hear the candidate 
explain his political views. 

This he did briefly and rather indistinctly, and introduced his friend 
Mr. Gabriel Flame to them. Gabriel’s name was received with un- 
bounded applause—for it had been buzzed about that he was a liberal 
man, and would stand treat to any amount. This rumour was con- 
firmed, when the voters were invited to meet him that very evening, in 
that very room, to enjoy his society, and a cheerful glass of any thing 
they pleased to call for. 

As a preparation for the evening’s amusement the baronet and the 
deputation invited Mr. Gabriel Flame todine atthe inn. The scene of 
the day before was acted over again, and when the large party as- 
sembled in the evening, no feeling of shyness existed in the breasts of 
any of the dinner-party. They were prepared to make themselves 
agreeable in any way the voters pleased, and as they pleased to smoke 
clay pipes of very strong tobacco, and drink strong punch, the depu- 
tation, the candidate, and his friend, joined them in the amusement. 
Gabriel, poor fellow, was very ill, and was put to bed by the butler at 
the Grange. 

For more than a month, Gabriel was- involved in this same sort of 
life. He was obliged to breakiast here, lunch there, take sundry 
glasses of ale with this man, and wine with that. He sat down daily 
to a dinner party, and wound up the evening at a — party, after a 
supper of tripe and onions, or some other fragrant dish. 

Still Gabriel was well. He had got seasoned to it, and was kept in 
such a state of constant excitement, that he had no time to think of 
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any thing—but securing votes and voters—not even to think of his Ara- 
bella. 

Gabriel, to ensure a vote, had on his arrival at Lowburgh, ordered 
two suits of clothes of an influential tailor, They fitted him too much 
—that is, there was more broad cloth in them than he had been accus- 
tomed to—but use reconciled him to them, and they seemed daily to 
fit him more closely. 

It was resolved, to ensure success, that he should give a ball to the 
ladies of the borough. Tickets were issued, and on the night of the 
ball, Gabriel determined to risk offending the voting tailor, by appear- 
ing to the ladies in his crack London “ evening costume.” He went 
up to dress after a copious dinner, and was surprised to find that his 
London clothes fitted him too litth—he could not button them. A 
fear—a dread of something horrible came over him—a cold sweat 
seemed to issue from every pore of his body—he made an energetic 
attempt to make his buttons meet the button-holes, but they gave way 
in the attempt. 

Gabriel groaned, and stood tremblingly, viewing himself in a large 
looking-glass, and after a careful survey of his reflected figure, fell 
fainting in a chair, from the conviction that he had grown fat. Yes; 
his throat was no longer'a taper Byronial throat, but supported a se- 
cond chin—-a wad of fat. His waist was no longer discernible as a 
waist, it was part and parcel of a large middle of fat. Gabriel 
jumped into bed, and resolved to lie there and die. He never would 
be seen again. 

‘*Oh, Arabella!” cried he, bursting, into tears, “ you will hate me, 
for I am a fat man.” 

He was roused from his despondency by the baronet, who laughed at 
his sad plight, and told him that he could easily restore his figure, by 
going into training as soon as the election was over. Gabriel was sure 
he could, so he got up and went to the ball in one of his borough suits, 
and made up his mind to ensure his friend’s return, and then un- 
dergo a course of gymnastics and sudorifics, to ensure the restoration of 
his pristine figure before the return of the Lady Arabella. 

Another two months passed. Gabriel extended daily ; even the 
borough suits sat too tightly upon him. He ordered an enlarged edi- 
tion; but even then, in less than a fortnight, he was convinced that 
the cloth shrunk. However, never mind—the election was to come off 
m a week—it did come off—the baronet was returned. Gabriel re- 
ceived the thanks of his friend, and a check from the deputation to 
cover all his expenses. He stopped for the chairing and the election 
dinner, and left for London, literally twice the man he was. 

Gabriel arrived at his chambers. He knocked at his door. The 
housekeeper opened it and started back in amaze. 

‘* Bless us and save us! how fat you've got, sir!” 

Gabriel made no reply, but went to bed and sent for Mr. Jackson, 
the professor of private pugilism. He revealed to him the secret which 
weighed on his mind, and asked his advice as to how he was to re- 
duce himself. A plan was laid down, that was recommended by Cap- 


tain Barclay, which, though severe, had been proved to be effica- 
cious. 
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Gabriel went down to Hurley-Bottom, on the Henley road, and put 
himself under the care of the landlord of the little inn there, who had 
superintended the training of many an obese fighting-man. He rose 
at five, walked and ran till nine; ate one underdone beefsteak, with a 
small glass of porter, for breakfast; walked tilltwo ; dined off another 
steak, with one glass of port wine ; walked again till eight; set-to 
with the landlord for an hour in a flannel dress; had another small 
steak, and one glass of porter, and went to bed between the 
blankets. | 

He persevered for a week, and fancied, like Mr. Mathews’s Welsh 
gentleman, that he was ‘a little thinner.” But the intense thirst 
caused by the severe exercise and the scanty supply of fluids, was too 
much for him. He watched his trainer out of sight, and took a whole 
quart of porter off at a draught, and so delicious was it, that he re- 
peated the dose whenever he had an opportunity. At a month’s end 
he was as fat as ever. 

He left Hurley-Bottom and returned to London, where he consulted 
a physician, who put him on low diet and a course of sudorifics. He 
got weaker, but no thinner. He next tried Mahomet’s baths at 
Brighton, but he got rather fatter upon them, as he was so hungry 
and thirsty after their use, that he could not refrain from eating and 
drinking largely. 

What was to be done? He left the appetite-giving air of the sea, 
and went to town again to consult Abernethy, who told him to ‘‘ read 
his book, live upon sixpence a day, and earn it.” Gabriel read the 
book, but he could not earn sixpence a day, so it was of no use to try 
to live upon it. 

As he sat in his chambers in gloomy despair, convinced that the sum 
of all his efforts was to be addition instead of reduction, he was 
startled by aloud knock. The door opened, and in walked his friend 
Sir Jacob Crumpton and his sister the Lady Arabella. 

Gabriel could not rise from the sofa on which he was reclining. He 
felt that he should stand confessed a fut man if he did—so he pleaded 
illness, threw his dressing-gown over his middle, and received the 
thanks of her ladyship for his exertions in her brother’s behalf in a 
recumbent position. 

Lady Arabella saw at a glance that he was an altered man, and 
suspected the reason of his recumbency. She maliciously felt sud- 
denly faint, and requested alittle eau de Cologne. Gabriel sprung up 
to fetch it from his bedroom—her ladyship received it and sighed as 
she said, 

‘* Heavens! what a size !”’ 

“Yes,” said the jolly baronet, ‘‘ the air of the Grange has made a 
man of him. He is one of us.” 

Gabriel only groaned. The interview was cut short by the lady 
who, really pitying the feelings of the fat man, displayed in his 
lugubrious looks, pleaded an engagement, and rose to take her leave. 
Gabriel took her extended hand, placed it on the six inches of solid flesh 
that covered his ribs, and whispered, 
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“Oh! Lady Arabelle, if ever I do get thin again, may I call this 
mine ¢”’ . 

A gentle pressure of the taper fingers was all the reply—but it was 
enough. Gabriel was determined to reduce himself, or leave England 


for ever. 


Cuar. Ill. 


Ow the following morning Gabriel was missing. His housekeeper 
was alarmed. His bed had not been slept in, and all his clothes, 
but those he was wearing, were there. Still she said nothing to 
any one. He might intend to send for his trunk; but day followed 
day, night succeeded night, and her master neither appeared nor wrote 
for his luggage. She went to Sir Jacob and his sister, and told them 
of her fears for her master’s safety. Lady Arabella was nervous about 
him, but the baronet laughed, and said he had no doubt he was gone 
into training again. 

Still, when the housekeeper had explained that he had disappeared 
without even a change of linen, and had left all his training flannel 
clothing behind him, he began to be fidgety, and finally, at his sister’s 
suggestion, went to a police-officer and communicated the disappear- 
ance of his friend to the magistrate, who ordered one of the cleverest 
policemen to render all the assistance in his power in discovering the 
whereabouts of Mr. Gabriel Flame. 

Z. No. 450, asked a great many questions of the housekeeper. He 
examined Flame’s razor-case, and inquired for his pistols. Drank a 
bottle of sherry, as he thought deeply, and then said, ** Drowned his- 
self."" The serpentine was dragged, but only one body was hooked up, 
and that a poor, thin, scraggy pauper, who had drowned himself be- 
cause he could not get fat. 

The watermen at the respective bridges were questioned, but no one 
but some unfortunate women had overleapt the bounds of propriety, or 
the balustrades of the bridges, for more than a fortnight. Inquiries at 
the Docks, the Seven Ponds at Hampstead, the New River Head, and 
the Grand Junction Canal, were all equally unsatisfactory. No fat 
suicides had been seen watching for an opportunity to drown themselves 
and their sorrows. 

** Advertise him as a GentLeman MuisstnG,” said Z. No. 450. 

The baronet did in all the London papers; and the description 
given of his personal appearance would greatly have disgusted Mr. 
Flame, had he, poor man, seen it—it conveyed such a gross notion of 
obesity. No reply was received for some days. Lady Arabella was 
in despair—the baronet quite beaten by circumstances over which he 
had no control. He had serious thoughts of putting on mourning 
at once. He was about to order a suit, when the postman brought 


— document, sealed with a bit of bread-crumb, which ran 
thus : 
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* Brixton, 
“Cat and Cauliflour In. 


‘Sur, 

“ Have sin your notus of missin Gent. I nos un, an if so be you'll 
giv me the mitten at the in abuv and promis not to split on me, will 
giv you all infurmashun in pour as chepe as possibul. 

6s y" ob s* 
‘*Birt Gansins.” 


The baronet, at Lady Arabella’s suggestion, hurried off to Brixton, 
and found a short, thick-set man at the “‘ Cat and Cauliflower,” who 
a to the name of Gabbins. He gave a very knowing wink, 
and preceded Sir Jacob into a snug parlour, where, when he had locked 
the } ro he said, 

“ What’ill you stand ?” 

‘¢ Ten sovereigns,” said the baronet. 

“ Make it fifteen, and I’ll make you fly,” said Gabbins. 

The fifteen sovereigns were paid, and Mr, William Gabbins popping 
his finger to the side of a very red nose, said, 

‘* He's on the wheel !”” 

This needed explanation, but it was so speedily given, that the ba- 
ronet found himself in the Brixton House of Correction with Mr. 
Gabbins, who was one of the under-turnkeys, in a very few minutes, 
He was shown into the merry-go-round, and there, sure enough, on the 
wheel was his friend Gabriel doing the work of two men, and almost 
reduced to his natural figure. His hair was close-cropped, but he 
looked well and happy. 

‘‘ Hurrah!” he cried, when he saw Sir Jacob, “this is your only 
training-ground—look at my waist! you can almost span it. Give 
my love to your sister, and say I shall be out in a fortnight. Good-by 
—I must keep moving, or I shall sprain my ankle.” 

The baronet saw through the affair in a moment, and returned home 
quite happy. Gabriel Flame came out restored to his former elegant 
shape, and Lady Arabella kept her promise—her implied promise of 
becoming Mrs. Flame if her “ future” could reduce himself to his 
natural size. 


MORAL. 


All you overgrown gentlemen who cannot keep your figures within 
bounds, put on a disguise, break a shop-window, refuse to give your 
name, get committed for a month to Brixton, and advertised for as “A 
GentLeman Missinc.” Probatum est. 
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THE INVISIBLE FUE: 
AN INCIDENT IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


Own a bright August evening of the year 181—, a dozen infantry 
soldiers were seen marching along a country road in Catalonia.  Al- 
though their uniform was French their high features and olive com- 
plexions were the attributes of a more southern nation, while the lan- 
guage in which they conversed bespoke them to belong to one of the 
Italian regiments which Napoleon had taken into his pay. Their 
countenances were bronzed and weather-beaten, their arms brightly 
burnished, their step assured and regular; they were evidently men 
who had seen hard service, but yet they wanted something of the 
military tournure and frank, fearless carriage, which distinguished the 
French imperial troops of the time. They had more the look of well- 
drilled banditti than of soldiers, and such was in some degree the cha- 
racter they had made themselves in Spain, where no troops were more 
dreaded for their cruelty and exactions than the Italian brigades. 

The sergeant commanding the party was a low-browed sullen-looking 
man, with a peculiarly ferocious expression of countenance. Although 
an Italian by birth, he had passed the greater part of his life at Paris, 
and had shared in the horrors and massacres of the revolution. It was 
reported indeed among his comrades that he had officiated as one of the 
numerous executioners whose services were in such request during the 
Reign of Terror, at the expiration of which period of bloodshed he had 
enlisted in a regiment of the line. Thence he was transferred to an Italian 
corps, and not being deficient in courage, speedily gained the rank 
of Sergeant, but his brutal character and questionable antecedents had 
hitherto stood in the way of his obtaining the epaulette. Although 
little liked by his officers, Sergeant Pisani was a favourite with the men, 
who were sure of impunity for any excesses they might commit when 
under his command, he being usually the first to set the example of 
cruelty and pillage. 

The duty on which this little detachment was proceeding was to search 
for a Spaniard, who having been taken prisoner and compelled to serve 
in an Italian regiment, had not unnaturally seized an early opportunity 
of deserting. He had a brother living in this part of the country, with 
whom it was suspected he had taken refuge ; Sergeant Pisani and his 
party had been sent to hunt out the fugitive, and as it led them to 
some distance from the French garrison, of which they formed part, 
and would doubtless afford opportunities for plunder, they proceeded 
on their mission with great good will. 

ee It surely cannot be much farther to the house of this Lanz,” said 
Pisani, to a corporal who marched beside him. “ At the last village 
they told us another league, and we have certainly marched three 
since then. Corpo di Cristo! how long the leagues are in this cursed 
country!” 

As he spoke, the party turned an angle of the road which had been 
shut in for some time between high wooded banks, but now led across 
an open plain, highly cultivated, and rich in the various productions of 
that fertile soil. Fields of tall maize, and wheat of a golden hue, con- 
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trasted with the dull grayish green of the olivares, and with the 
brighter tints of the vines, laden with luxuriant clusters of grapes, that 
were already beginning to acquire a purple tinge. To the right of the 
road the eye roamed over a large extent of champaign country; to the 
left the view was more limited, being bounded at the distance of a mile 
by a ridge of hills, the sides of which were clothed with cork-trees, 
Towards these hills did Pisani and his men bend their steps, leaving the 
high-road, and following a path that led through a thickly-planted 
orchard. 

After ten minutes march, the soldiers emerged from the trees upon 
an open sward, at the farther end of which, and leaning its back against 
the hill, stood a small farm-house, boasting a degree of neat cleanliness 
rarely found in the dwellings of even the better sort of Spanish labra- 
dores, or yeomen. The walls of the cottage were of dark-coloured 
Hints, the roof of thatch, covered with mosses, and fringed with creep- 
ing plants, which hung down their star-like flowers and elegant festoons 
in frout of the latticed casements. A porch of unbarked branches 
surrounding the door was overgrown with ivy, and flanked by pomegra- 
nate and orange-trees peak cassis the air around. On one side of 
the house was a pilot of garden-ground, on the other a small farmyard, 
whence were heard the lowing of cows, and noises of other domestic 
animals. 

The sudden appearance of the soldiers within a hundred yards of 
the cottage, evidently caused much confusion among its inmates, A 
man who had been sitting on a rude bench some short distance from the 
house started up and hurried in-doors, but came out again almost imme- 
diately, and lounged back to his seat with an assumption of great list- 
lessness and indifference ; two women’s heads appeared a moment at 
the windows, and were instantly withdrawn again, while three sunburnt 
children who were playing near the farm-yard gate, ran for shelter be- 
hind the bench on which their father was sitting, and gazed at the new 
comers with a mixture of terror and curiosity. 

The alarm caused by his arrival was not lost upon Sergeant Pisani, 
who was well used to this kind of service. At a word from him the 
corporal and two men hurried round to the rear of the house, two more 
stood sentry over the stable and outhouses, and another took up his 
post below a window looking into the garden ; the remainder rested on 
their arms in front of the cottage. 

‘You are Esteban Lanz,” said Pisani in a surly tone, and scowling 
savagely at the peasant. 

The Spaniard bowed his head slightly, and replied affirmatively to 
the question. ’ 

‘‘ Your brother Pedro has deserted, and we are well assured he is 
concealed in your house.” 

“It is not true, sefor,” replied Lanz, ‘‘ many weeks have passed 
since I saw or heard of him.” 

‘‘ Mentira!’” cried the Italian, fiercely. ‘If he is not here you 
know where he is. I shall waste no words on you, but search the 
house; and if in vain, we will find means to make you speak. Here, 
Paolo and Giovanni, stop with this fellow, and should he try to escape, 
tickle him with your bayonets.” Be 

= saying, he entered the cottage followed by the remaining 
soldiers, 
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Two minutes had scarcely elapsed when the screams of women were 
heard. The Spaniard’s brow knit and his teethclenched. He glanced 
at the house, and then at the bayonets of his guards, with the look of a 
man who meditated some act of desperation. At that moment two 
young and handsome women rushed out of the house, terror stamped 
upon their countenances and closely pursued by a couple of soldiers. 
Their first impulse seemed to be to rush to the Spaniard for protection, 
but on seeing him a prisoner they hesitated. 

“Al bosque, al bosque ’” cried he, ‘to the wood! Never mind 
me !”” 

« Ay, to the wood with them,” said Pisani. ‘“ They may come back 
in an hour, we shall be gone, and they can bury you.” And he took 
up a musket, and advancing towards Lanz, placed the muzzle within an 
inch of his breast. The peasant remained unmoved by the threat. 

“ Corre’ Run!” cried he to the women. 

But the hesitation of the latter had been fatal, and they were again 
in the power of the soldiery. 

‘“*Come,” cried Pisani, ‘*we want the women to show us over the 
place ; leave them alone, men, for the present.” 

And the Italians again entered the house, taking the women with 
them, whom they compelled to open all the doors, and show them each 
corner of the dwelling. Not a nook was left unsearched in which a 
mouse could have concealed itself; every wall was sounded with the 
butt ends of the muskets, in hopes of detecting some cavity or secret 
door, the furniture displaced, the corn in the granary turned over, but 
all in vain. No trace could be found of the man they sought. 

As they passed through the kitchen after their fruitless investigation, 
Pisani took down from a nail a bunch of the thin rosin candles, often 
used in Spanish houses of the poorer sort, then passing out of the 
door he again approached his prisoner. 

‘Have you thought better of it?” demanded he. ‘“‘ Will you tell 
us your brother's hiding-place ?” 

** | know it not,” replied the peasant, surlily. 

** Your memory is bad ; we must try to freshen it,” said the ser- 
geant, glancing at the candles that he dangled from his finger. 

** 1 cannot remember what I never knew.” 

** Nous verrons,” said Pisani. 

The outhouses and every corner of the farm had now been searched, 
and the soldiers were assembled around the Spaniard, whose wife and 
sister stood by pale and trembling, and exposed to the brutal jests of 
their captors, A skin of wine that had been found in the house had 
been brought out and broached, and the deep draughts the soldiers 
were taking were evidently working them up to a state in which they 
would be fit for any sort of cruelty and excess. 

* Bind him!” said the sergeant, pointing to Lanz. 

Three soldiers seized the Spaniard, who struggled furiously, and 
shaking off their grasp, thrust his hand into his bosom. They again 
threw themselves upon him. One of them gave a scream of agony, his 
eyes rolled, and he fell, stabbed to death. But the next instant Lanz 
was overpowered, and the knife wrested from him. 


“ Sacre /” growled Pisani, stepping up to the wounded man ; “are 
you much hurt, Paolo ?” 
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By a convulsive movement the soldier turned over on his side. The 
blood gushed from his mouth. He was dead. 

‘‘ Brigand /” cried the sergeant, shaking his fist in the face of Lanz, 
who now lay on the ground, held down by the soldiers, and panting 
from the violent efforts he had made. ‘ 7'u me le paieras, Tie him to 
the bench !” 

By the united strength of four or five men the Spaniard was bound 
down ina sitting posture, his arms stretched out at right angles to his 
body, and fastened with thongs to the back of the bench in such a 
manner that it was impossible for him to move them. When this was 
done the sergeant took some twine from his pocket, and cutting the 
candles, which were formed of tow dipped in rosin, into pieces, pro- 
ceeded to tie them to the fingers of the unfortunate captive. When 
he had completed these infernal preparations he resumed his interroga- 
tory. 

‘ Where is your brother ?” 

‘« No sé,” replied the Spaniard. 

‘* Giovanni, fetch a light from the kitchen. Where is your brother ?” 

The prisoner gazed sternly at his questioner, but made no answer. 

‘‘ For the third time,” roared Pisani, ‘*‘ will you give up the de- 
serter ?”’ 

As he spoke he applied a blazing splinter, which one of the men 
brought him, to the combustibles secured between the fingers of his un- 
fortunate victim. The face of the Spaniard flushed adeep red, and his 
lips were violently compressed, but he said nothing, although he must 
have endured intense agony, as the tow blazed up and the rosin melted 
and ran over his hands and down his wrists, causing the skin to rise in 
horrible blisters. 

‘* Misericordia, por Dios -'” cried the women, as they made an effort 
to rush towards the sufferer. But the soldiers held them back and only 
laughed at their tears and supplications. 

‘Esteban! My husband!” shrieked the handsomest of the two 
women, her features convulsed with the violence of her emotions. ‘I 
cannot see you suffer thus, I must tell.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” cried the sergeant, ‘I was right then ; there is some- 
thing to tell.” 

‘‘ Not a word, Mariana,” said her husband, sternly, ‘‘ not a word! 
I suffer no pain.” 

The wretched woman fell upon her knees, and clasping her hands 
looked up to Heaven, while her lips moved as in prayer. One of the 
Italians touched the sergeant’s arm and pointed to an enormous tree 
that grew in rear of the house, the roof of which it overshadowed with 
its gigantic branches and thick foliage. There was a rustling among 
the leaves which could not be accounted for by any wind, for the even- 
ing was perfectly calm and still, but which was soon explained by the 
appearance of a man who dropped out of the tree upon the roof. The 
soldiers set up a shout of triumph as they ised the deserter of 
whom they were in search, and simultaneously levelled their muskets 
athim. The women seized the opportunity, and rushing forward ex- 
tinguished the flame that was burning the fingers of the heroic Spaniard 


to the very bone. 
‘* Fire!’ shouted the deserter, “ fire! for alive I will not be taken.” 


“ By no means,” replied Pisani. My orders are to take you alive, 
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and those orders Ishall execute, so you may as well come down before 
I set the house ina blaze, and smoke you off your perch.” 

The deserter stooped and took upa musket that lay concealed among 
the thatch at his feet. Raising it to his shoulder he pulled the trigger, 
and the bullet passed through Pisani’s shako. Half a dozen of the 
soldier's fired : the Spaniard sprang into the air, and falling again upon 
the roof, rolled down its sloping side, and thence fell a corpse to the 
ground, 

The scene that ensued, although too horrible to describe, was one 
unfortunately for humanity, of no unfrequent occurrence during the 
seven years’ war waged by the French in Spain. The soldiers, enraged 
atthe death of one of their comrades, and at the resistance they had 
met with, excited also almost to madness by the strong Catalan wine 
they had been drinking, proceeded to excesses worthy of savages, and 
in which their leader encouraged rather than checked them. They did 
not set out on their homeward march till they bad perpetrated every 
atrocity which the most unbridled fury and bloodthirstiness could 
prompt. The farmhouse, that on their arrival had presented so peace- 
ful a picture of rustic happiness, they left a heap of ashes. In front of 
it lay the dead bodies of two outraged women and three young children; 
while on the bench to which they had bound him, and whence he had 
been the forced spectator of these horrors, was extended the bleeding 
and mutilated but still breathing form of the unhappy Esteban Lanz. 

The perpetrators of these inhuman acts had small difficulty in giving 
them such acolouring as secured them from blame at the hands of 
their superiors. 

They had been sent to capture a deserter in a wild part of the 
country—resistance had been offered—that was sufficiently proved by 
the death of one of their number. They had been compelled to use 
their arnis and were not answerable for the consequences. In fact, 
the affair did not differ sufficiently in its general features from the 
sanguinary scenes daily occurring between the peasantry and French 
soldiers, to attract any particular notice from the authorities; although 
it served to increase the exasperation and hatred nourished by the Ca- 
talonians against their foreign oppressors. 

The sergeant Pisani, who commanded the party, was shortly after 
made an officer as a reward for some bold conduct in action, and afew 
months later he left the Italian brigade and passed into a cavalry 
regiment. 

° ° * * * . 

A year had elapsed since the incidents detailed above. The large 
number of troops quartered in Catalonia, and the judicious moderation 
of Marshal Suchet, who commanded there, had contributed to render 
that province more tranquil than any other part of Spain occupied by 
the French. Many of the guerilla bands had been exterminated, and 
those that still existed kept themselves aloof, only venturing upon rare 
aggressions, and retreating again in all haste into some adjacent pro- 
vince. 

There was one partida, however, evidently not numerous, that 
caused the French much annoyance of a petty kind. This band, 
although it occasionally recruited itself with disaffected peasantry or 
contrabandistas, and ventured upon some bolder coup-de-main, was 
remarkable in general for the trifling nature of its exploits, which gave 
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rise to the opinion that its permanent numbers were very small, pro- 
bably not exceeding two or three men. Dragoons carrying despatches 
were waylaid and shot, officers’ servants watering their masters’ horses, 
stabbed, though close to the walls ofa garrison, and the horses ham- 
strung, or carried off; sentries stolen upon, and murdered at their 
0st. 

These things were of daily occurrence, and occasionally some more 
daring enterprise would be attempted. Two or three small pickets had 
been cut off to a man; stabbed in their sleep, and almost under the 
eyes of the sentinels, who had been kept for the last victims; parties 
of four or five dragoons, returning from escort-duty, picked off one 
after the other as they passed along the road, by the unerring bullets of 
these unseen foes. 

Harassed and annoyed by this system of petty warfare, several 
French officers commanding garrisons or cantonments had sent troops 
to hunt out the guerillas, and captures had occasionally been made, 
but never as it appeared of the right man, for the exploits of “ L’Invi- 
sible,’ as the soldiers had christened their indefatigable enemy, conti- 
nued without abatement. 

It was an hour after daybreak, in the pleasant little town of Tora: 
the reveillee sounded, the muster-roll had been called, and the French 
soldiers, composing the garrison, were lounging about in expectation 
of a summons to the breakfast of rice and pork which the companies’ 
cooks were then busied preparing. 

At the door of a large house used as barracks, and situated on the 
plaza, or principal square of the town, stood a group of soldiers dis- 
cussing some subject, which to judge from their vehement gestures and 
loud tones was of no small interest. 

“Stabbed! yes, stabbed at his post last evening!” said one of the 
men, answering a question put to him by a new comer. ‘And he 
the smartest fellow in the battalion, and never known to close an eye 
when on duty. Sacre Dieu / there is no safety for any of us if this 
goes on. Ce pauvre Jolibois, va !” 

“What is certain; they ought to hunt out this ‘Invisible,’ some- 
how,” exclaimed another soldier. ‘‘That is to say, if he és to be 
hunted out; but, curse me, if I think it’s a man at all. Nobody 
ever saw him, or any of his party—nobody now alive at least. He is 
never known to wound any body—no, no, all he has to do with, die. 
His knife and bullets make sure work.” 

At this moment a young officer came out of a house on the opposite 
side of the plaza, al after saying a few words to an orderly sergeant 
who followed him, walked away down a neighbouring street. The 
sergeant crossed the square in the direction of the barracks. 

‘ Tiens, tiens /” cried the man, ‘‘ here is an order coming—some 
forage party or escort.” agi 

‘You are right, mes enfans,” said the non-commissioned officer, 
‘only the service may be smarter than you think. Five-and-twent 
men, the next for duty, to parade immediately. Lieutenant Larose will 
be back in ten minutes to march you off; so be alive, for he does not 
understand joking.” 

In less than the time named, the little party left the town under the 
command of the young officer above alluded to. During four hours’ 
march under a scorching sun, and over hot, sandy roads, many were 
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the conjectures of the soldiers as to the object of their expedition ; but 
they did not succeed in coming to any satisfactory conclusion on the 
subject, and opinions.remained divided. 

At the expiration of that time, they arrived at a small stone chapel, 
containing an image of the Virgin, erected at the entrance ofa path 
leading into the heart of a mountain ridge, along the foot of which 
they had been for some time marching. This chapel seemed to serve as 
a landmark to the officer, who at once abandoned the road, and struck 
into the mountains. 

After proceeding a short distance over a rough and stony track, the de- 
tachment found itself completely enclosed by hills, and lost sight of the 
plain almost at the same moment that it came in view of a sort of rocky 
shelf or platform on which stood the scattered houses of a mountain ham- 
let. At the first of these houses, which was of rather largerdimensions than 
its neighbours, and which, to judge from two or three empty wine-skins 
hanging outside the door, and from the size of the stable attached to 
it, aspired to the title of a posada, the lieutenant halted his party. 
While the men were resting themselves, and applying to their canteens 
and havresacks for refreshment, their officer ascended three or four 
rough wooden steps, and entered the principal room of this roadside 
inn. 

Five persons were already assembled there; three of them peasants 
and muleteers who were playing with a dirty pack of cards at a table 
in the middle of the apartment, and who suspended their game for an 
instant to gaze at the Frenchman, with no very friendly expression on 
their dark countenances ; the posadera, who was busy at the fire, pre- 
paring something in an earthern puchero, which emitted a most ano- 
malous, and—unless perhaps to Spanish nostrils—not very savoury 
odour; and, a man almost concealed in the dark recess of the large 
chimney, through the gloom of which the new comer in vain attempted 
to scan his features. 

The young soldier asked for a glass of wine, and while the hostess 
was getting it he lounged carelessly up to the table where the peasants 
were engrossed in the intricacies of their game. 

“Tis a hot day and a rough road,” said the officer in an em- 
phatic tone, as he stopped begide the chair of one of the men. 

The players apparently did not conceive his remark to require an 
answer; at least they took no notice of it, beyond a repetition of the 
somewhat ominous glances with which they had greeted his en- 
trance. 

The silence in the room remained unbroken for about the time it 
would take to count ten, and then two short dry distinct coughs were 
heard from under the broad projecting chimney, and the man who had 
been sitting there crossed the room with the assistance of a stick, which 
a slight limp rendered necessary. 

The officer looked keenly at him as he passed, but the other did not 
seem conscious of his presence, and left the house. Five minutes latet 
the detachment resumed its march. 

It was the hour of the siesta, and the young officer who had not 
yet been long enough in Spain to get accustomed to the striking features 
and bizarre character of the country and its inhabitants, gazed with 


much interest around him as he passed through the hamlet on his u 
ward march, ’ fe 
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The sun was in its zenith, and the only shade to be obtained was 
that afforded by the projections of the clumsy wooden balconies, which 
Spanish custom rendered necessary adjuncts even to the paltry habita- 
tions of this wretched village. In the black patches of shadow under 
these balconies, men, women, and children were huddled together, 
seeking refuge from the almost tropical heat; the men, for the most 
part wrapped in their shabby brown cloaks upon the Spanish principle 
of what keeps out the cold keeps out the heat, the women with their 
black, gipsy locks, peeping from under bright coloured-cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, and the younger portion of the community revelling in full 
liberty of limb, unbreeched, and for the most part, shirtless. 

As the detachment passed, some of the men, roused from their mid- 
day doze by the measured tramp of the soldiers, gazed sullenly at 
them from the small space left between their slouched hats and grace- 
fully draped capas; while a number of the children springing up from 
the bed of dust in which they were lying, ran after the French with 
cries of gavacho, and other unflattering epithets, till a gesture of me- 
nace, or the heat of the sun striking on their tawny little bodies, drove 
them back to their lairs. The reddish colour of the soil, and of the ad- 
jacent rocks—of fragments of which the houses were built—added to 
the glowing tone of the picture; the very birds sat silent on the trees 
and bushes, and two or three wiry-haired hounds lay with their 
parched tongues far out of their mouths, snapping and panting for 
breath. If looked at in detail, there was much filth and squalor in the 
scene, but the coup d'cil of the whole had a character and colouring, 
—an exotic sort of originality, that was striking in the highest de- 
gree. 

‘Vastly like a picture of Murillo’s,” muttered Eugene Larose to 
himself, as he strode up the mountain-path at the head of his little 
band. ‘ Very picturesque, indeed ; those cloaked fellows uncommonly 
bravo-like, and some of the women very pretty, or would be so, at least, 
if they could be persuaded of the virtues of soap-and-water. If I had 
time I should like to take a sketch of one or two of yonder groups. On 
the whole, I really do not regret having been sent south instead of north. 
To be sure, in the other case I should have served under the emperor, 
butthen I should have seen nothing but heavy sourkraut-eating Germans, 
instead of basking in the double fires of Spanish sun and Spanish 
beauty. But here is my guide:—let us hear what he says as to the 
chances of capturing this terrible guerilla. Hola, camarado!” 

The person thus accosted was the same who had left the posada after 
exchanging with Larose a concerted signal of recognition. He was a 
man who might have been taken for five-and-thirty years old, had not 
the colour of his hair which was gray, and stooping, — — 
gait, given him the a rance of much greater age. is stoop, 
however, seemed sate ihe to the slight lameness before mentioned, 
the cause of which was not very apparent, and which did not prevent 
his walking, aided by his stick, at a,pace sufficiently rapid to keep u 
with the quick march of the soldiers. His countenance, ih 
strongly marked, was unwrinkled, his hair cut short, contrary to 
the prevailing fashion among Spanish peasantry, of allowing it to grow 
in long ringlets over the shoulders; his dress was of plain coarse ma- 
terials, 

The conversation which now established itself between Larose and 
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this man not being carried on with any particular mystery or view to 
concealment, reached the ears of the leading files of the detachment 
and from them it soon became known to the whole party that the object 
of the expedition was to capture the guerilla known as ‘“ L'Invisible,” 
who with half a dozen of his associates had been traced to these moun- 
tains. 

The Spaniard who had joined them, and who was to serve as their 
guide to the haunts of the cuerilla, was recognised by some of the 
soldiers, who had seen him in different garrison towns, as a man be- 
lieved to be occasionally employed by the French geuerals in the use- 
ful, if not very honourable capacity, of a spy. 

After ascending for more than an hour, the guide struck into the bed 
of a watercourse, almost dry at this season, and overshadowed by trees 
that interlaced their branches above the heads of the party. Some few 
hundred yards up this gully was a perpendicular bank of earth and 
rock, over which rippled a small rivulet, that in winter and spring was 
often converted into a roaring torrent by the rains and melted snows, 
The bank was to be ascended by a narrow zigzag path, up which only 
one man could goat a time. 

At the top of the precipice was a ravine, stretching far back be- 
tween two mountains, and rendered gloomy as night by a forest of 
pine-trees, the space between the trunks of which was filled up with 
thick and tangled brushwood. 

“This is a strange road you are bringing us,” said Larose to his 
guide, as they arrived within a hundred yards of the waterfall. 

‘* Those we seek are not to be found in the open field, or on the 
highway,” was the reply. ‘Once through this ravine, the worst is 
over. But it were as well you gave your men a little breathing time. 
They are not used to this sort of work, and you should save their wind, 
for they may want it all by-and-by. Halt them here for a few moments, 
while | go forward and reconnoitre.” 

The detachment was accordingly halted, and the Spaniard ascended 
the winding path up the waterfall, slowly, and somewhat impeded by 
his lameness. On the top of the precipice he paused for a moment, 
gazed down upon the party he had just left, and then turning away, 
disappeared among the pine-trees. 

The young officer who had been watching his ascent started. He 
fancied he saw a singular change in the man at the moment of his dis- 
appearance. The stoop in the shoulders disappeared, the slouching gait 
became an erect and manly carriage, the halting step a bold and fear- 
less stride, during the ten seconds that elapsed between the peasant’s 
attainment of the top of the high bank and _ his disappearance among 
the pine-trees. 

Before Larose had time to reflect on this strange circumstance, or 
to decide whether it were not an effect of his own imagination, excited 
by the wild and novel scenes he had been passing through, a scuffing 
was heard in the wood, and the voice of the guide calling out for as- 
sistance. 

The young officer darted forward, followed by his men; but he had 
not taken three steps towards the waterfall, when a musket was fired, 
and the unfortunate Frenchman fell back lifeless into his soldiers’ arms. 
This first shot was followed by a second and third, admirably directed, 
and which took effect upon the two non-commissioned officers of the 
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party. The shots were evidently from the edge of the pinewood, for 
the flushes were plainly seen through the branches, but it was im pos- 
sible to distinguish the persons who fired them; and panic-struck at 
the loss of their officer and sergeants, at the mysterious nature of the 
attack, and the deadly precision of the fire, the soldiers, after pouring 
one or two random volleys into the wood, retired down the watercourse, 
carrying their dead with them. They were not, however, allowed to 
retreat unmolested, and before they got upon open ground, two more 
of their number fell by shots fired from the banks overhanging the 
ravine. 

The last of the French had scarcely left the scene of this short, and 
to them fatal conflict, when a man, carrying three muskets on his 
shoulder, appeared upon it. Striding rapidly along the watercourse, 
he bounded with astonishing activity up the ~—_ narrow path at its 
farther end, and entered the pinewood, whence he a moment after- 
wards emerged, disencumbered of the muskets. After pausing for a 
moment at the spot where one of the Frenchmen had fallen, the blood 
from whose wound formed a little pool upon the ground, he left the 
ravine. 

The French detachment halted at the village on the mountain-side, 
the time necessary to press a bullock-cart, on which they placed the 
bodies of their dead comrades, and resumed their retreat. Evening 
was approaching, but they had no inclination to pass the night in that 
neighbourhood, and, tired though they were, preferred returning to 
their garrison, 

They were leaving the village when they heard a shout, and looking 
back, to their no small astonishment, beheld their guide limping after 
them. He had evidently been roughly handled, for his head was 
bleeding, and bound up with a handkerchief, and he walked with 
greater difficulty than before. 

The soldiers crowded round him, and overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions as to what had passed, the character and number of the enem 
that had driven them back, and how he had escaped with his life after 
running, as it seemed, into the very jaws of the lion. He was able to 
give them little information. 

He had scarcely entered the wood, he said, when he ran against a 
man who struck him down with a blow from the butt end of a musket, 
which had rendered him insensible, and he heard nothing of the skir- 
mish that followed. The guerillas, or whatever they were, doubtless 
left him as dead; for when he came to his senses, he was alone, and 
conjecturing that the soldiers had retreated, he followed them as soon 
as he found himself able. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the corporal, who had now taken command of the 
party, ‘I am glad you are returned, and you must come back to Tora 
with us to explain the matter. _ I am sure I do not know what account 
to give of it myself, it all passed so quickly and in such a cursed dark 
hole. Here! you can jump up on the cart. You won’t mind riding 
with the dead men, will you ?” : 

‘« Ningunamente, not in the least,” replied the Spaniard, and climb- 
ing into the cart, installed himself, apparently very comfortably, amongst 
the as yet scarcely cold bodies of the Frenchmen. 

_ The sun had set, and the soldiers, retarded by the slow pace of the 
bullock-cart, had as yet accomplished but a small portion of the way 
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to their garrison, when on passing a cross-road, the clatter of horses’ 
feet was heard, and the next moment a party of light cavalry trotted 
up. 

“© Whom have we here ?” cried the officer commanding the dragoons, 
“¢ Whence, and whither going ?” 

The corporal on whom the charge of the detachment had devolved 
at the death of his superiors, related the events of the day. The 
officer became furious on hearing of the loss the infantry had sus- 
tained, and their inglorious retreat before what could be at most but a 
few armed peasants, Checking his horse, he allowed the soldiers to 
pass, and went to look at the dead bodies. 

“ That is the guide, sir,” said the corporal; ‘* he is lame, and was 
wounded in the skirmish, so I allowed him to ride.’ 

“Hum!” replied the officer, “it is his fault that you got so mal- 
treated. Hallo! you sir! how did you manage to lead the party into 
such a scrape?” 

The Spaniard made no answer for a space of nearly a minute. The 
officer at first thought he slept, and pushed him with his sheathed 
sabre; but asecond glance through the now fast increasing gloom sa- 
tisfied him that he was broad awake, his eyes wide open, and their 
steady gaze fixed full on the face of his questioner. 

“Is the fellow drunk or stupid ?” exclaimed the officer. ‘* Answer 
me, sirrah, will you? You undertake to guide a detachment to the 
lurking-place of this cursed ‘ Invisible,’ and you get half of them 
cut off. Do vou know that I should be justifie din hanging you on the 
next tree upon suspicion of treac hery 2” 

“* As your excellency ple ases,’ ’ replied the deep voice of the guide. 
‘“* The fault was nove of mine, nor is it too late to repair it with your 
assistance.’ 

** How so?” demanded the other. ‘* What can cavalry do in the 
fastnesses in which these guerillas hide themselves ?” 

** Much,” replied the peasant, *‘ in this particular case at least. ‘L’In- 
visible’ and his party having beaten back the troops this morning, will 
notexpect another attack to-night, and from my knowledge of the 
country and of their usual haunts, I] can judge toa certainty where 
they will bivouac. It is in a mountain hollow, easily accessible to 

cavalry, the ascent being gradual, and ground open. I had already 
thought of offering to lead the infantry thither, but besides the loss of 
their officer, they are weary and disheartened.” 

The dragoon cast a seare hing and suspicious look at the speaker, 
and then turning away, rode in "silence by the side of the cart, to which 
he was so near, that by extending his arm he might almost have 
touched the dead bodies it contained. The guide remained perfectly 
motionless, his eyes fixed upon the officer, and apparently expecting 
him to renew the dialo wrue between them. 

After the lapse of two or three minutes, he began to raise himself in 
the cart, very slowly and gradually, and with a careful avoidance of 
noise, until he had got his left-arm on the side of the vehicle, support- 
ing his body, whic bh was stretched out over the wheel. In this position 
he was leaning almost across the — of the French officer’s 
charger. He taised his ri ght-hand, in which gleamed a long, keen 
knife, and remained for a moment con nee as a statue, for which he 
might have been taken, but for the expression of fierce triumph that 
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flashed out of his eyes, and illumined his dark and strongly-marked 
features. The hand quivered slightly; in another moment it would 
descend. 

‘Is this fellow trustworthy, think ye?” said the officer, suddenl 
touching his horse with the spur, and making him bound forward to 
the side of the corporal, who was marching a few paces in front. 

The corporal glanced back at the cart where the guide was lying, 
apparently as inanimate as the dead bodies beside him. 

‘* T[e is much esteemed, sir, by the general; and I am told has more 
than once made himself very useful. Our poor lieutenant seemed to 
put all confidence in him.” 

The officer again dropped back to the side of the cart. 

‘What if I accept your offer, fellow, and go in quest of these ras- 
cally guerillas. Tow far shall we have to ride, and how will you ac- 
company us? Not in the bullock-cart, I imagine.” 

The Spaniard mused for a moment. 

‘Some three leagues perhaps, but the road is good. As to myself, 
dismount one of your men. Iam not so much hurt but I will manage 
to ride.” 

‘‘ Bon J” replied the officer. ‘ But hark ye,” added he, as he drew 
nearer to the cart, ‘* there is another point to settle. A thousand dol- 
lars are offered for the head of ‘ L’Invisible.’ The reward will be paid 
to you if we capture him; but I shall expect half of it. Otherwise 
you may catch him yourself, or return to Tora to be rated, and perhaps 
shot, for leading your detachment into an ambuscade.” 

‘T accept the terms,’’ answered the guide. ‘* Depend on it, what- 
ever reward I get, you shall share with me.” 

“That is not all,” said the officer; ‘I trust you fellows no farther 
than I can see you, and shall take care you do not give me the slip in 
the dark. Remember, that on the first shadow of treachery, I send a 
bullet through your head.” 

The Spaniard made no reply to this threat, nor did he once open his 
lips to object or remonstrate, when, after being mounted on a troop 
horse, a rope was tied tightly round his right wrist, and the other end 
consigned to the keeping of aherculean dragoon. The officer himself 
took up his station close to the guide’s bridle-hand, and pointing signi- 
ficantly to his holsters, whence projected the butt ends of two pistols, 
gave the word, and the horsemen began retracing their steps towards 
the mountains. 

The night was starless and exceedingly dark when the party of dra- 
goons, who had been marching for two hours along country Janes and 
sheep-paths, the intricacies of which never for a moment caused the 
smallest hesitation on the part of their guide, commenced the ascent of 
a long hill, that sloped, however, so gradually, as to cause little 
fatigue to the horses. Nearly two more hours were consumed in as- 
cending this mountain, and in marching along the ridge of which it 
formed a part. The officer began to get impatient. 

‘‘ Do you mean to keep us wandering about here till daylight ?” de- 
manded he, glancing suspiciously at his guide, whom he had not left 
for an instant during the whole march. ‘‘ Or is it that you cannot 
perform your promise, and are afraid to confess as much 2” 

‘* Not so, senor,” replied the Spaniard, ina low voice. ‘On the 
contrary, we are close to the place where I expect—nay, am certain to 
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find what I seek. Let the men be perfec tly silent, and march them in 
line, so that at the word they may be ready to gallop forward, and sur- 
round the enemy. If the euerill: is had the least notice of our approach, 
they might escape us yet, thanks to the darkness.”’ 

Encoura: ged by the prospect of a speedy and successful termination 
to the e xpedition, the ofticer did as he was requested. They were now 
marching along the top of a mountain. The ground was level, 
rather slightly descending, and covered with he: ath, which heulioned 
the noise of the horses’ feet. There was room enough for a squadron 
to have charged along in line. 

“ Los veo!” said the guide, in a hollow whisper. ‘TI see them! I 

saw a man pacing up and down. It is thet ir sentry !”” 

“You must have the eyes of a cat, ’ returned the French officer. 
‘Tt is as dark as pitch, and I can scarcely see my horse’s head.’ 

‘‘ There! there!” cried the Spamard. ‘ Charge! senor, gallop! 


or we may vet lose them,” 

* Au galop : * shouted the officer, drawing his sabre. 

The dragoons drove their spursinto their horses’ flanks, and set off at 
full speed. But they had not galloped thirty yards when the dull 
thumping sound of the hoofs suddenly ce ased, and a shout or rather 
shriek of consternation and despair pealed through the night air, and 
was echoed from the hills around. Loud and distinct above that shriek 
rose a wild cry of savage exultation and triumph. The next moment 
all was still. 

On the morning subsequent to the events just narrated, a frightful 
spectacle presented itself to some of the inhabitants of the little vil- 
lage of Benevent who were procee: ‘ding to their customary labours in 
the fields. At the foot of a precipice several hundred feet high lay the 
bodies of thirty dragoons and their horses, most of them dead. some 
dying, all horribly crushed and mutilated. A man in peasant’s clothes 
was amongst them, stone dead, and his fingers convulsively clutching 
the throat of a French officer, whom it was supposed he had caught at 
in falling by a sort of instinct of self-preservation, He was recognised 
by some of the peasants as a native of a neighbouring hi unlet, by 
name Esteban Lanz. 

The few amongst the dragoons, who were still alive, were conveyed 
in carts to the nearest French garrison. The account they gave of the 
affair was, that as they were proceeding in quest of some guerillas, and 
atthe very moment they expected to capture them, the irguide, deceived 
probably by the darkness of the night, led them over the precipice 
which had ‘proved fatal to so many of their number. 

A party was sent to bury the dead, and the bodies of the sub-lieu- 
tenant Pisani, who commanded the detachment, of the guide and three- 
and-twenty dragoons, were consigned to a common grave in the church- 
yard of the adjacent village. ‘A rough stone-slab may still be seen 
there, with a rudely- carved. inscription, recording the manner of their 
death. The accident is well remembered in the wild country in which 
it occurred, and the cliff behind the village of Benevent still bears the 
name of El Salto de los Franceses, or the Frenchmen’s Leap. 

From that day forward, the guerilla called ‘* L’Invisible,” was no 
more heard of in Catalonia. 
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THE SAILOR’S LAMENT FOR THE SEA. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


Merry Ocean! Honest Ocean! 
Wherefore did I fly from thee ? 
Thou, whatever wind came fawning, 

Ever wast a friend to me: 

Joy was on thy morning billows, 
Quiet on thine evening wave ; 
In the South a world of pleasures, 

In the North—at least a grave. 


But amongst these sullen moorlands 
Nothing that I seek I find, 

Neither hope, nor pain, nor pleasure ; 
Not even a tranquil mind. 

Once I had a dream ;—wherever 
I was sailing,—near or far, 

I could always see it sparkle 
In the distance, like a star! 


But at last it faded : Helen— 
Ah, why do I name her name? 
Even now I feel my forehead 
Flushing with its ancient shame ; 
She it is whose falsehood bringeth 
Darkness of the heart on me ; 
She it is whose falsehood drives me 
To thy stormy arms, O Sea! 


Once—no matter—I remember 
I did love my father’s field, 
Every daisy, every berry 
That the autumn hedge did yield: 
But such things delight no longer ; 
There is change in them or me: 
So, once more, I'll mate my Spirit 
With the spirit of the Sea. 


Come, old comrades! Hearty seamen! 
Are ye not fatigued with shore ? 
Shall we not go forth together 
One long golden voyage more ? 


Come! Let's on, where waters sooth us— 


Where all winds can whistle free : 


Hearts! there’s nowhere shed or shelter 
Like our own true home—the Sea! 
Jan.—VOL; LXX. NO. CCLXXVII. 
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GENTILITY——VULGARITY. 


BY JOHN POOLE, ESQ. 


My bear dances to none but the genteelest of tunes. 
GoLDsMITH. 


“From the sublime to the ridiculous is but one step,” said Napo- 
leon. But he said it in French; and had we also said it in that polite 
language it might, by some persons, have been considered to be vastly 
more genteel. For our own part, however, we confess that English, pro- 
vided it be tolerably good English, is good enough for us; for which 
confession we may be set down, by those very same persons, as being 
vulgar. Be it so: it cannot be helped: to borrow the sailor’s phrase, 
we must * grin and bear it.” That's genteel, at any rate. 

As of the sublime and the ridiculous, so may it be said of the genteel 
and the vulgar. And here we wish it to be understood that we use those 
terms, not in their strictly-defined sense, representing, as closely as 
they can, certain positive qualities; but ‘as they are used, vulgar by 
the (would be thought) genteel, and genteel by the (would not be 
thought) vulgar. So taken, even ‘‘one step” is far too liberal an 
allowance of space; while Dryden’s “ thin partitions,” so falsely and 
unphilosophically placed between ‘‘ great wits and madness,” would de- 
note a separation infinitely too wide between them. There is, in fact, 
no palpable line of ,demarcation ; like the colours of the rainbow, they 
glide into each other. 

Now, of the bear mentioned in'the line which we have quoted we know 
nothing; but if he would dance to none but the genteelest of tunes, he was, 
unquestionably, a very vulgar bear, without a spark of true gentility in 
his composition. His stipulating for none but genteel tunes to dance 
to, such, for instance, as the minuet in “ Ariadne,” is clear proof of 
this. Had he been a real gentleman of a bear, confident in the sound- 
ness of his gentility, he would have tripped it on his “light, fan- 
tastic toe,”’ to any tune whatever, from ‘* Nancy’ Dawson,” to the ‘‘ De- 
vil among the Tailors :” the innate gentility of such a bear would have 
manifested itself in his free, unconstrained deportment, in the unaf- 
fected grace of his mien, no matter for the tune he danced to. 

But we must beg this particular bear’s pardon. We have no proof 
of the vulgar fastidiousness of his habits, beyond his keeper's word for 
it, and that we are disinclined to take. For whatever may have been 
the case with regard to the eminent artiste, there can be no doubt that 
his keeper, manager, or lessee, was himself an essentially vulgar fel- 
low : by praising what he considered to be the gentility of Mr. Bruin, 
he was doing, in fact, what the essentially vulgar are prone to do—he 
was apprehensively insinuating to his companions his claim to the 
same quality for himself. 

As with bears and bearesses, so with men and women. The vulgar 
among them are the most sensitive fo the quality of the tune. 

_ The pretension to gentility takes strange forms, and exhibits itself 
in odd ways. We were one day riding in an Omnib——There ! two 
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letters more and we had irretrievably compromised ourselves, with the 
whole community of bears who will dance to none but genteel tunes ; 
for, with them, riding in such a vehicle, is the height, or depth, of vul- 
garity. Having, however, gone so far, we will risk the rest; endea- 
vouring, at the same time, to render our fall in their opinion as easy as 
possible, by pulling down along with us two others who both p 
guilty to the same enormity. 

Sir W—— —— (not a knighted cheesemonger or apothecary, who 
would neither of them have so compromised his “ position,” but a 
baronet of the oldest standing) was coming to town in aH ammersmith 
omnibus. Presently it stopped, and the vacant seat next to him was 
taken by Lord , a nobleman who had been employed as ambassador 
at more than one of the European courts. 

‘‘ Bless my soul !”” whispered the latter, and affecting astonishment, 
‘bless my soul! my dear———, do you ever ride in an omnibus ?” 

‘« Never, Lord ,” gravely replied Sir W——; ‘‘ do you ?””* 

Now, then. We were riding in an omnibus. Opposite to us sat 
two very “genteel” women. One of them, indeed, evidently thought 
herself, ‘‘ uncommon genteel :” she was showily dressed ; she looked 
at every one about her (except her companion) with an air of dis- 
dain, and seemingly wondering how she came to be where she found 
herself: every now and then she put to her nose a handkerchief over- 
poweringly scented with bergamot; and this she did in a manner to 
make it clear to every body that the operation was indispensable to her 
comfort—under the circumstances. She made it distinctly intelligible 
that she was unused to omnibuses and their disagreeable concomitants. 

The two ladies talked to each other in a half whisper, the word 
“genteel” being used by her of the bergamot once, at least, in every 
three sentences. In the course of their conversation two infallible 
tests of “‘ the genteel,’ of both person and place, were adduced. 

“Well!” said the companion, “ I do wonder that you visit that Mrs. 
Edwards, considering.” 

‘‘ Considering what?” inquired the other: ‘I never heard any thing 
against her.” 

_ “No; I don’t mean to say there’s any thing against her; only she 
is so very vulgar, and you are so very particular about that.” 

“Why, I am particular upon that p’int, im course, But you are 
quite mistaken about her, I do assure you: on the confrary, she’s 
quite the lady, and uncommon genteel : she always wears silk stock- 
ings, and has done ever since I’ve known her ;—but, in course, I won’t 
undertake to say what she might have done before then.” 

The next was— 

But,” said the companion, “I wonder you should think of 
leaving the Crescent”—(some suburban paradise)—“ it is so very 
pleasant.” 

“ Very true,” replied the vastly genteel lady, “‘ but we musf. It is 
no longer the genteel place it was. Why, when we went to it almost 











* “ Are you prea s,s drawled a puppy to a gentleman who was looking 
through a box-door at the Covent-garden Theatre. 

“No,” quietly retorted the gentleman + Sane you ?” 
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every house ‘had ‘a pe-arny”—(pianoforte)—‘* whereas, now—! two 
shops has come to the upper end of it; as true as I’m sitting here.” 

We were not personally acquainted with Brummel; but, if many of 
the sayings which are attributed to him were uttered in sober serious- 
ness, we should set down that “ glass of fashion” as an essentially 
vulgar man. We incline, however, to;consider him as a humorist, who 
was slily laughing at those who had chosen to establish him as their 
model for conduct ; and can imagine him chuckling, upon seeing some 
fool refusing the piece of cauliflower he longed for, because Brummel 
had said, ** No gentleman eats veget tables—I did once pick a pea;” 
and at another for rejecting a second plate of turtle, because, upon 
Brummel’ s authority, it was established ‘* that no gentleman takes soup 
twice.’ 

The vulgar-genteel are nervously cautious concerning every thing they 
say or do: they are ever alive to the dread of compromising their “ gen- 
t) lity.” ’ Ata ball—it was ac harity-ball!—given ata fashionable watering- 
plac e,a pretty young woman, who was sitting by her mother, was invited 
by a gentleman to dance. He led her toa set; when, instantly, two 
‘voung ladies” who were of it, haughtily withdrew totheir seats. ‘* The 
had no notion of dancing in such company,’’—and with good reason. The 
young person was nothing more than the daughter of a wealthy and 
respectable tradesman of the place; whilst they—the two Misses 
Kuibbs— were members of its resident small ‘* aristocracy.’’ The places 
they had vacated were good-naturedly filled by two ladies who had 
witnessed the proceeding, one of whom was-the daughter, the other the 
niece, of a nobleman. Their position was too well established to be 
compromised by dancing for a quarter of an hour in the same set with 
a respectable tradesman’s daughter; but the two Misses Knibbs were 
the daughters of a retired soap-boiler from Bermondsey. 

A lady of rank and high-breeding, being asked whether she had been 
at the last Polish ball, 

** No, indeed,” replied she; ‘‘ for upon my word I begin to consider 
the Polomania a humbug.” 

Our * vastly genteel” woman in the omnibus. or the Misses Knibbs, 
would have shuddered at the sound of such a word. 

We were led to reflect upon this subject by an anecdote which was 
related to us, not long ago, by an old man-of-war’s man. It was con- 
cerning two parrots—an ‘* uncommon genteel” parrot, and a parrot of 
somewhat easier habits. We were standing on the pier at Ramsgate, 
when a man came up and offered for sale a member of that entertain- 
ing community. Much he said in praise of its conversational powers. 
What might have ensued had the bird exerted its own eloquence, we 
know not; but, certain it is, it's owner’s were powerless to persuade us 
to the purchase. Poll, however, had not made the slightest remark : 
it kept a wise tongue in its head ; not a word, not a syllable did it 
utter : so its proprietor’s motion not being seconded by the honourable 
member in the cage, he withdrew it, and went away. We will relate 
the anecdote, or story, as nearly as we remember, in the old sailor’s 
words, running the chances as to whether it shall be thought genteel or 
otherwise. 

‘That parrot can’é talk, sir! and never will talk as long as it’s @ 
parrot,” said the old sailor, 
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«‘ How can you tell that ?” 
‘* Lord love you, sir, I can tell it by the look on ’em; I’ve had hun- 


dreds 0’ parrots in my time, I'll just tell you how it ware. You must 
know that in a ship I was in, the skipper couldn't abide a monkey, and 
wouldn't allow a single one aboard—one of the wonders o’ Natur’ 
not to like a monkey, but so it ware. Well—in revenge for not allow- 
ing us to have monkeys, he let us have as many parrots as ever we 
liked. I had got five to my own share, meaning to bring *em home,— 
for you see I cultiwated ‘em to sell. Well—three on ‘em died ; of the 
other two, I got one in Afriky and t’other on the Spanish Main. I 
got that in change for two pound o° baccy--that ware his origin. Ah! 
that ware the bird ! There warn’t a man aboard as had got more brains 
in his head than that parrot,—as trueas I’m telling you, sir. But the 
birds as come from the Spanish Main beats all the others clean, Why, 
he'd sing out ‘ Pipe down hammocks,’ ‘ Pipe for grog,’ ‘Turn up the 
hands,"—I’m blest if I haven't seen the chaps come scampering up the 
hatchways at that. But that warn’t all: there warn’t an order that he 
had heard guv by the officers, from the first letenant down‘ards, 
that he couldn’t repeat it; he were more like a human creetur than a 
bird; and I’ve sometimes thought, if they had but tried him, he could 
ha’ sailed the ship—hows’ever that wouldn’t ha’ been quite accord- 
ing to the Articles of War, and so they didn’t. To be sure, besides 
all that, he would now and then say something that warn’t very purlite ; 
but then he meant no harm, and that’s how J look at it. As to 
t'other parrot —that’s to say the Afriky parrot—never an improper word 
comed out of his mouth: he ware purlite, and uncommon genteel into 
the bargain; but then he ware precious stupid! He could only say 
one thing—only one, that's the blessed truth—he had only one speech 
to his back, like. Whatever Spanish Main used to say, if it were only 
‘ Helm a-port,’ or ‘ Reef topsails,’ Afriky would sing out, ‘ Don’t be so 
wulgar—lI’m shock’d at you!’ Well—now only see the upshot on it. 
When we came into Plymouth to be paid off, the skipper guv me fif- 
teen guineas for the clever bird, while nobody wouldn’t buy the genteel 
parrot at no price. So asi couldn't get nothing for it, and, more- 
over, had promised to bring my poor old mother home a parrot, why I 
guy it to she.” 

Now, had the African parrot thought less of the gentility of the tunes 
he should dance to, not only would he have been a much more agreea- 
ble member of society, but he would have added considerably to 
his own personal comfort; whilst, also, he might possibly have achieved 
a much more respectable station in life than that to which he was 


ultimately consigned. P 
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EDINBURGH ALE: 


A FRAGMENTARY ODE, 


‘* My dear Editor, 
‘Ix looking over some papers last evening, I discovered the follow- 
ing lines, which I would fain consider worthy of preservation. The 
are the production of my valued friend, Mr. Bob Whyte, of whom 
your readers have already had some account. I took them down in 
short-hand from his lips one evening, at the sign of ‘The Labour in 
Vain,’ in the city of Soandso, shortly before we both left the medical 
school there. From some unsteadiness of hand, the stenography is 
not so clear as what I used to produce at lecture, and several of the 
lines on that account cannot, I am afraid, be deciphered—a fact which 
occasions here and there among them a ‘ hiatus valde deflendus,’ as 
Swift would say. 
“I regret exceedingly, Mr. Editor, that I could not present this 
‘singularly beautiful and original poem’ in a more complete state to 
your readers. I trust, however, that what has been preserved will give 
them a favourable idea of my friend Mr. Whyte’s genius, ; 
‘*l am, my dear Editor, : 
‘s Yours very faithfully, 
‘© A Mepvicat Stupent.” 


PROEM. 


One morning in winter as homeward I toddled, 
I stumbled by chance o’er a jolly good soul, 
And as I was pretty considerably fuddled, 
I happed in the kennel beside him to roll ; 
With his back to a lamp-post, his legs in the gutter, 
His hat o'er his eyes, and his coat minus tail ; 
My soul he entranced by the strains he did utter, 
As thus he was chanting the glories of Ale: 


THE ODE, 


Of All-puissant Barleycorn and Mighty Malt descendant, 
I bid thee hail, O sovran ALE, of amber hue resplendent ; 
In reverent guise, I veil mine eyes, before thy mystic seat, 
And prostrate low, my senses throw, an offering at thy feet. 


"When first I felt thy mighty power, and owned thy sway divine, 
Twas with a wight of talents bright, an ancient chum of mine, 

A student eke in mystery of noble medicine. 

And thus to me, one night quoth he, in soul-arousing lingo, 

“ Where ‘ Hen and Hatchet’ swing sublime, right quickly let us in go ; 
Than dust more dry, in sooth am I—I'l] have a pint, by jingo !” 


But who of all the bards whom e’er, or muse, or drink inspired, 
Could sing the rapturous thrill that then my virgin senses fired, 
As down Toast in ravishment, the talismanic fluid, 

Celestial essence !—in the shades of old Edina brewed,? 


At first o’er all my soul did fall a calm, serene and holy, 
At peace with all the world I was, and pallid see ae 
To rosy Joy resigned the heart she erst had governed solely ; 
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Blythe was my smile—my head the while upon my shoulders danced, 
And sparklings bright, of golden light, around my feted . 
And wreathy mists of roseate hue through all the chamber 

Whilst through my ears, the pulses flew, of arteries carotid. 


Then all his store full flowing o’er, of jest and jocund story, 

Of intrigue sly, or venture high, in field of love or glory, 

My noble chum, in accents rum, unlocked, and still the more he 
Flung all its riches on my ear, the foam-cap, white and hoary, 

Sank downward, downward in my cup, and still my frantic roar aye, 
Sang honour to bis sallies bright and pungent oratory. 


Then o'er the board, with one accord, we crossed and locked our hands, 
And pledged a friendship without end, that yet unblemished stands, 
Though, severed far, we sojourn now in sea-divided lands. 

And many a golden prospect then, our glowing fancies drew, 

And many a warm and cordial word across the table flew, 

As all the secrets of my soul I poured into his ear, 

And of his inmost heart, the whole most cherished thoughts and dear, 
All patent to my freest gaze, in turn he made appear. 


Then all my cares and all my fears—for though but yet a boy, 

Oh, deem me not unused to sorrow—fancy not, that joy 

Had danced me through a vale of flowers, or made my early morn, 

A balmy or a cloudless dawn. Alas! the jagged thorn 

Pierced deep beneath the garland bright my youthful brows had worn, 
And from the abyss of disappointment, poverty, and scorn, 

The ghastly forms of hideous Doubt, or even dread Despair, 

Upon my spirit more than once had bent their fearful g re— 

But cares and fears, and wants and woes, from out my swimming head— 
Neglect of friends, and hate of foes, at once affrighted fled, 

And joy most perfect and supreme, and bliss even more complete 

Than rapture of a bridegroom’s dream assumed the vacant seat. 

Then healths were quaffed of damsels bright, and still as down I toss’d 
Draught after draught of liquid light, my tongue its rudder lost, 

I screamed, and laughed in mad delight— 


Here my pen would seem to have carried away its rudder also, for 
the short-hand appears a mere series of unmeaning scratches. After a 
few lines, however, comes one a little plainer. 


Words to crush no more were able through my crowded throttle, 


which I presume must have rhymed to “bottle.” 

In some lines more he goes on to say how in this speechless and 
unspeakable condition, he raised his eyes to the jet of gas that illumined 
the apartment—lI can then decipher very clearly the following passage : 


But guess my botheration. 

va erst was one, a thousand shone—a blinding constellation. 

could not look upon the li nk newer wor hs : 
A draught was ana of iui rare—I snatched and rank it up. 
A moment and I felt a cloud upon my soul , 
My thoughts and senses to enshroud in deep oblivion, wending. 
But still it was as one of those that load the western heaven 
With masses huge of purple, gold, and crimson glory, even 
Up to the very zenith, when the red sun slow retiri he 
Unto the world bids good-night, and leaves the world admiring. 


After the above sublime bit of ay TH [ regret to say that there 
are three lines irretrievably lost The Ove thereafter proceeds : 
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Their master-will my limbs denied, and senseless, powerless hung 
Unto my frame, from side to side that slowly reeling swung. 

I could not keep my evelids wide, whilst in my head there rung 

A chaos thick of queerest sounds in strange confusion, seeming 

Like gongs and bells, and punished hounds, and prima donnas screaming. 
Nor less bewildered was my mind, it seemed to seethe and bubble ex- 
Actly like a frothy vat of strong fermenting XX. 

At length from out the yeasty mass the thoughts evolved were 

That one—my very friend, alas !—calumniated her, 

Whose golden hair I joyed to wear the closest to my heart. 

Up to my feet in frantic heat I sprang with sudden start, 

To dash the slanderer to the ground—no more,—my limbs unable 
To bear their burden, yielded, and I dropped beneath the table. 


But who may say or who may sing the glories unto which 
Up soared my soul on clogless wing, from every sense, and each 
Dull trammel of the body free,— 
EPODE. 
In heart stirring accents of heavenly poesy, 
Thus far the minstrel had woven his lay, 
When two of dim night's pale guardians, lo! I see— 
Spectre-like toward us wending their way. 
Shrieking the hour, they came up and held Jow their 
Lights as a stern look our phizzes they cast to. 
“Why, this isa rum start,” quoth one to the other, 


“If them ’ere young chaps arn’t muzzy I’m—” “ Past two!” 
Into a wheelbarrow they speedily bundled us, 
Our heads to the front and our feet to the rear, 
And gaily along to the watchhouse they trundled us, 
Blubbering together in sympathy queer. 
Their captives before the old beak they next day bore, 
And after a yarn about folly and sin he 
Predestined the bard to a month of hard labour, 
While I, by the mass, had to fork out a guinea. 
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RECEIPT FOR A NOBLEMAN. 


Wovtp ye make a noble Man, 

I will tell ye how ye can :— 

Take a monarch of an hour, 

Ready to resign his power, 

And a peer that hates his ermine, 
And a Russ that hath no vermin, 
And a Frenchman that ne’er boasted, 
And a hero not yet toasted, 

And a Benthamite complete, 
Without hardness or conceit :— 
Take a courtier that ne'er lied, 
And a cornet without pride, 

And a player without rant, 

And a parson without cant, 

And an alderman a-running, 

And a beggar without cunning, 
And an orator and poet, 

Full of genius and not know it :— 
Take them, and with care and pains, 
From each head extract the brains : 
Mix them well ;—and ye may then 
Make a hundred noble men. 
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A MODEST DEFENCE OF THE CUSTOM-HOUSE FRAUDS. 


Here's a clatter and a coil, and a puritanical upturning of eyes, 
and a horrified heaving of the humeral bones, at the fraudulent prac- 
tices of those landing-waiters, tradesmen, aiid others, who have merely 
been exemplifying Dryden’s lines— 

Customs to steal is such a trivial thing, 
That ’tis their charter to defraud their king. 


But even if theirs were a legal offence instead of a charter, might 
they not plead that they do not come within the statute, inasmuch as 
they have not cheated any king, but the queen. 

‘‘T have not committed perjury,” said an arraigned party; ‘‘ we 
are forbidden to bear false witness against our neighbours, but I have 
borne false witness for my neighbour.” 

Tell not me that this is chicanery and quibbling; object to the use 
of sophistry, indeed! What! was Mr. Gully, the quondam prize- 
fighter, deemed an unworthy member of parliament because, as it was 
illiberally urged by one of his opponents, his arguments would natur- 
ally be so-fistical? Shall we sanction pettifoggers and _ special 
pleaders, whose profession it is to discover and to practise modes by 
which the law may be evaded, justice defeated, the widow and the 
orphan impoverished, and themselves enriched ; and shall we pour forth 
the phials of our wrath upon their humble imitators in Thames-street, 
because they wear no biack gowns, and are not admitted as regular 
practitioners in the courts of legal trickery? If we want proof of the 
adage that one man may steal a horse while another may not look over 
the hedge, we shall find it in comparing the recognised frauds of cus- 
toms with the much vituperated Customs’ frauds. 

How can these tide-waiters be said to have cheated government, 
when it is palpable that they were not held under any government— 
that the commissioners forgot their commission—that their nominal 
comptrollers exercised no control over them? A bishop (episcopos) is 
literally an overseer, instead of which it is notorious that some of them 
are overlookers of their duties, and blind to the state of their diocese, 
though they call it their see. Pai 

Tide-waiters are overseers of the customs duties, therefore it is their 
duty to overlook the customs, This is seen | what they have done 
in particular instances; this is the whole head and front of their 
offending ; and yet whata rabid outcry against these poor fellows look- 
ing’over the hedge, while the horse-stealer is allowed to ride quietly 
away. : 

Custom, say the Jurists, is unwritten law, and a practice may] be 
termed a custom when it can be proved to have lasted for a hun red 
years. Now, can any man doubt that the custom of defrauding the 
Customs has endured more than a hundred years? Then the practice 
has become a law, and for observing this law, which, it seems, is one of 
our time-revered institutions, and a profitable proof of the wisdom of 
our ancestors, landing-waiters and tradesmen are to be prosecuted and 
punished. Monstrous injustice! ! r 
Poor Theodore Hook used to say that nothing changed so much in 
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the course of a hundred years as a snuff-box, for it then became a 
sentry-box ; but surely it is a more marvellous transmutation to meta- 
morphose a fraud into a law at the end of a hundred years, and then 
to convert the poor man who is simply obeying that law, into a criminal. 
True it is, and we may candidly make the admission, that judicial au- 
thorities differ as to the construction of this law, for when custom was 
once urged in favour of some abuse, Chief Justice Sir Thomas Audley 
replied, 

af The usage hath been for thieves to rob at Shooter’s-hill ; is it there- 
fore lawful ?” 

Whether this question followed out to its obvious deductions, would 
entitle the poor to reclaim that portion of the tithes which was origi- 
nally intended for their support, it would be difficult to decide; for the 
alienation is above a hundred years old, and there is an immense dif- 
ference, as we have already stated, between Custoins’ frauds and’ the 
frauds of custom. Yet the latter, nevertheless, may be infinitely more 
culpable than the former. 

Ye noble peers, titled dames, and game-preserving squires, who 
never return from a continental excursion without a little retail 
smuggling, on your cleverness in which ye pique yourselves with a 
smirking complacency; no wonder that you are scandalized and in- 
dignant at the competition of these wholesale smugglers by the water- 
side; for secreting a French veil or scarf, and even cheating your 
friends at cards, have the sanction of gentility and May Fair, whereas 
similar practices at Wapping are gross and vulgar frauds, that ought to 
be exposed, and punished with all the rigour of the law. And ye, too, 
electioneering jobbers and intimidators ! who denounce these smuggling 
shopkeepers, and yet hesitate not to tempt your own tradesmen to dis- 
honesty, by threatening to withdraw your custom if they will not vote 
at{your dictation, even against their consciences;—allow me to apprize 
ye, whether ye be Whigs or Tories, that these abuses of custom are 
infinitely more heinous than any of the Customs’ abuses. And ye, 
too, corn and sugar monopolizers! who jhave been enriched at the ex- 
pense of every other class, and yet rail against the poor rogues ac- 
cused of a much narrower and more venial smuggling, do me the 
favour, your worships! to perpend the following quotation from Shak- 
speare : 

**See how yon justice rails upon yon simple thief! Hark in thine 
ear; change places, and hendpianhy, which is the justice, which is 
the thief?” 

Be it remembered that we are now addressing the aristocracy of so- 
ciety, who ought to be literally the bettermost, or rather the best 
class; who, having money in their pockets, are removed from the ordi- 
nary sources of temptation; to whom it ought to be as great a luxury 
to have clean hands in a figurative and moral, asin a personal sense; 
who talk of the humbler orders as their inferiors, although, if honesty 
were the standard of rank, they might find it difficult to establish their 
Own superiority. If they have not been able to keep their hands from 
picking and stealing in the ways we have indi , without a motive 
for their pilfering, what would those hands have done with a motive ? 
Might not many a poor knave have been an honest man had he been 
born rich? Might not many an honest rich man have turned out a 
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knave had he been born poor? Let this probability, with its widel 
ramifying consequences, be ever present to our minds, for it may teac 
us distrust of ourselves, forbearance towards others. 

Some there are who flatter themselves that they have deserted their 
sins because their sins have deserted them—who, having practised the 
frauds of custom till they have lost their appetite for them, imagine 
that they may safely and warrantably inveigh against the Customs’ 
frauds. Their consciences become scrupulous as they lose their taste 
for transgressing. Such parties are respectfully invited to peruse the 
following anecdote. 

A French Abbé, calling one afternoon upon a bishop, was invited to 
stay and dine. 

‘¢ My lord,” replied the conscientious man, with a very demure and 
scandalized look, ‘‘I have already had a good breakfast, a substantial 
luncheon, and a capital dinner; and besides—I leave to remind 
your lordship of what you seem to have completely forgotten—that this 
isa Fast day !” 
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Tenperty! Slowly! for the time is holy ! 
Merry is a matin bell, 
But a sigh would better tell 

That the Spirit of a saint now is passing slowly. 


3. 


Rosabelle dying,—softer be your sighing ! 
Love is here, but let it go: 
Tis a thing that ’scapeth woe ; 
While the Spirit soareth high, like an angel flying! 


3. 


Once, days were brighter ; 
Once, hearts were lighter ; 
But the world is full of pain, 
Bitter tears and struggles vain : 
Here she lies who suffered wrong, and had none to right her. 


4. 
No more of fearing! 
Lo! the skies are clearing : 
Paler hues are on her cheek, 
Paler lips,—she doth not —_ 
Not a leaf remaineth now, of the rose of Erin! 
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SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Att hail Forty-Four! may’st thou smilingly pour 

On England thy gifts in such plentiful store, 

That her years, first and last, may be brightly surpass’d 

By the glories the present around it shall cast ; . 
While the Queen that we love makes the land of our birth, 
The teacher of nations, the pride of the earth. 


Let the hectoring Czar threaten conquest and war, 
And summon his barbarous hordes from afar, 

If his army or fleet should have courage to meet 

Old England's, their speedy and utter defeat 

Will prove that she rules both the land and the waves, 
And that freemen shall never be bearded by slaves. 


As for Louis Philippe, if the peace he won't keep, 

We must teach him to Jook e’er he gives the war leap ; 
And the French who cry out that the world they may flout, 
On the strength of each newly-constructed redoubt, 

Will ery “ O mon Dieu £” when a new Waterloo 

Makes us masters of Paris and batteries too. 


If the Yankees should try to give pay ayy | fly, 
For the state that is bankrupt can only fight shy. 

He who won't pay his debts, with abundant assets, 
Mustn’t wonder if more kicks than halfpence he gets ; 
For as loans are the sinews of warfare—the knave 
Who is known for a swindler, must crouch as a slave. 


Russ, Yankee, and Gaul, if they beard us we'll maul, 

But we wish to shake hands and keep peace with them all ; 
Our greatness won't cease, nor our triumphs decrease, 
When we strive with the world in the contest of peace ; 
For England, old England, shall still take the start 

In science and learning, laws, commerce, and art. 


Let not rivals expect that the breakers of sect, 

Or of party will cause the state ship to be wreck'd ; 
The Celt and the Saxon will both turn their backs on 
The man who would part them, and introduce faction. 
England, Erin, and Scotland proclaim with one breath, 
That their union is strength, their disseverance death. 


Ye topers profess’d who retain your wine zest, 

Fill, fill up a bumper of what ye like best ; 

Pour, pour your souchong, all ye teetotal throng, 

And all drink this toast when ye finish this song : 

**Our Queen and our country, the lovely, the free!” 

Are your glasses all charged? Hip! hip! hip! Three times three! 
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THE LATE MRS. BULWER LYTTON, 


Tits lady, whose name, we regret to say, appears in the obituary of 
the month, was the relict of General Bulwer, of Heydon Hall, Nor- 
folk, and daughter and heiress of Richard Warburton Lytton of 
Knebworth, Herts. Nearer interests are associated with her name, 
as the mother of the recently appointed Ambassador to Madrid, and of 
Sir Edward, who now succeeds to the ancient mansion and estates of 
his maternal ancestors. Many may remember the picture he has drawn 
of that venerable old place and its verdant accessories, as well as of the 
thoughtful and dreamy holidays of his boyhood passed in its green 
sanctuaries, when fame twinkled through his dim visions like a distant 
star. His allusions, however, to Knebworth, plainly show that the 
place is endeared to him a hundred times more as the residence of his 
mother—the spot where her days were spent in the exercise of charity 
alike extensive and concealed. Among recent proofs of her munifi- 
cence, should be mentioned'the gift of a thousand guineas, in aid of the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and her erection and endowment of an 
almshouse for widows, Sir Edward Bulwer has paid homage to the 
generosity of her spirit, while he acknowledged his obligations to those 
literary accomplishments which practically exhibited themselves in 
verses circulated only among friends—to that purity of taste and feel- 
ing, which, shown as well as in her readings as in her own compositions, 
so early influenced his mind. The passage we chiefly refer to, isin the 
fervent and beautiful dedication of his works to his mother, prefixed to 
the late edition of ‘* Rienzi.” There he says, ‘* From your graceful and 
accomplished taste I early learned that affection for literature which 
has exercised so large an influence over the pursuits of my life; and 
you who were my first guide, were my earliest critic. .... . It was 
those easy lessons, far more than the harsher rudiments learned subse- 
quently in schools, that taught me to admire and to imitate.” The 
fruits, ‘* with a thousand memories of unspeakable affection,” he pre- 
sents to her; and‘adds, ‘* Happy, while I borrowed from your taste, 
could I have found it not more difficult to imitate your virtues—your 
spirit of active and extended benevolence, your cheerful piety, your 
considerate justice, your kindly charity, and all the qualities that 
brighten a nature more free from the thought of self than any it has ever 
been my lot to meet with.” The excellence of the mother, and the 
gratitude of the son, could not have been more touchingly expressed. 
Now and hereafter, possibly, noline of his glowing page will be to him 
so happy a remembrance as this graceful record. 

We gather from the same dedicatory page, that Mrs. Bulwer Lytton 
was a widow early in life. Her father, the descendant of the Lyttons 
of former centuries, was a distinguished scholar, the profoundest He- 
braist of his time. Parr esteemed him above Porson for learning. But 
he lived in his closet, and neglected his estate. Action was reserved 
for his daughter. Her eldest son having inherited his father’s property, 
Heydon Hall, Norfolk, she devoted her energies to the restoration of 
Knebworth, and for years resisted all temptations of society, mastering, 
single-handed, business of the utmost complexity.j When she had per- 
fectly succeeded, she still refused to gratify any expensive taste that 
women ordinarily love to cultivate, that she might be munificent to 
others; and perhaps those who know her best while living, could yet 
form no accurate estimate either of the largeness or the discriminate- 


ness of her bounty. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
WHITEFRIARS.* 


Tus very clever and amusing historical romance of “the Days of 
Charles II.,” will, if merit still regulates such matters, immediately 
take a high place in public favour. ‘‘ Whitefriars,’”” is in fact, the 
most stirring and spirited fiction we have had for many a day. Its 
author has evidently endeavoured to discover the means by which his 
great predecessor, Scott, attained certain ends—the general mode of his 
conception, and the method he employed in working it out in each case 
respectively ; and has then set himself to ‘* go and do likewise.” And 
we have no hesitation in saying that, to a certain extent—and that a 
very creditable one—he has succeeded. It is true he has given us no 
scenes that may be compared for a moment with the great ones of 
his unrivalled master in the modern art of writing fictions that are 
truer to history than history itself; indeed he has abstained from even 
attempting any such hopeless rivalry. But in so abstaining, he has 
avoided the necessity which Scott himself constantly laboured under, of 
writing a vast deal that was infinitely below himself, in order that he 
might, by contrast, give due prominence and effect to his great achieve- 
ments in the way of single scenes. Scott is not seldom unreadably dull, 
for a score of pages together—advisedly dull and flat, with a view to 
the brilliant effects that are presently to be worked out—to be partly 
worked out of this very dulness and platitude. 

The writer of ** Whitefriars,”’ on the contrary, having no overweening 
notion of his own pretensions, does his best atalltimes. He seems very 
properly to think that, as a new writer (for such we have no doubt he will 
prove, when he thinks proper to cast off his anonyme) he cannot afford 
to be dull ull he has achieved, by means of a permanent popularity, 
the privilege of being so when he pleases. At all events, he is never dull 
in the course of this his coup d'essai in the art of historical romance- 
writing. The only question is (for his critics at least—for his non-cri- 
tical readers will make none on the point)—whether he is not rather too 
lively and full of movement—whether he has not over-crowded his pages 
with plots, incidents, and movement of every sort and description, that 
the pregnant period which he has chosen offered and pressed upon his 
acceptance. The plot of a novel should be built (like a stage-coach, 
when there were any) to carry a certain reasonable number, both in- 
side and out—both in that compartment of it which is essential to its 
existence as a vehicle for arriving safely and conveniently at a certain 
pre-arranged point; and in—or rather on—that which is only adapted 
to the accommodation of short passengers, to be picked up at one 
stage, and dropped atthe next. But ‘‘ Whitefriars” is such a congeries 
of plots—plot within plot, and wheel within wheel—that they sometimes 
clog and interfere with each other; it includes such a busy crowd of 
characters, and such a perpetual whirl and torrent of incident and 
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action, that, critically speaking, the result is occasionally confused and 
unsatisfactory. 

But even if the author should admit this charge, he may safely spare 
himself any uneasiness, as to the consequences of it on his prospective 
popularity. The first requisite of a work of this nature is action ; and 
it is one of those especially ‘‘ good things” of which the general reader 
can scarcely have ‘too much.” And it is the same in regard to cha- 
racters, whether historical or imaginary. ‘‘ Whitefriars” contains enough 
of these—especially of the former—to furnish forth half-a-dozen of 
the ordinary historical fictions of the day. But the scene is so perpe- 
tually shifting, and the movements of the dramatis persone are so 
various and so rapid, that the reader is never kept long enough in one 
company, or on one spot, to have time to grow tired of it, even if the 
scene in question may not precisely suit his taste. Moreover, all 
tastes are consulted—or at least they are provided for; for we do not 
believe that the author of this pleasant fiction has proceeded upon any 
other than the legitimate principle, of consulting only the exigences 
and requirements of his plan and his subject matter; leaving the re- 
sults to work out their own effects upon the reader, and even upon the 
critic. And here again he has taken the best and shortest path to po- 
pularity. The truth is, that we critics may—in virtue of our “ we”— 
be very formidable abstractions, both to writers and to readers; but 
the less either of them allow us to interfere with the actual opera- 
tions of their judgment and taste, the better :—a superfluous warning, 
we suspect; for itisof no more use to recommend the world to read a 
book that has every merit but that of being readable, than it is to bid 
them abstain from one which they cannot lay down, In conformity with 
which sage axiom, instead of telling our readers any more “ about” 
‘¢ Whitefriars,” we will give them a brief taste of its quality,—so far 
at least as regards the mere execution of the separate scenes; for the 
high-wrought story on which the various chains of action turn,—viz., the 
fortunes of the youthful heir of the Aumerles ;—for the innumerable 
portraits of the historical characters of Charles II.’s reign, from 1667 
to the execution of Sydney in 1683; for the many spirited and graphic 
scenes in which those characters are respectively brought into action ; 
for the numerous pictures of the social ite and manners of the time, 
—from those of the gay and profligate court of the Merry Monarch 
at Whitehall, down to those (scarcely less gay and not more profligate) 
which he loved quite as well, at ‘* Whitefriars”—(better known as the 
‘* Alsatia” of ** The Fortunes of Nigel”); for the clear and concise 
views which are afforded, of some of the most remarkable political 
features of the time—such, for instance, as the Rye House Plot, the 
Cabal of the Yorkists, &c. &c. ;—for all these, and various other equall 
notable features, the reader must have recourse to the work itself. 
All we can do is to afford an imperfect and almost random example of 
the style in which its individual scenes are executed. The historical 
characters who figure in the following fragment of a night scene in 
‘* Alsatia,” are, in addition to Colonel Blood (he of the Crown Jewels) 
and Claude Duval, (the famous highwayman), Charles himself (under 
the name of Rowley), and Rochester and Buckingham (under those of 
Wilmot and Villiers). 


Acccustomed to the sobriety and severe decency of manners enforced at St. 
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Omer, almost every word he heard brought blushes to Mervyn’s young cheek, 
and he sat gazing and listening like an innocent shepherd straying by chance 
on the orgies of satyrs. The free opinions delivered on all topics—women, 
religion, laws, human and divine—made his ears tingle with shame ; but there 
was something fatally captivating in the licentious vivacity of these gallants, 
Rowley seemed a man of great humour ; there was a satirical depth in what 
he said which showed a long acquaintance with mankind, and his two compa. 
nions were evidently men of great parts and brilliant wit. But even these two 
were distinguished by deep shades of character. Wilmot's wit was bitter, 
misanthropical, tinged with gloom at times, at others libertine to excess ; Vil- 
liers’s was rather sparkling and ambitious than malignant, yet often extremely 
sarcastic, especially when rattling away at Wilmot, with whom he waged a 
continued skirmish of repartees. 

Mervyn thought he could discern that these companions were of higher rank 
than they pretended to be, and there was something of mastery assumed by 
Rowley, to which all the others seemed to vield, Still he was shocked with 
the irreligion and blasphemy which all seemed to take pride in displaying. But 
Rowley continued to drown his scruples in laughter and wine. In vain he 
resisted ; he was jeered at as a milksop, and forced to swallow glass on glass, 
till excited by the liquor, and his own] natural vivacity, he launched out ina 
style of daring which, from its freshness, seemed to delight those wild compa- 
nions. 

“ Thou art a merry littie dog, Ichabod, with thy Jewish name !” said Rowley, 
throwing himself back in his chair. “ Methinks I shall love thee, and be of 
service to thee.” 

“Canst thou eat mutton, child, then?” said Wilmot, smiling. ‘ If so, thy 
fortune is made.” 

* Ay, that can I, but fat ven’son better,” replied Mervyn. 

“ Pore Heaven, Rowley, and is not this better than churning our brains to 
curds in the whirligig of state atfairs 7” said Villiers, blowing the froth from his 
punch into Rowley’s plate. 

« Yea, this is the only life for men of sense—an it would last for ever!” said 
Wilmot, witha sigh. ‘ What sings sage old Anacreon ? 

“ Could gold prolong our life’s brief span, 

(ne moment snatch from fate, 

I, too, would heap the glittc ring dross; 
I, too, toil early—late; 

That if Death chanced to journey nigh, 

He might take something and pass by. 

But if one cannot purchase life, 
Why sigh in vain and weep? 

And it Death's steps are fated, how 
Can gold resist his sweep? 

So be it mine to grow divine, 

"Mid genial friends in purple wine?” 


“T have noted thee, Jack, these latter times,” said Rowley, as Wilmot con- 
cluded his recitation. “ And take my word for it, thou wilt not die in the 
jolly fellow’s faith. Thou wilt repent and turn a whiner.” 

“ Of a surety and verily, for his spirit quaileth,” said Villiers, with a sanc- 
timonious twang. “ Mind you not last summer when he had the fever, how 
- winced, and called in the harsh Scotch canter, Burnet, to pray by his bed- 
side ¢ 

“ The devil was sick then, gallants,” replied Wilmot. “ Well, well, fill up 
your glasses—but though it be a merry life to lead, I doubt me if it end in so 
cheery a death.” : 

- Pooh, pooh, man, enjoy life while it lasts, and take death when it comes,” 
said Blood. “Why, Jack, the saint and the sinner both come to the same 
thing—a statue cut in the flesh, that’s all.” 

“ 4 warrant me, you have chiselled many such a statue with your dagger and 
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Toledo, blood,” said Duval. “ And to my thought, I can see one of your han- 
diwork even now.” 

«What canst thou see, fool ¢” said the colonel, giving a fearful glance round 
the apartment, and with a forced laugh he began sipping his wine. 

« Let us have no more of that folly, gentlemen,” interrupted Rowley. “But 
no marvel we are turning into the green and yellow leaves of discourse: our 
punchbow] is empty as an honest man’s purse. Mine host, look to it.” 

« Punch tor ever!” exclaimed Simon, bustling up. “ I wonder if the water 
boiled last bowl—methought it smacked too a of the lemons.” And he 
tottered out with the nectar pot, as Wilmot called it. 

“Come, come, Claude, murder or no murder, ‘tis ten years agone,” said 
Rowley, watching the melancholy musing countenance of Duval. “And as 
the rascal Scot says, let bygones be bygones; though by the by, they them- 
selves never forgive. Cheer up, Jack !—what avails looking so sad, man ?— 
Why art so down in the muzzle?” 

“Faith, my lord, I have been in better spirits,” replied Wilmot, with an ab- 
sent smile. ‘ My health fails, and methinks, if what Dr. Lloyd warns me be 
true, I shall die a horrible death.” 

“Why, man, you are stillin the summer of your days,” said Rowley, cheer- 
fully. “Tis time enough to repent when you can do no better—at worst, ‘tis 
but turning Catholic and getting absolved. Besides, if you are damned, lad, 
‘tis in rare good company. What says old Shirley? since you have given us a 
slice of Anacreon ?” 

He then began singing, or, rather, murmuring, the fine stanzas, which are 
recorded to have been his favourites in the Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. 


“ The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 


“I would your grace had a better voice—you have a good will,” said Wil- 
mot, whose eyes where full of tears and wine. ‘ Well, well, I shall not live 
very long to wish so, and when I die I shall go to the devil—eh, Blood ?” 

‘An there be such a person, doubtless,” replied the colonel, carelessly. 
“But hang it, here comes old Simon with the punch—so no more words— 
they interrupt drinking.” 

“ And now,” said Rowley, after a moment's pause in the conversation, “ tell 
us, Blood, how dost thou prosper with that affair in the Tower thou wottest 
of?” 

“ My liege !” exclaimed the colonel, in an alarmed tone. 

‘‘How! thy liege? Am I the devil or the Duke of Monmouth ?” said 
Rowley, sharply. 

“Why, I do prosper mightily, sir,” said Blood. “I have paid the old 
keeper sundry visits, and he is thoroughly persuaded that I am a most reli- 
gious puritanical Baxterian divine. And I have broached a small matter how 
I will wed a son of his—a rough sea-captain—to a fair daughter of mine, that 
is rich by some grandmother's will.” 

“And doth the r old man really take thee, with thy villanous counte- 
nance, for a man of dummy and morals ?” said Wilmot. 

“ Yea, and we do discourse godly matters, in the perfect style of the saints, 
so that it is a balm out of Gilead to hear us in spiritual communion,” said Blood 
in a hypocritical whine. “ But how is this, my masters ?—our punchbowl dry 
again, and I have never lipped it!” 

“Go, Simon, and mix us a little more of the pleasantness of lemons with 
the strength of brandy, and look that thou put less water, and yet that it be 
filled,” said Rowley, with great solemnity. 

Dec.—voL. LXX. NO. CCLXXVII. L 
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“ Ay, ay, more punch I warrant me—merry gallants, good troth,” stammered 
the host feebly, and laughing with a tipsy silliness. ‘So, so—I promise you I 
know my way. There’s one of my eyes sober yet.” 





THE ROBBER’S CAVE.—THE BANISHED LORD.—MARTELLL* 


Turer five-act scions of the legitimate drama—all on our table at 
once, fresh from the mint, yet not one of them ambitioning the great 
Webster prize! Of a verity, the Muses are pestilent jades, and think 
no more of five hundred pounds sterling than of a sailor’s biscuit. 
Instead of dancing along the flowery path prescribed to them by the 
worthy Manager of the Haymarket, and ‘‘ illustrating modern society,” 
here they are, indulging in all sorts of freaks and fancies, making it 
exceedingly difficult to discover what sort of society they do intend 
to illustrate, or whether they intend to illustrate any kind of society 
at all. 

The ‘* Robber’s Cave,” for instance, to which we yield the palm of 
precedence, inasmuch as it not only comes first to hand, but is written 
in avowed * imitation and after the manner of Shakspeare,” opens with 
a hawking-party on the mountains of Killarney, in which the Duke (of 
Leinster ?—we have never heard of any other Irish noble enjoying that 
title—) delivereth himself after a sort to which never did any other 
duke, in this our world, approximate. . 

The stage directions are, 

Enter various hawkers in full pursuit, and pass across the stage, crying severally 

“This way—this way !” 

Then 

Enter Duxe and Suite. 
Doxr.—This way those fellows bawled ; but I am wearied, 
And now must rest a dit! ! 
His grace accordingly, not to interrupt his suzte in their sport, dismisses 
the ** Count St. Patrick” and his other lords, and in order to ‘‘ rest a 
bit’ comfortably, takes a solitary walk up the mountain, in search of 
an individual named Wildman (no connexion, we believe, of the gallant 
proprietor of Newstead Abbey), described in‘ the bill” as ‘‘ a savage” 
living there. 
Most hermit-like, 

Wearing a full-grown beard. 

Instead of this Wildman, however, he falls in with the free compa- 
nions of one Wildfire, a personage ‘‘ who,” as he himself informs us, 

Before a prince—a peer had been, 
And now a robber vile. 


This unfortunate and degraded member of the House of Lords has, like 





* The Robber's Cave; or, the Four-horned Moon. A Drama. 
The Banished Lord: a Tragedy. 
Martelli: a Tragedy. 
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Polonius, *‘ one fair daughter,” to whom he recounts a portion of his 
history, in a scene “ after the manner” of Prospero’s conversation with 
Miranda, but is so obscure withal in his intimations, that at the con- 
clusion of his narrative we know no more of his early history than the 
man in ‘‘the four-horned moon” which gives a second title to the 

iece. The captive duke falls in love with the young lady, who treats 
fim as the fair Turk did the renowned Lord'Bateman; viz., she “steals 
the keys of her father’s prison,” and ‘swears her lover she will go 
free!,!” The escape succeeds, but, subdued by his passion, his grace 
returns again to the robber’s stronghold, in the disguise of a « village 
swain,” and at length obtains his mistress’s consent to marry him 
‘‘when the moon is four horned,” for then, she adds, she ‘shall be in 
the lunes ;” by which we understand her to mean she will be a fit can- 
didate for the Hanwell Asylum. Luckily, there is a runaway couple, 
who arrive soon after at the cave; the duke, who is no bad arithme- 
tician, now discovers that two and two make four, and claims her 
promise, on the ground that the lovers aforesaid have accomplished the 
condition. 


Behold, here are two horns !—we two make four! 
So may I claim the saint whom I adore! 


This arrument is of course irresistible, the double match nee Ete 
Lord Wildfire gives over thieving, his rogues are enrolled in the duke’s 
body-guard, and the whole party determine to 


Descend from this high peak, 
To live in sheltered valleys and mild plains, 
And often we'll relate throughout our lives 
How rare a moon had given us these blest wives ! 


Thus much for the “‘ Drama after the manner of Shakspeare, price four 
shillings.” 

The second on our list is only inscribed to him as ‘‘ the father of the 
living drama, by an humble disciple who hangs a wreath at the tomb of 
his master.” Here, too, we have a nobleman in adversity, who, having 
some twenty years previously given the king mortal offence, becomes a 
“‘ Banished Lord,” exiled, oddly enough, not from, but fo, his own 
castle. In this retreat, buoyed up by a haughty spirit, and being a 
little crazy withal, he lives like a prince, and, to adopt the expression of 
Mr. Galbraith, one of his creditors, having ‘* ran through two princely 
fortunes—his own and his wife’s—he is now over head and ears in 
debt.” This Galbraith, by the way, who is as purse-proud as Lord 
de Mortimer is haughty, buys up his lordship’s debts, and exasperated 
by the refusal of the peer to match his daughter with the ‘‘ merchant's 
son,” not only sues him by civil process, but takes advantage of his 
son’s having wounded Charles Galbraith in a duel, to procure the 
young nobleman’s conviction by a venal sheriff, who sentences him to 
death! Execution is indeed prevented by the timely arrival of the 
prince in person; but his recent sufferings have been too much for the 
old peer; nature is exhausted, and he sinks and dies raving mad, at the 
very moment when his fortunes are taking a favourable turn. 
Notwithstanding a good deal of extravagance, however, both of plot 
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and language, there are a few redeeming qualities in this play, which 
speak the author capable of better things, and if he be, as we suspect, 
a very young man, time and practice may do much for him; but the 
first lesson he has to learn is how to blot. 

The third drama that we have to notice is entitled Martelli, a tragedy 
of the Beaumont and Fletcher school, and which has for its groundwork 
a darker and deeper plot than either of its predecessors. Martelli, a 
senator of Milan, has procured, by false accusation, the ruin of his 
rival, Count Giraldi, who, with his daughter Isabel, is confined in the 
state- “prison. At the opening of the piece, the return of the Duke of 
Milan's son by his first duchess, from foreign travel, is daily ex- 
pected, and Martelli, who dreads that prince’s influence in favour of 
Giraldi, resolves to despatch him. In this scheme he prevails on the 
duchess (with whom he has carried on an intrigue for many years, and 
who has even borne him a son) to join. The prince, returning in- 
coqgnito, visits Giraldi in prison, and becomes the depositary of the 
proofs of his innocence. Ere he can use them, however, he is himself 
wounded and arrested by Martelli’s instruments, but eventually escapes 
and gains access to his roval father. Martelli, meanwhile, wrings 
from Isabel, the daughter of Giraldi, a reluctant consent to marry his 
son Carlo, as the price of her father’s freedom ; but still persisting tn his 
former plan, to make assurance doubly sure, by the assassination of the 
prince, he murders his own son first, in mistake for the latter, and then, 
on discovering his error, dies by his own hand. 

With much that is objectionahle, especially in the revolting con- 
nexion between Martelli and the duchess, and the use made of it in 
conducting the plot, there is much in this piece to commend. The 
character of Martelli himself is ably drawn, the incidents follow each 
other naturally, and there is some good writing in the dialogue, which 
is principally in blank verse. The author seems to have studied our 
earlier dramatists with good effect, and occasionally to have caught 
some of their spirit. Still we doubt if Martelli would ever succeed as 
an acting play, even were there any stage now ready to produce it 
on. The writer, perhaps, as well as his compeers, had therefore better 
take the hint we gave them in our outset, remodel their works—the first 
two especially—and, to quote an advertisement on all the dead walls of 
the metropolis, for once to ‘* Try Webster.” 


———$—$———$$—_$——$————_——— A A 


CHRISTMAS CAROL.® 


A Curistmas Carnot! There is something pleasant in the very 
sound of the phrase. In the thing itself—be it the poorest doggerel of 
the poorest Bellman—-there is something still pleasanter. ‘But this 
Christmas Carol —it is not only the best that was ever carolled, but it 
will better all others for the time to eet it will better Christ- 
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mas itself :—which is a bold word to say—seeing that Christmas is the 
best good thing extant in this best of good worlds, 

It has happily grown trite and superfluous to praise Mr. Dickens’s 
books: the world has consented to read them, and that is enough. But 
it may not be superfluous to remark of them,—because, while it is their 
best quality, it 1s the one least noted of them,—that they do, and will 
continue to do, more good in the world (not counting the amount of 
immediate pleasure they give), than any others of a similar cast that 
were ever penned. And, page for page, there is no portion of them 
that willdo half so much good as this little extravaganza. 

As, however, the world is not fond of being done good to, we would 
not have mentioned this faculty of the present Christmas Carol, only 
that every unit of the said world is fond of being pleased, and has a 
very shrewd notion as to who pleases it, and who does not; so that, in 
this particular, it cannot help itself, in respect of the benefit that is to 
be got by reading this ‘*Christmas Carol :” read it, the world will, 
even though all the critics in Christendom declare that good will come 
of it. Werepeat therefore—without fearing to mulct it of a single 
reader—that Charles Dickens's Christmas Carol will do more good, and 
to those who most want to be done good to, than any thing else to 
which even its own Christmas-day gave birth. One thing only it lacks, 
to make its power in this respect universal. We have no objection 
to its gilt leaves, its gay cover, and its genteel typography ; but these 
form a chevaua-de-frise about it that keeps it from the poor. Let it 
be published (by public subscription if need be) on ‘* poorman’s” pa- 
paper, at the price of a few pence, and its mission will be complete. 


—— - ee ee 


THE PRISM OF THE IMAGINATION.* 


Tuts is the most novel as well the most gorgeous of all the year 
books ; but its beauties and attractions are of that nondescript cha- 
racter, which nothing but similes as sparkling and prismatic as itself 
can hope to compass. It is like a sort of miniature Atlas of the “ Al- 
hambra”—a little world of paint, gilding, arabesque, mosaic, chasing, 
embossing, embroidery, and all those other pretty arts of ‘¢ illustra- 
tion,” which have of late years tempted people to ask themselves 
(especially at this season) whether books had not better, for the fu- 
ture, be made without any reading in them. There is, however, no 
fear of this happening in the present instance; for pretty as are the 
painted pages of this “Prism of the Imagination,” the printed ones are 
prettier, and their prettiness will last longer. Still it argues great self- 
denial on the part of the Baroness Calabrella, to allow her neat and 
graceful little tales of ‘‘The Miniature,” ‘*The Ring,” ‘‘ The Pen,” 
“The Armlet,” and “ The Watch,” to be so overlaid and encompassed 
with ‘* complement extern,” that it is scarcely possible to get,at them. 
The reader will get at them, nevertheless, and will find them, after all, 





* The Prism of the Imagination. By the Baroness Calabrella. 
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the most pleasant parts of the volume, and those which will be re- 
membered when the rainbow beauties of the other parts have palled on 


the sense. 





THE PERILS OF BEAUTY.*® 


Ix partially abandoning the ground he has hitherto so successfully 
occupied (that with the s salt water above it), Captain Chamier has judi- 
ciously adapted himself to the taste of the day; and if the results, as 
we find them set forth in his new novel, entitled ‘‘The Perils of 
Beauty,” are not quite so natural and forcible as those we have been 
accustomed to meet with from his lively and practised pen, they are 
more varied, and will gratify a wider range of readers.‘ The Perils of 
Beauty,” are not perils of the sea; to say truth, they play but a 
very limited part in the story to which they area title; and the judi- 
cious reader will like it the better on that account; for Captain Cha- 
mier's forte does not lie in making love ; his muse rejoices in an along- 
shore education, and is consequently more at home between the decks 
ofa man-of-war than when ‘* capering nimbly in a lady’s chamber.’ 
Still her manner is so free, her humour so broad, her knowledge of life 
in many lands so extended, and her mode of applying it so good- tem- 
pered and healthy, th: it she will always be found a welcome guest, 
wherever the ‘ finery” of fashionable society, and the false glitter of 
‘*sentiment,’’ do not pass for “ the beauteous and sublime of human 
life.”’ 

The thread of the present story is ‘of a mingled yarn;” for the 
author is too judicious wholly to abandon the particular line of writing 
in which he has hitherto so uniformly succeeded. In shifting his ground, 
he has carried with him the associations and habits of thought and 
feeling which first won him his popularity, and have since maintained 
it unimpaired. Not only do his principal characters carry their salt- 
water sympathies and antipathies wherever they go, but it is out of 
these that the chief amusement of the story is extracted. The scenes 
in which the gallant old Admiral! Clincher, and his faithful attendant 
Marling, are engaged in Paris, are as new as they are entertaining ; the 
“natural” hatred and contempt of a British sailor for a French 
**mounseer” are brought out with a breadth of humour that will not 
be liked the worse for now and then descending into caricature. 

Another source of considerable novelty and interest in this story, is 
the old miser, Masterman, whose extraordinary habits and character, 
in connexion with the peculiar features of the lower grades of life in 
the French metropolis, give rise to many scenes which are executed 
with singular minuteness and truth. Indeed, the work has so much 
variety and verisimilitude in the characters, so much minute painting 
in the details of the scenes, and so much off-hand freedom and liveli- 
ness in the style, that it will probably be liked quite as well as any pre- 
vious production of its popular author. 








* The Perils of Beauty. By — Frederic Chamier, R.N., author of “ The 
Life of a Sailor,” “ Ben Brace,” &c. 
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LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE* 


Ir a new Life of Sir Francis Drake was not absolutely wanted, it ,is, 
nevertheless, highly acceptable, especially as coming from the quarter 
whence this reaches us. In potut of fact, however, until this under- 
taking of Mr. Barrow, due and fitting means have never yet been 
adopted for obtaining the proper materials for a biography of this, 
upon the whole, most distinguished of our naval heroes: for such e 
must undoubtedly be considered and called who, having been bred a 
common seaman, rose, in a reign like that of Elizabeth, to the highest 
rank in our naval service, and was the first Englishman who circumna- 
vigated the globe. 

The chief portions of this Life that will be new to the world, are 
those which must ever be deemed the most material to a biography of 
any distinguished individual,—namely, his own letters—none of which 
have been included in any previous Life of Drake. They have been 
obtained from the State Paper Office and the British Museum. These 
documents are numerous and highly interesting—especially these re- 
lating to the ‘* Invincible” Armada. 

Drake's career is, more or less, a species of romance throughout; 
and there is nothing in literature more fitted for the fireside reading of 
this season of the year than such a work. To old and young it will be 
equally exciting and entertaining—to high and to low equally in- 
structive. 


NEW POEMS. 





Orion: an Epic Poem. By R. H. Horne.—A rare specimen of what is now be- 
come @ rare genus, A poem which has risen in ,value one hundred and twenty 
fold, between its first and fifth publication, is a modern wonder. Orion, tonal 
given tothe world at a farthing, now produces half-a-crown! The story is foun 
of course, on the life and adventures of the celebrated son of Neptune (Poseidon, 
he is called by the poet, who, throughout, carefully eschews all Latin nomenclature, 
while he has the Greek at his fingers’ ends), but, as we are told in a prefatory note, 
“is far from being a mere echo or reflection of the Past, and is in itself, and in 
other respects, a novel experiment upon the mind of a nation.” From the rise in 
price to which we have alluded, the “experiment” seems to have been a tolerably 
successful one, and the poem itself mueh above par. 


Poems. By Robert Snow, Esq.—The productions of an clegant, sensitive, and 
amiable Muse. These Idyls, for to that class of poetry they properly —— 
breathe throughout a spirit of refined taste, and a strong, though chastened, 
gious feeling, the farthest removed in the world from cant or affectation. We 
would especially instance some beautiful and affecting lines to a wallflower, and a 
sort of lament for the Old Year, iarly ap riate to the present season. We 
have not lately met with a work which we would sooner recommend to our lady friends 
than this unpretending little volume, originally printed for private distribution. 


;' The Spirit of the Nation.—A Rein of a wae A different a mo 
ast; that breathing the spirit of peace, this the outpourings y rage 
discord. The “Nation” is of course the sister island, and these songs are a reduc- 
tion into rhyme of some of Mr. O’Connell’s most effective speeches. 


* The Life, Voyages, and Exploits of Admiral Sir Francis Drake, Kt. By John 
Barrow. 1 yol, 
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Poems. By Ebenezer Jones.—These effusions are called by the author “ Studies 

of Sensations and Events.” We fairly confess that we do not well understand the 

ise object of these “studies,” or how they are worked out in his poetry. The 

rst piece in the volume is a fair sample of the rest ; it is entitled the “ Naked 

er;” and begins with a description of a nobleman undressing himself at his 
house in Kensington, in compliance with the will of his predecessor. 


“ Let there be lifted from the roof 
Of Apswern’s house a room, 
From every other room aloof, 
And bare as is the tomb; 


And stripped of all the clothes we wear 
To aid life's lying show, 

Naked from every influence 
Lord Apswern’s heir must go. 


And then, alone, for Apswern’s land, 
A tenth of each day war 

Fiercely, to rend life’s seemings, and 
Drag out the things that are.” 


An odd and not very agreeable holding in grand serjeantry; we congratulate the 
“Naked Thinker,” on the unwonted mildness of the present Christmas. There 
are several “ asylums,” we believe, in the salubrious suburb alluded to, but the bard 
gives us no clue to the particular one in, or rather on, which Lord Apswern’s man- 


earde is situate. 


The Last Days of Francis I., and other Poems. By.John Thomas Mott.—There is 
a vein of genuine poetry running through this little volume. Mr. Mott has a cor- 
rect ear and a lively fancy. The subject of his principal poem is not unhappily 
conceived and is well worked out. It relates to that effusion of spleen from the 
failing monarch, when, thinking only of the perfidy of a faithless mistress, he wrote 
on his window, with a diamond, the well known couplet, 


“Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol qui s’y fie!” 


having, at the same time his devoted sister Margaret at his elbow, a practical re- 
buke upon this libellous version of the “varium et mutabile semper famina” of the 


Poems, Original and Translated. By C. R. Kennedy, Esq.—These verses are at 
once spirited and easy. We prefer, however, on the whole, the translated to the 
original specimens of Mr. Kennedy’s muse. He has the somewhat rare art of 
emg fidelity to his author, without stiffness or servility. His versions of the 

are better than those from the Greek, and the latter than the sol- 
tary s n from the Italian. It is dedidedly a volume of considerable merit. 





THE NEW SPORTING ALMANACK. 


Tuts clever little volume (edited by a writer well known to the sporting world 
under the title of “ Wildrake”) is as rich in plates, and as racy in the style of its 
literary department, as Doncaster and,Newmarket united; and the hunting por- 
tions il packehly command © tu thad will.ge pear 00 Girws ext camaalie 
less well-mounted rivals. Spicy stories about hunting in all its departments, and in 
all quarters of the globe ; hints and, homilies (by Nimrod, &c.) on the various 
“ appliances and means” of compassin the several ends aimed at in the sporting 
circles ; and well-digested details of numerous matters connected with the 


statistics of sporting in all its branches,—not forgetting yachting, coaching, &e.;— 


these are only a few of the Mnattérs crowded into this pleasant little volume ; in 
sddition to large numberof . several of them real merit, and 
t more or of interest for the sporting > 


none of them 











